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The riesearch undertaken by the Interoationtl Institute for Education^lnan- 
ning (IIEP) in i^rican countries between 1965 and 1967 was an aftcmpt to 
shed light upon several important problems confronting educational^/ planners 
in virtually all developing couiitries. These problems included the integration 
of educational and economic planning, the costing and financing of educational 
development, the supply of and demand for teachers, the effect pt rapid expan- 
sion on the quality of education, the planning of adult education, the bearing 
erf educational piailning upon external aid, and the admioistrative aspects of 
I^ahning, including implemeritation. 

The project was undertaken in three sUg^. The first involved the collection 
and analysis of documentation on three English-speaking countries, Nigeria; 
Tanzania and Uganda, and two French-speaking countries. Ivory Coast and 
Senegal, where the studies were to be undertaken, followed by the drafting and 
critical review of provisional reports. The second stage consisted of field inves- 
tigations by staff members and expert consultants, lasting one to three months 
in each case, and carried out with the co-operation of officials and advisers 
of the countries concerned. 'The last stage involved the drafting, criticism, revi- 
sion and final editing of the report. ^ ^ 

Two.scnior staff members of IIEP, Raymond Lyons and Raymond Poignant, 
directed W studies in the English-speaking and French-spcaking countries 
respectively, from ir'tial design to final editing. In all, sixteen individual 
case studies (eleven concerned with English-speaking countries and five with 
French) were prepared for publication and issued promptly in monograph form. 

The great advantage of issuing tihc individual case studies separately was 
that of speed. By this method, the shortest possible time efapsed between com- 
pletion of the case studies and getting the results inio the hands of the users. 
Now that all the research work has been completed and the individual mono- 
graphs published, however, the Institute has decided to bring together related 
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studies and issue them in book form. Three volumes of case studies on English- 
speaking African countries are now being published, dealing in turn with the 
process of educational planning, the costing and financing of education tl'devel- 
opment, and the integration and administration of educational development! 

The present volume contains studies on the process of educational planning 
from I%eri>, Tanzania and Uganda. The Institute hopes that the reader, by 
being able to compare approaches made in different countries to common prob- 
lems, may be able ta extract from their experience lessons which may prove 
useful not only to the countries studied but^iO all developing countries. 

While gratitude is expressed to the governments, organizations and many 
individuals who^ co-operation made these studies possiWc, and to the Ford 
Foundation ari^ the French Government for their help in financing them, it is 
emphasized that responsibility for the JEts, analyses and interpretations pres- 
ented rests with the authors. In malcing the decision to publish these studies, 
neither Unesco nor IIEP necessarily endorses the views exprcsscS in them, 
but they feel that their content is worthy of open and frw discussion. 
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This monograph by John Chcsswts, formerly officer in charge of educational 
planning in Uganda and noW a staff member of the HEP, portrays the practical 
problems of educational planning and development in a newly independent 
African country. It describes the techniques used in coping with these problems, 
not the least of which arise frpnf. the fact that nations at a relatively eariy stage 
of develoifMiTSent lack much of the basic sUtistical informatipn that 'textbook plan: 
ners* are sometimes prone to Uke for granted. 

The author stress^ particularly the desinibilify of co-ordinating all stages of 
planning and development, f task which devolve on a unit— the planning unit— 
specially created for this. purposi within the Ministry of Education. But he is 
careful to emphasize that the role of such a unit is essentially an 'advisory one; 
it does not make major policy decision^, though it may jnfluenct them; nor does 
it control the implementation of policy decisions, though it may^ and should, keep 
a sharp eye on it.'Drtwing on his experience in Uganda, tijc author skows what the 
structure of an educational pUnning unit might be and h^V it might best be fitted 
into the institutional framework of national d^lopmenf^)^ 
Planning must sUrt from clear assumptions about what^l^ to be Uught and how. 
\ Jhe syllabus and the methods by which it is taught arc |^ng modified in Uganda 
in the light of changing requirements, and these nlo^^cations involve certain 
commitments in temfs of educational resources and 'l||pance^ Indeed, it should 
never be forgotten tiiat tht quantitative elements of , fffucational planning are 
largely governed by the qualiUtive requirements of edu^ional ne^s. 

An important contribution of this study lies in its description of tiie techniques 
inv olved in the formulation and implemenUtion of an e ctdcatjbnal plan, especifllly 

of the ftAtiftticai tM«hniniM tiiiik mmmI «^ m^U^^\ ' ^ i la x^.* .« ^ 



of the sUtisticai techniques with regard to school building ieacher training, costing 
and testing for fcasiKUty in general. The author lays p«r|fcular stress on the need 
for adequate sUtistical information, an indispensal|;^ basis for any effective 
planning, and i>rovides useful examples of hovy this nJi can be met in a country 
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wtiicil has not yet had; the possibility of developing a sophisticated statistical 
apparatus. 

But iTiQst importaiit perhaps is the conclusion, firmly grounded in the author's 
experience in Uganda, that the elaboration and ^implementation of an effective 
educational plan must be the result of co-operation and compromise, of a harmoni-. 
zation of views which are not always cqnvergent as between ministries, institutions 
and individuals. It is the combination of technical competence, administrative 
ability apd diplomatic savoit-fqire which will determine in the end whether a plan, 
once formulated, will win the measure of ministerial support and public approval 
without which no effective impldnentation can be contemplated. 

Raynxond Lyons.'a/senior staff member of the Institute, coflaborated closely 
with the author in the original design of this study and at each subsfequent stage 
until its completion. Officials of the Uganda Government, espedially^in the Ministry 
of Education, also made very useful contributiqns, mainly in reviewing critically 
the successive drafts. 

J , Philip H. Coombs 

Director, HEP 
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Uganda is situated in East Africa on the northern and north-western shores of 
Lake Victoria, at the source of the Nile.1t occupies an area of 94,000 square miles, 
is ron^y square in shape, and has a population of over 7 nraUion, increasing at a 
rate of 2.5 to 2.7 pet cent per annum. The economy of the country is based^nost 
exclusively on agriculture, with crop cultivation preddiT^nating in the.la^igid^ 
hill ajreas of the louth of the country, and pasturage predominating in the flatter 
and lower-lying areas of the north. lExports consist mainly of coffee and cotton, 
though tea is becoming of increasing jmporUnce, and copper, mined in the 
foothills of RuweniEori, is also beginning to make a contribution to exporu. 

Uganda's contact with Western civilization started with the discovery of the 
source of 'the Nile, just over lOO.years ago. The country became a British Protec- 
torate^in 1894, and achieved independence in October 1962, becoming shortly 
afterwards an independent SUte within the Cqnimonwcalth. 

Western-type education was started by missionaries late in the nineteenth 
century, and the first missionary schools were founded at about the turn of the 
century. A department of education was esUblished in 1925, and. a ministry of 
education was superimposed on it in the late 1950s; both were amalgamated into 
the Ministry of ^ucation in 1962, shortly before the. grant of independence. 

In 1964, total enrolmenU in til aided schools were 546,454, distributed as 
follows: primary, 482,470; junior secondary, 43,397; (senior) secondary, including 
secondary modem, 13,668; technical, 1,376; junior vocational, 1,473; teacher . 
training, 4,076. Primary enrolments represented 47:5 per cent of the notional age 
group, but the figure is in f%ct misleiding as most of the children were over-age 

— i^for^th^iMiiMttSi- ' 

No reliable daU are avaifable for norL-aided schools, but such informiUon as van 
be gleaned from different sources indicates that enrolments in non-aided primary 
schools rcprcscrU roughly half of those in aided schools, ;^the main concentration 
being in the first three classes. At the secondary level, the enrolments in non-aided 

* * ' • ' ' 15 
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schools ^ni^ht total bctwccn 10,000 and 15,000, including a. certain proportion.of 
pupils front neighbouring countries, esp^ially Kenya and tanzania. 

Univei'sity education is conducted on an inter:territOrial basis by. the University : 
iof East Africa, cqycring Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, with colleges at Makcrerc, 
Kampala, in UgAi[l.da, at Nairobi fn Kenya, and at bar es iSalaam in Tanzania. 
The university is autonomous, but 'each of the . three countries has strong rcprc- ' 
sentation opuhe c(JUncil of the university. / i 

The total cost of running educational services below university leyel amounted^ 
to sofne £7.7 million in the financial year 1963-64: Of this totals the central govern- 
mfcrit spent directly some £2,3 million on recurrent costs, and tfie spending of 
local authoritics,forwhich no audited figures arc available, is estimated at £4,360,000, [ 
of which about two-thirds came from central government grants., The income from 
f(tc^ is estimated at about . £1 million. * 
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The educational system ' 

The structure of the .cd^cational system In Uganda is shown schematically in 
Figure 1 (p. 18). The main" elements of ihis system are the following: 

1. The basic course, i.e., ^ six^year primary course-followed by a, two-year junior • 
secondary (JS) course. As a rcsult of the recommendations of the 1963 Education 
Conftnission.i these ^wo courses wilt be fused by 1967 into a single scyen-year 
primaiy course, with.no examinatjpn for selcctiQn at the end of the sixth year, 
as at present. , / . ' - ' 

2. The' secondary course, which is a six-year course -divi5led into two . parts, the 
first f6ur years leading to the Cambridge Overseas Sehool Certificate. (CSC), 
followed, after selection, by a two-year course leading to the Higher School 
Ccrtificate'(HSC). - 

3. A'university course of a minimum duration of ftffce years, Jcading to an honours 
or pass degree, which js a London degree, the university having a close connexion ' 

. , with London! University, ' * . • ' ' 

4. Technical education, which comprises 'several brahchcskfour-year craft courses 
rafter JS.2 (year ?); three-year farm courses after JS.2 (year 8); t>yo-year tcchni-. 

cians'icourscs after S.4 (year 12); three-year diploma^courses after S.6.(year!4); 
commercial courses of various lengths and kinds, leading to:local or English 
qualifications. ' ^ . * ' 

5. Teacher-training which produces the foltewing^gradcs of teachers: 

(a) (jradc II (year § plusS^ years at a teacher-training:conegc) for teaching- 
/ 1, Jn.P.t-6. : ^ \ 7 " \ * 

(b) Grade III (year 12^with CSiC plus two years at a teacher-training college) 



^'Vl^n^'* Government, E<fwca/iort in Uganda, Report of the Uganda: Education Commission, 
Entebbe* Government Printer, 1963» p. 7. ' 

■ ; 17 
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1. Rural trade, home economics and Junior farm schools will disappear^ and secondary conrsei arc bcmg broadened to cover practicfl subjects. 



2. There is an uptradtnt route for teacher traineis* ui^ually af^er some years ofKrvlce. This is reflect^ in the pyramid by an overlap. 
}. The technical and commercial colleges •((mit^At the S. 6 grade both rr6m< their own courses and from^neral counei. This is relNectMi in the 
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for teaching in JS.I-2, a few teachers of this grade being also trained for 
• urban primary schools. ^ . , 

(c) Grade V (good it year 12 plus three years at a teacher-training college, 
or HSC at year U'^plus two years, the tatter category of teachers sUjting at 
a higher salary than the former) for teaching tt secondary schools, mainly 
years 9 and 10. The college for training grade V teachers is administered 
by Makercre University College; the iltcmative 12+3 will be abolished in 
favour of the alternative 14+2 when %nough HSC candidates become 
available. r » 

u(d) Graduate teachers entering the profession dirwtly after graduation or after 
a one-year post-graduate course (teaching diploma) at the Makercre Faculty 
of Education. 

Grade t teachers (vernacular, year 6 plus two years of training) s*jli exist in 
large numbers, but they are no longer trained. Grade IVjs a grade to which 
grade III teachers c^n be upgraded after having followed recognized courses, 
siich as those brganizcd under the Commonwealth Education Scheme. 

The educational system is administered by the Ministry of Education and by 
kingdom,! territory and local authorities. This is shown in a diagrammatic form 
in Appendix A, which also illustrates the position of tlie planning unit in the 
Ministry of Education and its links with the different sections of that ministry. 

The constitution vests the administrative control of primary and junior secondary 
education in local authorities, except for demonstration (or practising) schools 
belonging to teacher^- training colleges which arc administered by the colleges. All 
schools and colleges at the second level arc administered by board^ of governors 
set up under rules promulgated by the Ministry of Education of the central govern- 
ment. These boards administer the finances of the school, except ifor the salaries of 
expatriate seconded civil service teachers which are paid by the ministry. It should 
be noted that the Kingdom of Bugalida constitutes an exception in that it has 
administrative control over secondary and technical schools and grade II and HI 
teacher-training colleges within its area. Therc arc also management committees 
set up under similar rules for primary and junior secoridary schools, but their 
control is much more limited than that of the boards of governors at the second 
level, especially in finaiicial matters, which arc in the hands of officers of kingdom, 
territorial and local authorities, whose education stafis arc neariy always seconded 
centra] government officers. . * 

\ . 

^ t^* |^«P«n«*«n« SUlc of Ugtndii ^ompri$cs>rour traditional kintdotns as well as other tcrri- 
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i 

Tine pla'hning unit 

•V 

The planning unit comprise^ a ^nior cdiication officer who is the planning officer, 
a statistician, an education officer dealing with the capital budget, an executive 
officer dealing with statistical forms, school equipme^nt, etc., and a secretary/steno- 
^ grapher. In. addition, three undergraduates are employed for the ch(:;cking of 
statistical forms, which fortunately occurs during the university long vacation. 
It is also planned to create an architectural and works^.section, initially with one 
architect and.four supervisors. 

The functions of the planning unit are: (a) to collect, process and interpret 
statistical'data necessary for. the purposes of educational planning; (b) to advise 
on all aspects of educational development policies and to draw up projections of 
enrolments in close collaboration with the working. |>arty set up for this purpose 
(see below); (c) to plan in detail the distribution of the additional enrolments 
between the different educational institutions and, in conjunction with boards of 
governors and lo<^l .education committees, the additional physical facilities n^ed 
for the purpose; (d) to prepare estimates of capital spending necessary for these 
additional facilities; (e) to control the building, works, and initial furnishing and 
equipping programme. 

The planning unit keeps in close touch with all the branches (administration, 
inspection, finance, establishment, etc.) of the Ministry of Education, with the 
Ministries of Planning and Finance and the government-founded corporation 
dealing with public works, with local authorities and with the schools. In partic- 
ular, there is a constant personal contact with the Inspectorate, which deals with 
curricula and is, fortunately housed in the same bui)ding as the planning unit. 

Once the physical development facilities- -buildings, works^ furniture and equips 
jment — have been achieved, the planning unit withdraws in favour of the officer 
or authority which administers the educational service, and starts work on the 
next planned development. 

Other planning bodies 

Apart from.the ^Education Commission, to whose recommendations reference was 
made earlier (see *The educational system' above), the other important body 
dealing with educational development is the working party mentioned above in 
connexion with the work of the planning unit. This is one of the ten working parties 
set up by the Director of Planning in the Ministry o| Planning to deal with 
the various aspects of the nation's development progranime, and is charged 
specifically with education as related to manpower needs. Its chairman is the 
Chief Education Officer (see Appendix A), its secretary an economist from the 

20. •". 
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Central Planning Bureau, and its members include reprcscnUtives from the 
Planning Bureau, the planning unit of the Ministry of Education, .Makercrc 
University College, the oflScially recognized Teachers' Association, the Overseas 
Scholarship Comniittcc, the Employment Service, the Government Architectural 
Service, and a leading woman educationist appointed a</ personam. The working 
party can co-opt other personalities, and has in fact permanently co-opted the 
Chief Inspcctoir of Schools. Its task consisis essentially in working out the pro- 
jections and costings of total enrolments. It rSrorts in the first, place to the Minister, 
of Education. Its work.is described in more det^in Chapter 4. 

There are also dd hoc commit^ of^represeiit^pWs of the schools and colleges 
and of the Inspectorate divisions formed from time lo time at the request of the 
planning unit to exchange views and make recommendations on various aspects 
of educational development; One such committee spent several months on the 
very important subject on scales of accommodation in secondary schools. The 
outcome was the table shown in Appendix B and a complete set of sUndard school 
plans and specifications in accordance with the table. This work was controlled by 
the planning unit. 

As far as links with research are concerned, it may be mentioned that research 
workers, mainly economists, working under the auspices of the East African 
Institute of Social Research based on Makerere University College, have made some 
valuable contributions to the subject of educational planning, and a close link is 
maintained at a personal level between the planning unit and research workers. 
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2 The needs of Uganda's 
educational development 



It is clear that cdiicationaLdcvclopmcnt should be closely related to the heeds of 
the country. Howlever, human factors inevitably enter the issue, and it is quite 
possible that cconoinic necessities and human considerations may be in conflict, 
posing prbblems fdr the planner. 



The economic necessities 

In spite of some measure of industrial development in the, past few years, Uganda 
still is, and is likely to remain for the foreseeable future, a predominantly agri- 
cultural country. Educational development must therefore be directed largely to 
the needs of an agficultiiral community. ^ . 

Another important Consideration in the development of education is the necessity 
to give an African *flavour* to educational courses. After the atuinment of inde- 
pehdcnce in 1962^ it wis felt that this aspect^necded more emphasis, and it was 
borne in mind when experts were called together in various panels to review the 
primary-school syllabus! The new syllabus was issued early in lSi65; teachers 
arc to be given intensive refresher courses on this syllabus in the newly fornved 
in-service (raining Colleges.. 

It is, at present, more ^ifficult to introduce similar changes af. the secondary 
level, since the course is tje<l to the Cambridge tinivenity Overseas School Cer- 
tificates Which serve several countries the Cambridge'Syndicatc is always open 
to suggestions for change, but Ihere are obvious difficulties, when the proposals 
for change are orientated \o the specific needs of one country. Consideration 
should be given to some fo^m of examination,. possibly on an East Africa level, 
which \yoUld mike the cour^sc more suitable to the "needs of developing. Africait 
countries, . \ ' 

■ \ : ■ . 
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N^s of Uganda's educational development 

; - ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

tl^c assessment of economic needs obviously calls for a manpower suryey. P^ior 
to the, completion of the manpower survey in. March 196S, there was no economic 
foujndation on which educational planning could be based/ and the only guide 
that.^ould be followed was the maintenance of the existing balance between the 
various kvels and branches oC.the educational system. Before independence wa^ 
achieved, there was no great pressure to assess ihe needs for .higjMevel manpower 
because a large proportion of such manpowe^r.was provided by expatriates. 

>yith the achievement of independence, it automatically followed that plans 
should be made for Uganda to train its citizens to fun their own affairs in all 
walks of life. It was essential to find out how much manpower of various quali- 
fications the country would need, and how much the* planned economy could 
afTord: Under-production of qualified manpower would result in an undermanned 
economy or continued dependence on expatriates;, over-production would mean 
unen^ployment or at best under-ejtiployment of highly trained personnel. A man-, 
power survey was clearly essential. ^ " . . 

Alljthese objectives dictated by economic necessities are self-evident, but their 
achievement, and sometimes even their acceptance, come up against the natural 
human desire for educational advancement per . 

* * « 

the liuman aspiration factor - 

*' ^ 

In Uganda, as in most other countries of the world, there is a natural aspiration 
for advancenient. of the individual, and such advancement is often seen to be 
attainable via an 'academic* type of education. It is the subjects Which lead to 
an examination and. the award of a certificate, diploma or degree which count in 
the niinds of parents and chijdren and, unfortunately, of some teachers. This 
attitude is very difficult to combat and constantly exercises the minds of those 
responsible for planning.the content of course^. 

That education is a human right in itself is one of Unesco's fundapiiental prin; 
ciples, and the Organization of African Unity has stressed that its objective is the 
achievement of universal primary education and a substantia! development of 
secondary, and higher education. Uganda fully sul^scribes to this principle and is 
eager to put it into practice, but its possibilities of action are limited by what the 
ccoiiomy will need and, above aH, by what it can afford. 

Ii) this connexion, it should be noted that .thenjpeds for qualified , manpower, 
though based on an optimistic forecast of economic growth, call for a secondary 
education system that would ^accommodate only about 6 percent of the relevant 
.age group. In Other words, if and when Uganda achieves universal full primary 
education, only 6 to 7 per cer\t of the 12- to 13-ycar-old children leaving primary 
schools would find places in secondai:y education. Even if the primary school 
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•capacity were maintained only at the 50 pier cent of the notiond age-group popu- 
lation which will/esult from the change to seven-year primary educatipn in 1967, 
the proportion of primary-scJiool Jeavers capable of being accommodated by- a 
secondary-school system based on economic and manpower needs as forecast 
would not exceed,12..to 14, per cent: . 

In view of the keenness and competition for education in Uganda,^ situatiqr.vof 
that nature is fraugli't Vwth obvious difficiifties, if not dangers, and the ineviuW 
rcsult-i? a strong* demand for a school system, capable of acconjmodatiijg more 
pupils than the estimated needs of the economy would justify. It can be argued 
in favourof this view that manpo\yer forecasts in Uganda, being based on assump- 
tions' and models derived from the' experience of more developed countries, 
contain a certain margin of error and that they are only, a sUrting point. There is, 
often, however, an apparent or real contradiction iwtween manpowcr requirements 
and the personal demand for education, a contradiction which has to be faced 
and solved in the' b6st possible way. 
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^ 3 The statistical basis 
for educational planning 



> 1 



When planning tlic development of an educational system, tht two fundamental, 
problems which have to be considered are (a) how big the development should be, 
and (b) the size otthe.base from ^yhich it starts. ' " . 

The size of the Usk is indicated by the future school-age populatioui and the 
firet need, therefore, is to obtain as accurate a forecast as possible of this popu- 
lation oyer the years by the use of population statistics . 

Population Statistics. , 

In tlw case of Uganda, three possible" methods could be used for this pur- 
. poSei. .. / ; •■ . - ' ' 

: l/fft the latest' census;(1959); the breakdown of the. population was carried out 
only by five-year gfoups (0-4, 5-9, 10-14, etc.),' none of which cjinci^led with 
school-a^e groups. In the central Kingdom of Buganda,;howevcf, a sajnple had 
- been tak^n with a breakdown to each year. It might, therefore, have been 
possible to apply the Buganda age pattern to the whole country, assess the 
population of any age or age group in )95?, afid accumulate annually at a rate 
of 2.5 per cent, which was the cumulative, anijual rate of populatioix ihcrcas<5 
for the whole country. In fact, it might .eycnj^ve been possible to apply the 
same procedure to individual kingdomsaiid districts, since the cumulative popu- 
lation trend for each of tlien\ was known from the census. 

,2. SUrting with the population as given by^ the 1959, census, forecasts could be 
made f(5r any age group oh the basis of the international ^modcl.i 

3. The iive-year groups given, by the census for the whole of Uganda could . be 
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smoothed, as shown in Appendix C; and then used as a basis for forecasts. 
Taking into account the jmprovement in the heidth services and in .parental 
care, it was estimated, that infant mortality woultf decrease to a . point where 
the annual cumulative increase in the Sjchool*agc pdpulation. would rise to 
about 2.75 pcrc^ntc ' , -'^ * . ' - - v ' . ^ 

However, those in charge of the collection of jnatcriaj fpr the 1959 census Ihough^ 
that the margin of error in the Buganda individual age sample could be as wide 
as IS per cent, which made it useless for statistical :purpqses. The international 
model was a distinct possibility. J)jut in the end it was felt that the third method 
was probably closer to.r^ality, and it >^a5 therefore dedded to use it. 
. the next task is the collection ^nd processing of school statistics, which jndicate 
how large— or small— is the base.fromV^Aich the development is to start. 

School Statistics 

Until 1962, school statistics were^ designed to supply the limited information, 
required by the Colonial Office in ^London. After the grant of independence, the 
need for more thorough educatibi^ar planning called for^more detailed school 
statistics, and statistical forms (o be fi^edln by schools.'have been improved year 
by year since 1963. Some of the latest versions, to be used in 1966, $re shown in 
Appendix p.1-4, and detailed^ inst-uctjoji^ have been given to schools on the 
methpds of completing :them. Primary-jschool headmasters and mistresses, some 
of whom are only grade I teachers, d^ten have difficulty in filling jn the forms and 
need assistance from the local ^dutmibn office staff. 

, The school statistics are usually collected in the second, week of March,.because 
the schools, have by theii been open for. some six or seven weeks and have^had a 
cjiance^ to settle do>vn, and the earlier the statistics are collected; the sooner the 
true situation is known and can, therefore, 1)e used as the.newl>ase ifpr planning. 

Forms for primary and junior secondary schools are collected and checked in 
local education offices and forwarded' in bulk to the central. planning unit, and 
those for second-level schools are subniitted ^difect tacthe central planning unit, 
except in Buganda, where the^ authorities collect j^nd forward them, The.planning 
unit checks each^form, ^ueqes them if necessary, and p^pares the coding. The 
information is then transferred to punch cards and processed, producing the iinal 
summarized staitistics.^ . • \ 

Forms for second-leVel schools and^ colleges are receivea^ reasonably quickly, 
and as there are relatively few pf them the main summaries can be m^de without 
the assistance of machines 'and are usually available for plannjng wit|iin four or 

1. Consideration recently been, given to the possibility of using^ a compu^er^ not only for 
processing, but also for interpretation work. An example will be found in Chapter 6. 
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five months of their collection. But in the.case of pritniry schools, checking, in 
locil .education offices; central checking and preparation for the machine usually 
ttke at.lcast six months; moreover, the machine is intended primarily f4c other 
regular duties in some other ministry, and school statistics must )k fitted in when 
the Hiachrnc is available, which means that the whole procedure, from filling in of 
forms to final publiqation^ takes between one and two years. This gap has been 
cut to fourteen months in the case oCthe 1964 statistics, and it is hoped to shorten 
it even further in the future. Specimens from the published 1964 statistics are 
shown iit Ap*ndiX E. For 1966, it is proposed to publish examination statistics 
together with^he main school statistics, and also cerUin, analyses resulting fronH.,. 
' the sUtistics. The proposed list of tables for the 1966 statistics to be'publishcdjs 
shown .in Appcndij F: . ' • - . , ' ' 

As can be seen from forms 1 to 3 in Appendix D, information is required, for 
the number of repeaters which will also enable the assessment of drop-out. These' 
are very important factors in planning, Fbr instance, in 1964, an average of one 
(ihild in teh jn primary schools in Uganda repeated a class, and in P.f this\figurc 
* as high as one in seven. This means that, for a plannedxlass.of forty in Rl, 
there are on atf avcrage only thirty-four new entrants, the remaining six being 
repeaters. Thus in \tim\ of intakes, the entrance rale to P.l i$ only thirty-four pet 
class, whiph means ^that,' unless;the problem of repeating is tackled successfully^ 
V^o^t classes will have to be opened to accommodate a given intake of pupils. 
Again/drop-out may result in decreasing the^upiUteacher ratios as grades.progrcss 
aridin only a partial utilization', of dvailaWe. facilities. 

Statistical information on reflating and drop-out is, therefore, necessary for the 
purposes both of planning 'and df assessing the gravity of the problem with" a 
view to tackling it successfully. Meanwhile, however, it is. possible to plan enrol- 
ments by analysing the relationship between enrolments at' the. beginning of 
a 'cbuw and the final results of the course over the past few years. Thus, 
the working party wanted to assess the enrolments pecded to produce .^i 
total' of 44,175 levd III roaiipower (i.e., with a pass in the Cambridge Overseas 
School Certificate or equivalent, sd; 'The manpower survey' below) during 
the period 1966-7$. The results of examinations over the pait few years showed 
that, on an average, the number of passes a^ tlie end of year ;c was 63 per cent of 
the enrolments in S.l in year x\ i;e., jfhe year in \yhich the group start^^ the 
secondary course. I t is easy to sec that, to produce.44,175 level III passes during 
the period \l966-76, it would be necessary to bring up the enrolments in S.l to 
100/63x44,475, i:e., 70,119 during the period 1963-73. The enfolmerits in 1963, 
1964 3hd 1965^ being already known, the remainder were easy to project with aiv 
eVen increase each year. In fact, this simplified method takes into account repeating 
and drop-oui in a global way, witliout going into the details for each grade. 
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Iirterpretation and use of statistics ^ . 

The above example is simple illustration pf the way statistical information can 
be inteq)reted and. put use. It. is sometimes jiecessary to have up-to-date infor- 
mation well before th^ processing of statistical forms hi^ been completed, and . 
in cases where a certain degree of approximation can be accepted, sampling, can 
prove useful. In prin^ciple, sampling procedures should be left to statisticians, but 
these are not alwa:^s available in a developing country^ and the following 1s an 
example of how sampling was ^used in Uganda to obtain certain information on 
age distribution \j\ primary ^hpols as a; base for considering a universal primary 
system. ^. — ^ ' . - 

The staiistioil forms available for 1964 were similar to, form L shown in 
Appendix D ^but without the age breakdown of repeaters, which was added for 
1966:^6 as t^ investigate the repeater/drop-out problem in more depth). To obtain 
.<th approuytate age.breakdown the fonrisfor each district of Uganda were aranged 
in an alphabetical prder^ and^the numbers of each year group, by grade and by 
sex, were taken from every fifth, form and added together. For instance, the P.I 
boys might have shown the following age distribution in a district sample: 

• Age/ 5 6 i 8 9^ 10 11 12 13 14 and over ToUl 
Number 76 280 196 .122 60 38 13 9 5 3 '802 . 

p/rcentage 9.5 34.9 24.5 15.2 ' 7.5 4.8 1.6 " 1.1 0.6 0.3 - io6 



^ The percentages found abf)ve were then ^^pplied to the total nuinber of P. 1 boys 
for the district andMf that total were, say, 3,964, the sample would indicate the 
following breakdown: 

: , \ li ^ - ' 

•Age- 5 6 . 7 18 9 10 11 12 13 I4 and over ^Total 

Enrolment 377 1 384 971 , 60i 297- 190 63 , 44 24 12 ; 3 964 

this procedure, when applied to all the age groups, gives a complete picture of 
the age structure in primary^schopls, as shown in table 1. It is worth noting how 
closely the sample totals approximate .to the totals in the published statistics. 

Another way of presenting the^ results is shown in the diagram of Appendix G. 
This, as well as the table, makes quite clear the difficulties encountered in tackling 
the problem of universal primary educalionrcspecially the extent to which a high 
proportion of over-age children in primary classes complicates the planning of 
such a scheme. Thus the capacity of prima^ classes in. aided schools: represents 
some 43 per cent of the notional primary age group, but only about two-thkds of , 
the^ 43 per cent t^^%in the notional age group,:tlie remaining third being,m^de up. 
by children who are over or under the limits of the notional primary age range; 
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Tam J. Age structure in Ugmda primary Khools^ I9M (based on a 20 per cent Mmple 
of ages by class) v 
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and of the children who arc withinThe limits' of that range, most krc over-age. for 
their classes, and will therefore cvcntuaiiy still be occqpying primary places when 
they have.gone beyond the primary age range. 



; The maripdwer survey * ' 

The manpower survey aild forecasts were made by the Central Planning Bucpau. 
The survey of the various sectors of employment was carried out in 1962 with a 
varying dcgr^ of accuracy. While figures for some sectore„such.as thc govemment 
sector, could be ascertained with gt^eat .i^ccuracy, those lor some other sectors 
(self-employed, for instance) were much more subject to error. It was estimated, 
however, that the oycr-all margin of error^id not exceed 20 pei^cent. 

To thdsc figures were added the known production figures for manpower during 
the period 1962-(>4 and the estimated figure for 1965 and, after, allowing for 
wastage, the total gave the situation in 19i56 as the base for future development. 

The survey divides higher-level manpower into three levels: level I represents 
graduates and equivalent manpower, level II the Cambridge Overseas Higher 
School Certificate or^uivalent, and le!;^el III the Cambridge 0vers6^, School 
Certificate or equivalent. Grade HI and Y teachers were classified as level II, 
ff*ade II teacheii as level IILTo achieve a given leval, a candidate must be success- 
ful in the correspohdinjg examination, otherwise he renjains at the level immediately 
below: The working party accepted as equivalent to level .II the entry Icyel to 
Makercre Vhiverjity College which is lower than the normal *pass* in tiie HSC. 
Th^ levels are shown Jn.Figure 1 (p. 18). \ 
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The basic assumption on which manpower forecasts were made was the doubling 
ofvgrpss domestic product (GDP) per cfl/^i7a during the .period 1966-81. Fon^ach 
of the years 1971, 1976 and 1981 the GDP wa§ calculated on the assumption, 
derived from international models, that higher-level manpower needs would 
progress at the same rate as GDP. This gave the basis for calculating total higher 
level manpower requirements for each of the periods ending in 1971, 1976 ind 
1?81 respectively, ^ ^ ' ° . : 

!t was then assumed,, again on the basis of international models, that the quanti- 
tative relationship between levels I, II and III should be 1 : 4 : 4, excluding grade II 
teacher; from level III. Level II was then taken as the piypt around which tHe 
other levels revolve and ♦•rms'of which they'could be expressed by means of 
the marginal substitution ,uo'of T : 4 : 4 as set out above. Since the position in 
1962-63 was estimated at 3,000 level I find 7,300 level II personnel, this meant that 
, the level II equivalent was 4 x 3,000 + 7,300 » 19,30^. 

With the rate of growth envisagejl, the need for 1981 would be a total of 72,000 
level Il'equivalent, which would correspond to 9,000 level I and 36^000 level II 
personnel (4 X 9,000 + 36,000 = 72,000)! ; - 

This then was the objective but, in progressing towards it, dther factors had to 
be taken into consideration; the current ratio of level I to, level II was 1 : 2.4 
jns.tead of 1 : 4; then, many of the top level posts were held by expatriates and liad 
to be progressively Africanized; further, account must be talcen of wastage; and 
lastly, of course, there is the need to categorize the various levels, especially levels I 
and ir. The details of the calculation are outside the scope of this study, but the 
results for level II manpower are shown in Table 2. This Uble calls for the following 
^explanations. 

' ^ The educational system in Uganda being on the English {l^m, a. distinction 
ha^ to be made between ar^s, and' sciences. For each periods the growth plus 
waitage^plus Africanization gives the total to be produced for employment at 
level il. To this ntust be added the number ,of those who' will continue their studies 
at the university and other higher institutions (for level I manpower) in*order to . 
get the total i^imbtr of HSC q\ialifiers needed for' that period: The numbers in 
post at the beginning of each period plus growt)i gives the numbers in post at the 
beginning of the next period. 

As far as forecasts for level I qualifiers were concerned, it was realized that it 
'would be impossible to expand the local university rapidly pnough to meet tlie 
needs during the eariier periods of the plan. Separate forecasts had;, therefore, to 
be made for level I qualifiers produced locally and abroad, and the objective was 
to develop higher education to the stage wh^re it could su^ly all heeds by 1981: 

The criterion of gross domestic product placed an upperUmit on the manpower/ 
which could be fo^eca^t and, when the fprecasts were categorized,^therp >yas like- 
wise a limit on the number of teachers at each level: Teacher needs Kad, therefore, 
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1. The normal wastage will be considerably targer.if the wattage ra;i of the age group 20-30 is 1.75 per cent per annum instead of the 1 percent 
we have assdmed. This 1:75 per cent Wastage rate has not yet bcuh confirmed* 

2. The output of S.6 of any year goes to university (he next schdoVyear, i.e., for the 1970 university output the intake wilt be from 1966, HSC 
l^ualiAers. - • ^ ^ ^ ; . • 
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to be ctlctiltted by t of successive subttnctions,. starting from the higbeit 
ride tnd proceeding to the bottpm of the scale. Thus the number of graduate 
teachen (level I) allowed in the forecast was subtracted from the total of teadMia 
required in secbndary levd schools, leaving the number of gqide V teadien needed 
to make up the difference. Thisjn turn was subtracted from the number of level II 
teachers (pades V and HI), shown in Table. 2, leaying the number of grade III 
teachers which, in its turn, was^ subtracted from the toUl number of teachers 
needed in primary schools, thus leaving residue the number of grade II teachen 
which had to be trained. 

To illustrate this procedure, let us suppose that the needs for secondary-level 
schools arc 1,000 teachers; but the manpower forecast, limited by the size of the 
gross domestic product, allows for only 400 graduate (level I) teachers, which 
leaves 600 to be jMrovided by grade V (level II) teachers. Now suppose the manpower 
forecast aUows for 2,000 level II (gnules.Y and HI) teachen for development; of 
these, 600 grade V teachen lytve been Uken for secondary. education, leaving 1,400 
for primary education. If Ae total required for primary development is, say, 3,000, 
then 1,600 grade n teachen wi|l have to be produced for development purposes. 
It was thus that the working party arrived at the conclusion that the very desirable 
Objective of training nothing below grade III teachen for primary schools was 
out 9f the question for purely economic reasons; 
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Enrolment projections , , 

The manpower survey gave the number of qualifiers which had to be produced at 
each level. It is now necessary to translate this figure into enrolments, Uking 
account of repeating, drop-out and failure. ^ 

T6 do this, one has to work downwards from the university level, It^use the 
total output at any level except the highest contains a large element of those who 
intend to proceed to the next sUge of educatiofi.^ Thus it is necessary to* assess, 
first, the needed output of graduates in any one year (jc), and then work back tc 
the enrolment in the first year of the university course (jc - 2) to ensure this output; 
the first year of the univertity course, in its turn, gives the output needed at the 
end of year at - 3 at level II, also taking into account those who will go into employ- 
ment at level II at the end ofycar jc - 3 and those who will fail ; by a similar process, . 
the total output of level II qualifiers gives thej^quircd output of;JeveI III qualifiers 
at the end'^of year x - 5. " 

In concrete terms, the survey showed that the number of graduates needed for 
employment in 1971 will be 681, and that this number will, therefore, ha^e to be 
produced by the end of 1970. Working on the assumption that the number gradu- 
ating at the end of the course will represent 90 per cent of the intake to the unir 
versity, the working party reached the conclusion that the intake to the university 
in 1968 must be 100/90 x 681«757. Again, it was assumed, on the basis of previous 
experience, that 95 per cent of the enrolments in S.5 in.any one ye^r survived to 
be examined at the end of the nextjear, and that 75 per cent of those that survived 
fulfilled the entrance requirements of Makeccre University College. To get, there- 
fore, the intake of 757 in 1968, it was necessary to have a minimum enrolment . 

1. University pUnnini is under the control of the university authorities, but the prwcncc of « 
univcfsity represcntAtivc oh tht working party ensured that the necessary hnk was maintained. 
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in S.5 in 1966 of 100/95x 100/75x757=1,062; tftid this figure docs not allow for 
any output of level II manpower (HSO Xor employment. As the enrolment in S.5 
in 1965 was 660, with a theoretical capacity of 720, there is clearly an urgent need 
for the expansion of S.5-6. 

The year 1971 was chosen here because the 681 graduates needed for that year 
represent a peak figure^ due mainly to the fact that ttie needs for Africanization 
will reach a peak by then. But this makes it all the more necessary to ensure that 
the satisfaction of these peak needs does not leave a too large S.5-6 system. Table 2 
'shows the need for a total output of level II (HSC) qualifiers of 5,961 during the 
period 1966-71 ; of these, 655 would be produced at the technical and commercial 
colleges, leaving 5,306 to be produced from ordinary S.6 classes. Applying the 
same proportions as above (9^ and 75 per cent), this means that total enrolments 
^n S.5 from }965 to 19^70 inclusive must be 100/95X 100/75x5,306=7,447. Taking, 
into account the enrolment of 660 in 1965, the need for a minimum enrolment of 
1,062 in 1966, and the above total of 7,447, the working party recommended the 
following cnrolments^in S.5 in round figures: 1965, 660; 19jS6, 1,080; 1967, 1,220; 
1968, 1,360; 1969, 1,500; 1970, 1,640; a total of 7,460. These enrolments also 
ensured an even rate of development. 

Once the enrolments in the first year of a course are determined, the forecasting, 
of enrolments in the following years is a simple ^natter. Table 3 shows this for the 
lower secondary course for the period 1965-71. 

Recent figures showed an average drop of aboyt 10 per cent between S.l in any 
one year and S.4 three years later (the same cohort). Though details of repeating^ 
and drop-out were still being collected, it was assumed that the. drop was to 97 per 



Taile 3. Enrolment forecasts for secondary classes I to 4, 1965-71 





ferc«nuge of 


I96S 1966 .1967 I96l' . 1969 ' 1970 1971 


S.l enrolment 


S.l 


100 


5 900 6 615 6 755 6 895 7 035 7 175 7 350 






\ \ \ \ \ \ 


S.2 


97 


0 977 5 723 6 417 6 552 6 688 6 824 6.960 






> \ \ \ \ \ \ 


S,3 


93 


2 925 3 813 5 487., 6 152 6 282 6 412, 6 543 






' \ \ \ ' \ \ \ 


S.4 


90 


2 419 2 833 3 690 5 310 5 954 6 080 6 206 

x 


Totals 




15 221 18 984 22 349 24 909 25 959 26 491 27 059 ; 



S.l enrolment as percentage ^ 

of P.7/JS.2. output of 

previous year 30.4 27.9 11.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1* 

Total enrolment as percentage 
of notional age population 3.3 4.1 . 4.6 5*0 5.1 5.1 5.1 
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cent in S.% to 93 per cr-t in S.3 and to 90 per cent in S.4. It was. thus a simple 
matter of/applying thelv percentages, starting with the S.l enrolment, and this is 
indicated by the diagonal lines in Table 3. ' 

There are'two important trends which should be carefully watched and which 
are shown in Table 3. One is the percemage of children leaving one level and 
' proceeding to the next, i.e., the enrolment in S.l as a percentage of the previous 
school-year's output of P.7/JS.2. lii this particular case, the whole pattern changes 
during the 1966-67 period owing to the change from a selected junior secondary 
system to an automatically promoted P.7 system, and the significant figures are, 
therefore, those for 1968-71-. 

The -<)ther trend is the total enrolment as percentage of the age group. This is 
still rising as the result of emphasis on the development of secondary iducation 
in the period 1961-65, but when that development .will Ijave caught i p with the 
annual manpower needs, there will be a levelling, off. 

♦ ■ ■ * 

Length of courses and size of classes 

As has already been noted at the beginning of this study (see 'the educational 
system' in Chapter 1), the coufses leadjng to the Cambricfg^ Overseas School 
Certificate will be shortened from twelve to eleven years. With a two-year upper- 
secondary course and a three-ycar university course, this makes a total of sixieen 
years to graduation. It has been queried whether Uganda can afford, in terms of 
both costs and delays in producing high-level manpower, to continue with a course 
of this length, especially in view of the many examples of shorter courses leading 
to graduation elsewhere. The Ministry of Education is very much- aware of these 
considerations, but at the time of writing i^o decision has been made on reducing 
the total length of the course other than the change to a P.7 system. 

Another consideration to which a good deal of attention s being paid is the 
size of classes. On the achievement of independence, the maximum size of a S.I-4 
class was thirty-two,' but many were lisss than thirty; and at the S.5 grade few had 
as many as twenty pupils. Recent decisions have changed the projected size to 
thirty-five in S.1-4 and thirty in S.5-6, the former starting with the intake to. S.l 
in 1965, the latter with the intake to S.5 in 1966. It.has been argued that this will 
lower standards, but even if this were true-and the results still remain to be 
seen— it may also be argued that, with her urgerjt need for high-level manpower, 
Uganda ought to take this ri§k in the interest of running her own affairs. 
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The content of the courses 



Qosely related to the lepgth of courses ai^d the size of classes is obviously the 
content of the courses, since a given cont^^nt cannot be fulfilled in too short a 
time and/or with too large a class. A most interesting discussion on this subject; 
was held by the working party when it came to the problem of producing craftsmen 
from technical schools. Some members felt tl^at a four-year technical course was 
too long, and that more could be achieved more cheaply by making the first two 
years a general secondary course, with specialization starting with^the third year. 
But others argued that there was a lack of industrial facilities in Uganda for an 
effective on-the-job training supplemented by i^ore formal schooling, and hence 
a need for the schools to sup;:^]v the workshop ai^d machine tool skills. At the time 
of writing, no conclusion has been reached, bu^ the point is interesting in that 
it shows how important it is to consider the content Jn relation to the length of 
a course. Other aspects of this problem will be discussed in Chapter 5. 



Streams and school sizes 



The enrolment in the first year of a course divided by^^the size of the class gives the 
total number of streams fox that {^articular course. It^ will be noticed that the S.l 
enrolments in Table 3 were deliberately expij&ssed in n;iultiples of thirty-five,. since 
this is to be the size of a S.l-4 class. The S.S enrolments mentioned above were 
recommended when the size of a S.S-6 class was twenty, but they will have to be 
revised in terms of multiples of thirty. In this connexion, it may be ^pointed out 
that in 196S therc^/vere thirty-six streams in S.S giving a maximum theoietical 
capacity of 720, and that the 1,080 objective for 1966 can be achieved simply by 
bringing up the size of the class from twenty to thirty Without any change in the 
number of streams, though with an increase in both capital and recurrent expendi- 
ture, r \ 

Another important factoi: i^ that of the sizes of individual schools. Now Uganda, 
being predominantly an agricultural country, has few urban <;omplexes, which are 
in fact a new concept to its people and were imported,, sq to speak, by the British 
and the Asians. The 1959 census showed tjiat only 3.7 per cent of the African 
population lived in towBS;of any size, the remainder being widely scattered across 
the country. As a result, the schools also tend to be scattered and rather small^ 
often too small to be viable.'^^ Steps are now being taken to develop larger units, 
especially at boarding schools, and a recent decision aims at' a minimun^ unit of 
three-stream S.l-4, i.e., of a capacity of 420, with units of 5(i0 c'being the 
general aim. This will naturally take some time as the development of S.I is 
likely to be rather slow Qwing to the limitations iniposed by the manpower survey. 
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Location of schools 

The location of ichools wis largely determined by historical fadors. As ip otlicr 
. coimtriei^ developed by the U.K., most of the education in the put was in the h|uids 
of the missions, and schools were locatedT-often most suitably— at mission head- 
quarters. There was, however, inevitably a certain amount of competition and 
duplication. The powers vested in the Minister of Education by recent legislation 
for control of devdopment will ensure that development is implemented on a more^ 
rational basis. ' - , . ' . 

The location of schools on a demographic basis is a Mlf-cvident principle-^so 
long as expense is borne in mind. Day education is cheaper thui , boarding edu- 
cation in terms of both capital and recurrent expends, and the secondary-school 
system in Uganda is now becoming large enough for consideration to be given to 
increasing the share of day education at that level. (So long as the education 
system was ytry small the number of schools was very limited, and most of them 
had to be boarding schools, as many of the children came from far away. With the 
expansion of education and an increase in the number of schools, day schools, 
become [possible.) Unfortunatdy, apart from a small rise in the number of day 
places in rural schools, an increase in the share of day education would probably 
mean largely urban-school development because, for historical reasons (provision 
pf more education facilities for expatriates before independence), the number of 
jJac^ in.urban secondary schools (which arc all day schools) is completely out of 
proportion to the population. Thus in 1964 the five largest towns had only about 
2.5 per cent of the toUl population, but about 40 per cent of the secondaryrschool 
enrolment. " . 

* To redress this imbalance, at least in part, many children from rural areas have 
been admitted to urbaii schools, but this has given rise to the qu»tion of hostel 
accommodation and all its attendant problems, such as the desirability of school- 
children living in urban hostels. AH this points to the need to concentrate future 
secondary development on rural secondary schools. Since there are^already sixty- 
six secondary schools in the country, and the projected enrolment in S.1-6 for 
1971 is 30,257, the considerations relating to school size and described under 
'Streams and school sizes* above would seem to favour the enlarging of existing 
rural secondary schools ratherihan the opening of new ones. 

However, a commitment had been made, before the working party started its 
calculations, on the opening of two new schools in areas not yet served, and the 
case constitutes a good example of the principles which should gujde the location 
of schools. First, the areas concerned Were important (district or half-district 
headquarters) and the numbers of children leaving JS.2 more than justified a 
secondary school, though it should be remembered that all secondary schools 
serve the whole of the country as a matter of policy. Then, local (pfficials were 
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cohsultW, and an. architect was brought into the picture at the very beginning. 
Laitly, the ultimate possible size pf each of the schools was determined, though 
a definite a«:ision was made only oa the first phase of the development. The e;cact 
location wal^scttle^ mainly on the advice of the architect but in close consultation 
with the plalfning ofticer and lotal officials, one of the:major considerations being 
water supplyA 



On-therjobanda^ult education , . ' .-' 

As already mentibned, Xhtre '\^s, no effective apprenticeship or bi^-the-job training 
system in Uganda. Some semi-official bodies could co-operate in. such a scheme, 
but this cbUld hardly solve the problem. Employers, are ^either n<>t equipped for. 
the job or afraid of the ultimate cost of a trained and qualified craftsman, preferrifjg 
to take a less qualiffed but' much cheaper workman and let him pick up the skill 
as he goes along. This Wurally bcdevila the whole field of craftsmen education,, 
and the 'prbbiem has not yet been solved. 

As far as adult education is concerned, a small but growing systenj of eycning 
classes, with an enrohnent of over 2,000 at the time of writing, has been organized 
by the Ministry of Education in the seven largest towns. But the major difficulty 
in expanding this scheme resides in the fact, already mentioned, that 6nly a,very 
small proportion of the population is concentrated in urban areas; and rural 
premises with no lighting are hardly a place in which to conduct evening classes 
'successfully. - • • 

An adult literacy ciampaign has recently been launched with some ''success. It 
is controlled by thjc Ministmof banning and Community Development and does j 
not enter the planning. schfine of the Ministry of Educatioii^^ though thet^^ is, of 
course, much contact with the formal education system at the local level, and ; 
many of the teachers in primajy and juriior secondary schools help with, the 
teaching. But the planning and organization of adult education is^ still in its early 
stages. Once the development plari has been thrashed out by the working party, 
^-Consideration should be given to the aims and organization of adult education. 



Planning and its practical implemeht^^^ 

No matter how carefully a plai| is prepared and how many fa<?tors^nd details^, 
are taken into consideration, the educational planner cannot assume that matters, 
will work out in strict accordance with/his plan; they almost ccrtlunly will not, 
and by the time tlie new schools are running, the systjcm may look very different 
from the original plan. In a sense, the planner*s work has only just begun, because 
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it is only now that the unexpected obstacles are beginning:to appear. It only needs, 
for insCancc, fo/the building iridustry to become fuily •employed and the I'uaik 
so a^Uy calculated ih4he plan become insufficiecit beojuse tenders have gone 
up; and if the (deficit canno.t be made up, the only Solution is a J^wenngpof tljc 
standard of buildi|ig^ and equipment or a curtjulmejit of th^j plaiined:in^^ in . 
ehrdmcnl^. A dfcvcjdpmcnt plan is thus constantly beihg amcn^iand'som^^ 
ev^ oyerhaulccl. Let, us give two concrete examples from Uganda; 
' The c^rblmeht forecast for Sa in 1965 was 6,060, but two pf^the classes planned 
were not opened bcfcaUse buildings were not ready; also, some pf the enrolments, 
frfahn^ for individuijl'class^ visually for flack of physical^ 

fasciKti^. At' the time ofWritfitg, the final figure was hot knpvyn„but a reasqnabic 
estiimitr wojuld be 5,9pq./A> soop as this W realizai', the figure of 5,900 had to . 
be substituted for 6,060 i0;the,plah, anjd this meant t^iat \he estimated putput at the 
end of 19S8 Villbc ehprt by^i/lQQx (6,060 - 5,900), i.e., by 101 (sec interpretation ^ 
and use of statistics^ in Chapter 3). which ift tarn implied adjusting the future S. I ' 
em-olment to ensure the fulfilment of the pl^^^^ 

More serious are the consequences when the misfiring of a scheme, makc^ it 
nodKsary to re-tliink policy. A cha^ctcrfstic example was provided 'by the grade V 
teacher-training Wursc'llp to the 1962 entry, this liad been a.Makercre University 
College course, the so-called diploma course, which was often followed by students 
who were not likely to be successful in obtaining the normal degree.. But with the 
explnsion of Nfakerere this cojurse, was. abandoned and replaced by, a two-year 
post-HSC course. The latter, faqy cvti, was not popular, because it had lost the 
Makerelre prestige, and as there >vtrfe numerous other opportunities for ySC 
candidates, eVen ihose who had failed,^ the entries for the course fell considerably 
in 1963 and 1964. This was a serious matter and, in the end, MakeVere agreed to 
take up the course again. It is now situated at Kyambogo, a few rpilcs away from 
the university, and it has been modified §o as to recruit candidatcs.with a good CSC 
and three years* training in addition to th^ HSC candidates. This is a temporary 
measure which will bediscontinued when HSC candidates are available in sufficient 
riumbers. The result was immediate: the planned intake for 1965 was fuifillcd 
without any dif^culty. | ' • 




5 Planning the Content of the courses 



Until the end of 1964, the content of tte coui^\wts t iittterfor the Inspectorate, 
but in 1965 this task was taken over by Uie newij/ fonri xl Instityte of Education. 
This is a national institution situated at MakcKTc uhlcr the auspi^s of the 
University College and controlled jointly by the goverr^h^t and the college. It 
has made a good sUrt, and has tackled in particular the new English syllabus for 
pribiary schools in connexion with the introductijn of English into all primary 
schook from P.l. The Institute works in close co-operation with the teach^- 
trai^ng colleges, and the appointment of the ex-Senior Inspector ^f Schools fpr 
Teacher Training as its Deputy-Director (the Director is a former member of. the 
staff of Makerere University College) has ensured continuity of the work formerly 
carried on by the Inspectorate. Preliminary moves have already been made to 
establish ihternationid links. 



Formulating syllabus*^ arid curricvila 

At the primary level syllabuses are formulated by subject panels and havc!to be 
approved by the Ministry of Education, fhe members of the panels are appointed 
ad ptrsondm by the Institute and include teachers, teach* r trainers, inspectors^ 
administraton of dlucation and university staff, the criteria being the experience, 
ability and usefulness of the person concerned. Obviously teacher trainers play a 
leading role, since it is in their colleges that th? main experimenUl wor^; i/arried 
out. ' • ' . 

At the secondary level the cumculunni is, largely determined by examination 
requirements. Schools are given considerable latitude Jn. working out/^hc details 
of the work leading to the examinations and arc guided in tfus ty^iaspedbrb for 
individuiil subjects. As for colleges training teachers for the basic course, they must 
orienUte their syllabus to* the heeds of teichers who will be teaching a Jocally 
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designed coune; and their .own course can, therefore» also be locally designed. 
T^s it done by pands apppin^^^^ 

B(k>b suitaUe for cou^ secondary level are usually r^dily available 
and pubUsh^iii' irqyreientatives are only too ke^^ sell them. At the primary 
level, hbwever, especiiOly where vernacular languages are concerned, the supply of 
Moks mt ^be much more dilQcult Language, literature and Visual aids conunittees, 
HM sub-committees of locd education committees, have long been in existence for 
all language groups ; they appoint readers to advise them on manuscripts subnutted, 
and often make thtir own suggestions, finally choofing the manuscripts they 
coniider^uiuble for the syllabus. It is proposed to esUblish^a formal link between 
these conunittees and the vernacular sulijecis pand« a link which in fact already 
(uusts.informaUybrai^ • 

Some puMishers* representatives in East Africa are very keen— and coinpeti- 
five— in dieir search to obtain manuscripts for put^cation. There is also an East 
African Literature Bureau which assiste with the processing of muuscripts for 
publication. A very good example of co-operafion in producing primary-school 
material wu the recent revision of the Qxford. English course to suit the Uganda 
* primary English syllabus; when two teacher-tcaining college tuton .were taken off 
their work and tssjjpied on a full-time basis to adapt the course in co-operation 
with the Oxford University Press. , . 

Contents and costs ' . . , 

A very important factor in the planning of the content of the courses is their 
financial implications, usually in terms of books and equipment, especially at the 
primary level. Where the bnly source of funds for all non-salary recurrent cosfa 
is the fee paid by the children. Now this fee is sometimes pathetically low owing, 
to the poverty of the area concerned; primary-schoplTfccs vary from 2.50 shillings 
per annum for a P.l girl in a poor area to 60 shilling per annum for a P.6 hoy 
in a relatively rich arca.^ The financial implications have thus to be borne in mind, 
not only' in devising the courses, but also in prt>ducing the^ books. The present 
writer learnt this lesson whien, with^a colleague, he produced some years ago a 
book which in their view achieved ItTeducational purpose bulj turned out to be too 
otpensive, so that the publisher had to go to .considerible trouble and expense to 
rectify the situation. > I 



1. The UiftiMia monetary unit is the thtlUng, dividea into 100 cenU and equal Jn value to the 
United Kingdom ihilling. For reasons of convenience, larfer sums will' be expressed in pounds 
ttarhngdivided^decimaUy. . ! 
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Language policics^d thcii^ effect on the syllabus 

Ugtnd* fits over twenty vernacular languages and dialects, falling intotour main 
linguistic jgroups, and this poses considerable problems when the medium ol 
instruction is the vernacular. The policy hai always been to use English as the 
medium when the children have a g6od enough grasp of it^ and the declared policy 
now is thaVEnglish, which is the official language of the coujitry, shall be used as the 
medium from P» 1 onwards as soon as possible, major vernaculars being taught as a 
'subject. However, since there is still a large Body of grade I (vernacular) ♦eachers 
in primary schools (38 per cent in IS64), this policy cannot yet bfj fully.applicd but; 
as an interim sUge, .Englishls to be introduced immediately ai a subject from jP.l 
in all the schools. This in itself necessitated a new English syllabus and,' as already 
mentioned, a new course has been deviswl for this purpose.' Clearly when the sUge 
is reaqlieil of using English as a medium, the syllabus, probably the whole syllabus 
for alLprimary-school subjects, will have to be rewritten. 

In the meantime, vernaculars remain the medium of instruction, at least in P.M. 
As the twenty-odd vernaculars could not all be used, if only because books in 
ail of them would be a highly uneconomic proposition, it has .been decided to 
recognize five of them, one of whic^i divided into two main parts, as major ver- 
naculars to be used for teaching of the printed word; the minor Vernaculars could 
lie used orally in the first two years only, and official support would be given to 
textbooks published in the major vernaculars only, there has, however, always 
been strong local conservatism over verhaciilars, and minor vernaculars have often 
becn u^ed beyond the pffidal limit, 

This^diversity of the medium of instruction has not caused much difficulty in the 
drawing up of syllabuses, except of course, those for chc.stn^ly of the vernacular 
language itself^ fo^ which the central panel cquld only lay down general principles, 
leaving the details foriocal consideration. Syllabuses for other subjects, sucb as 
arithmetic, nature study, geography and history, were drawn up in English and 
translj|ed.'w*ctc necessary, for gradcl t^techers: . ^ 

Examinations and prQmption of pupils 

As can be seen in Appendix A, the examination section comes under the control 
of the*C3ifef Inspector of Schools. Its main task is to administer the CSC and 
HSC examinations, the City and GnVids. (London) exaniiinations, the. Uganda 
Junior Secondary Leaving (JSL) exanruriation, which is to be designated as Primary 
Ldiving Examination in 1967, when the primary system is reorganized, and various 
incidental examinations which arise from time to time. Later, the Uganda Diplpma 
in EAgineerihg wili be added to this list. . ' ^ 
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' The entry of itudcnts to secondary schools is strictly controlled. Candidates fpr 
fecpnda^ schools have to list on their applipation forais for cnt^ to the JSL 
exainination six stehooU of their choice inyorder of priority. Wijeif the examination 
r^ulifs are known, t minimum mark is determined to qualify a. candidate for 
cc'nsia«ration for entry to a'tecondary. school, and aU qmdiUuies above that mark 
aie Bstoi in order of merit. iA meeting 'of all fieads^f. schools is then called under 
the chairmanshSp^of thg^ Chief Inspector of Schools, and, starting from^thc' top, 
CMdidatcs are ^offered' to the schools in order of their choice, the pupwsc. being 
to ensure thattrip worthy candidate fails to find'a place. A small margin is left to 
allow for special cases, subject to the approval of the Chief Education bfficer. 
A similar procedure is foUowed /(pr entry to S.5. . v ^ 

" Practically every candidate wishes to enter a secondary school in prdfcrence to 
a technical sc'ivol or a tcicher-training college, and whatever one'? views on tht. 
desi^bility or otherwise of this attitude, no amount of sermonizing and p^Suaiion 
is likdy to alter it. Apart, therefore, from the few candidates vrho opt fof them as 
their first choice, the- technical schools and teacher-training colleges take thdr 
pupils only aftir the result of the *auction' for secondary schools is Icnown. 

Moveinent within a course is by automitic promotion. Repeating obviously 
blocks the promotion of children underneath and, ultimately, admission to the 
fiiit year of the course, and thus raises the average cost of taking a pupil through 
the whole course. la cases 5f illness repeating may be unavoidable, but the general 
policy is to praj'tise regular promotion as much^as possible. Hence the need for 
.' Statistics on reptating ■ - ^ 
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6 The supi)ly and training of teachers 



Once the kiie of the school system has been detennine^ (see Chapter 4), the number 
of teachers required annually can be calculated by applying staffing formulae and 
taking into account the number needed for replacing wastage. Let us fint consider 



Assessing the wastage ofteachcrj . ,. 

A study of the wastage of teachers in P. 1*6 showed the net loss to have 'b&n 641 
between 1958 and 1959, and 642, 356, 504, 250 and 354^espectively for the five 
following onoryear periods. The net loss between 1963 and 1964, i.e., 354, represents 
only aliout 3 per cent of the 1963 ^ock of teachers and might, therefore, be con- 
sidered as s6iiaU indeed. But y/hen this figure is set against the numbers^required 
for both replacement and deveiopment--a little over i^OOO per year between 1965 
and 1971-Hlt takes^ on a much jpreater sitpoificanoe and becomes mwhjfnore 
important f6t calculating the future teacher supply* 

But the figures of thepast are not of much .use for determining future projections, 
and a more thorough investigation was clearly necessary. Re^^ement figures were 
known from pension paymenU, but mortality was not easy to assess as the notifir 
cation of deaths was not done r^ularly. Nor was it possible to guess, lei alone 
assess, the net result of those leaving the service, tempoi^y or permanently, knd 
those retunung to it« Lastly, detailed sUtistics of teachers by year of qualification 
Md age were not available* for the period prioi^ to 19^. 

A short-cut method wu, therefore, devised for the purpose. From^the 1964 
statistical form shown in Appendix D.4 a record was made of the number of 
teachers stiU in service by year of qualificat^n) It should be mentioned that the 
year of qualification is incorporated into the registration number ; thus, fi>r instance, 
n.62.314 means a grade II teacher qualified in 1962, No. 314. The original number 
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of teachers who qualified each year was knovm from the registers of teachers. It 
was» therefore, possible, after takiog acco\int of upgriuling, to draw up a table of 
teacher wastage based on the number of years since qualificftion. This was done 
for each grade of teacher by sex to faciliute further detailed analysis, and*the 
lesulu were added. Appendix H.l shows the wuUge uUe of men teachers in 
grade II (ther^ is obviously an erroT in the 1963 figure). 

the same procedure was applied to grade I teachers to obtain the totals of gtade I 
and grade II teachers. These put through a .computer in an attempt, to fit a 
curve to the data. Th#best fit provedito be the 15th polynomial (see ApptaJiACS 
H.2 and H.3), but the fluctuations in the curve were so irregular that it was thought 
advisable to smooth the curvj; before using it for estimates of future wastage. The 
curve^ will, of course, have to be checked every year and adjusted in ,the light of 
experience. 

Staffing ratios and fonnulae 

As far as the application of staffing formulae is concerned, it should be noted that, 
with one or twd minor ejpeptions, Uganda follows the rule that primary education 
is day education. The demand for primary education is so great that all teaphers 
available /or development must be used as far as possible for additiopal classes, 
the primary teacher in Uganda being gencr^y a class teacher as distinct from a 
subject XoIcYkt. The official formula allpws for a supernumerary hcaSmastcr when 
a school reaches full status^ but with th? change to the P.7 system in' 1967. 
jome 400 supernumerary posts will havjc to be changed to class posts to, allow for 
a teacher per class for the greatly increased number of P.7 classes, so* that the 
supernumerary posts will in fact be nothing but a theoretical establishment formula 
for some considerable time. > 

In sepondayy school^ the basic formula is three teachers for two classes. If a 
teacher normally teaches only half a class, as in the caic of woodwork, metalwork 
and home economics teachers, he counts, only for &klf in the application of the 
formula. The usual result is an establishrnent ratio of teachers to classes of 13 ; 8 
plus a supernumerary headmaster. With a S.1-4 class of thirty-five, this »vcs a 
pupil-teacher ratio of aboyt 21 : 1, and with a S.5-6 class of thirty a ratio of 
about 18 : 1. These ratios have been criticized as \oo generous, but it should be 
remembered that they represent an establishment, and an establishment, morepver, 
which has still to be filled largely by expatriates, and that in reality yery fe;yv schools 
arc at any time fully up to establishment. There is a delay of at least six^months 
in recruiting expatriates, and those who renew their contract spci\d an. average of 
one-seventh of th^Jr time on vacation leave, so that for most of the time the real 
establishment i^ less Tiiatf'3 : % including *half * teachers. 
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Teacher-training colleges for grades II and III have » pupil-tutor 'ratio of 15 : 1 
plus a supernumerary principal. This ratio has been worked out as a result of 
experience. University and grade V teacher training is based on a ratio of 10 : 1, 
again worked out from experience. 

From these ratios the numbers of teachers required for development at each 
level arc worked out. By adding the numbers required for replacement of wasUge, 
the total output needed for both purposes is then obtained. To tfanslate tliis toUl 
output into enrolments, it is only nec^ry to apply the known ratios of passes to 
first-year enrolments for each grade of the teacher-training courses. 

Planning the teacher-training colleges 

Many of the principles stated under ^Streams and school siascs' and ^Location of 
schools* in Chapter 4, and relating to the size and location of secondary schools 
apply with equal force to teacher-training colleges. Training for grade V has been 
concentrated advanUgcously at Kyambogo, but training for grades III and II has 
been bedevilled by the existing system of twenty-six scattered collegcs.with a total 
of 3,600 places varying in capacity from 50 to 210 places. In the past two or three 
years plans have been made to rationalize the system and to kill two birds with 
^ one stone, i.e., to concentrate the 3,600 places in four large regional colleges, and 
at the same time to convert all primary-teacher training to grade III. This would 
' not only raise the quality of the teacHers, but also double the annual output from 
^ 900 to 1,800 as a result of reducing the four-year course to two years. At the same 
time, the old colleges, some of which are contiguous to secondary schools, could 
have betiji handerf over for secondary education. 

\ Unfortunately, the working pajly found that the country cannot afford to 
inaintain an establishment of gf^de III teachers cumulating at a rate of 1,800 each 
>tar, although it agreed that this total was necessary to maintain a minimum 
primary development and replace wasUge. It found that the best the circumstances 
allbwed was 900 grade III and 900 grade II teachers. Furthermore, as was pointed 
oui under ^Location nf schools' in Chapter 4, the working party found that the 
enlarging of existing rural secondary schools was preferable to the opening, of 
new\ones,.and^this would seem to, preclude the conversion of at least those of the 
colletes that were not contiguous to existing secondary schools. At the time of 
writinc, the problem of what to dp with these colleges was one of the working 
party's outstanding preoccupations. 
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Entiy qualifications and length of training 

« 

The cntiy qualifications and length of training at colleges for primary-school 
teachers have varied from time to time. Grade I (vernacular) teachers, whose 
training c^sed in 1954, had six years of (primary) education plus two years of 
training. Grade II teachers originally had nine years of education plus three years 
of training, but when grade I training was abandoned, grade II training was 
shortened to six plus four years. EventuiUly, the supply of JSL candidates increased 
sufficiently to make it possible to raise this training period to eight plus four years^ 
starting With the 1959 entry. Of-tbe.foijr year*? tnd^^ the first two are devoted 
to ijcreasing the pupil's background knowledge in acconUncc with the needs of 
his future career, and the remaining two to professional training. 

In connexion with the length of training, mentioq should be made of up^ing 
and refresher courses, which have always been a feature of Uganda's educational 
system. Hiiherto these courses have been held at the teacher-traiping coUeges, but 
recently it lias been d«aded to esUblish four regional in-service coUeges for this 
purpose (one of them has already started the course). The colleges will run such 
courses as are needed from time to time, and their im'tial task will be to acquaint 
primary-school teachers with the new English syllabus. There is also an in-service 
centre at Kampala which has for some years been experimenting with a scheme 
for using English ts a medium from the very beginning with children wholtnow 
no English when they first enter school. This, centre will prove a useful nucleus 
when the Ose of En^ish as a medium becomes more general. 

« 

Expatriate staff 

As has already been noted, Uganda is still largely dependent on expatriate staff 
for second-level education, Africanization has proceeded rapidly in all spheres jof 
employment other than education since 1962, leaving little hi^-level manpower 
for education. This situation wiU change when the educational system, developed 
ill accordance with the working party's recommendations, gets into full stride; but, 
meanwhile, teaching remains very low on tiie list of prcferenws of graduates— in 
Uganda as well as elsewhere. According to plans, kll toj^level posts wiU be Afri- 
canized by 1981, but it is likely that only economic pressures will eventually force 
enough graduates to enter the teaching profession. 

It r$ also planned to replace expatriates by non-graduate grade V teachers. The 
first large intalce for this grade (125) was enrolled in 1965. 
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I| now remains tVcalcuUte the cost, both recurrent and capital, of the projectec 
development. This, )iowever, is by no means a simple task owing to the history 
and naturd of Ugan(Ul\S accounting system. 




The accounting systei 

The system of accounting used i^fore independence did not lend itself to thii 
calculation of the running costs of a^y particular level or type of education. 11m 
emoluments of expatriate teachers were put under one head and are now inextri' 
cable. The format of the estimates of Ministry of Education has now beet 
changed so that the expenditui:t» on the ^arious branches of the educational 
system can be classified separately, but the in^iuble time-lag between preparinj 
the estiinates and publishing the final accounts means that, at the time of writing 
the pnly published accounts available in this form those for the financial yeai 
ending 30 June 1964. A further complication arises fro|n the fact that primary and 
junior secondary schools (with the exception of demonstration ^schoob at teacher- 
training colleges) are administered by kingdom and local authorities, and second* 
level education in Buganda by the kingdom government, and that all these author- 
ities work on a financial year, ending 31 December, whereas ihe central govern- 
ment's financial year ends on 30 June. Again no audited accounts of these 
authorities are available , since the transfer to them of those services on 1 Jul) 
1962. • ' . 

For the time being,, therefore^ costs, especially recurrent costs, have^ to b< 
calculated'in difTmnt ways for the different sectors of education, |iccording to the 
information (available. In future, the planning unit will call for financial information 
^h^ch will enable it to make precise calculations of costs. One very important 
J[tcm,^on which no summarized information has hitherto becji available is the 
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collection of fees in primary schools; now that the control of these fees is located 
in the area education offices, it will be possible to gather the information 
required. 

Dealing with the cost factors 

Costs in all.spheres have a habit of creeping up and, once they have risen, are very 
difficult to bring down. EducatiQn is no exception to this rule,^ and the planning 
unit has had constantly to keep an eye on cost trends and usually to curb increases 
- and even try to reduce costs. 

One of the factors which tended to increase costswas the decision to broaden 
the curriculum of the secondary-school course (see note 1 to Fijgure 1, page IS) 
because it called for the. provision of practical rooms, which meant that ordinary 
class-rooms would be vacant for a large proportion of the time during which they 
should normally be occupied. Applying the standard* of accommodation as shown 
in ^Appendix B to a two-stream S.1-4 school (asifnany schools are at present), 
the numbers of 'seat places' worked out as shown in Jable 4. 

In other words, |n a school for 280 there were 159 'seats* always vacant in a 
giris* school and 2i2 'seats* vacant in a boys* or a mixed school. This led to one 
of the qd Aoc meetings mentioned at the beginning of this study and a recommen* 
datioQ that the number of ordinary class-rooms in secondary schools should b^ 
reduced to three for each four classes^ making a total number of seats of 422 with 
a seat-pupil ratio of l.Sl in a tx)ys* or a mixed school, and a total of 369 seats 
with a ratio of 1.32 in a giris* school. This left classes without^a 'home* class-room, 

■ / ' 

Tabu 4» Number of scat places^ 

I * < . Typ« of Khoolo *' 



Typ« of teaching room , ' ' — 

Boyt Girk Mixed 



Clas^ooms (8) , : 280 280 * .280 

Ar^ndj:raft^m (I) ' . * 35 35 35 \ 

LaboraVorics (2) 70 70 70 

Home economics combined practical room -r- (2)36 (1)18 

Home economics extra practical room — (1)1\ (1)18 

Woodwork workshop (2)36 — (1)18 

Metalwork workshop ' (2)36 ^ (1)18 

■> Drawing room * (1)35 — (1)35 

Totals (for 280 places) 492 439 492 ^ 

Scat-pupil ratio - 1.7^ ' 1.57 ^ 1.76 

1. Figures in parentheses refer to number of class*rooms required.* 
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but this sacrifice was considered necessary. It was also suggested that an ordinary 
class-room l>e used for technical drawing, but the technical inspectors persuaded 
the meeting that a specially equipped room was necessary. 

Another factor which can reduce capital and even recurrent costs is the double- 
session system, wTiich envisages a full secondary education conducted by two 
sets of teachers using the s^me premises twice a day. This has nojv been organized 
almost completely in urban, day secondary schools, where it is, of course, much 
easier to operate than in boarding schools. The amount of capital expenditure 
involved is not very great so long as there is no need for increasing boarding, 
facilities; the main item is staff housing, }he others are extra initial textbooks, some 
supplementary laboratory equipment and more library books. This scheme has 
added twenty-nin^ streams, j.c., some 28 per cent, to the 1964, secondary system. 

Another important cost factor is the pupjl-teachcr ratio: clearly, the higher the 
ratio the lower the teacher cost per place. In striking, the balance, the guiding 
principle is that teachers should be used to the firtlest extent compatible with- 
efficiency. The 3 : 2 ratio of teachers to classes mentioned earlier was based on an 
average teaching time of 28x45 minute periods out of a forty-period week, leaving 
the remaitiing twelve periods for marking and preparation. This has been criticized 
as too low a teaching lo?.d, but as the establishment is normally under strength, 
the teaching load usually amounts at least to thirty periods per week. This means 
that the actual recurrent cost per place is lower than the theoretical one based 
on a full establishment. The Uganda Treasury realistically acknowledges this fact, 
and. as a normal practice, deducts a percentage from the estimates for secondary^ 
level teacher <*osts to allow for vacancies in the establishment. It should be borne 
m mind, hdwcver, that, as the teaching force becomes increasingly Africanized 
and the recruitment time-lag and overseas leave with regard to expatriates become 
• of less importance, it should be possible in principle to ,lower the established 
teache;-class ratio without increasing the actual load per teacher. In practice, this 
will depend on the degree of success in recruiting African teachers. 

Calculating recurrent costs ' ' 

As already mentioned above, owing to the difficulties dqe to the accounting 
system, costs, especially recurrent costs, have to be calculated on the basis of 
whatever information is available. The two examples giv,en below relate to primary 
and secondary education respectively. . . ^ 

The first concerns primary schools and is based on the estimates of the kingdom 
and local authorities which adrninister these schools. The calculation is shown in 
Appendix I. Minor towns are included in the ruraf figures because tffeir educational 
facilities come nearer to those of the 'district' type than to those of the.main 
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towns. A few small and medium-size towns are missing in the table owing^to l^ck 
ofinformation^^ut since they represent only 0.5 per cent of the total they can be 
ignored for the purposes of this calculation. Since by far the greatest task of these 
authorities is the administration of primary and junior secondary education, all 
administration costs and other miscellaneous expenses have been charged to the 
cost of running primary and junior secondary education, especially as the voca- 
tional schools are scheduled to disappear (see. note 1 to Figure.!); In the case of 
Buganda, however, the administration costs were divided proportionately to 
school running costs between prin^ary* and second-level schools. 

The figures in Appendix I, were based on salaries. and allowances as they were 
prior to the revision in July 1964. The additional annual cost for the areas shown 
in the appendix as a result of this revision is estimated at about £380,000 which, 
for the ^28,^ enrolment concerned, represents £0.7 per place. This added to the 
£7 total for the areas shovyn in \hc appendix gives an average annual recurrent 
cost to public funds of £7.7 per primary-school place (including junior secondary). 

To this must be added the fees, for which no audited accounts were available 
an<J whicKiiad to be assessed as best they could. Fronj the experience of officers 
who are familiar with the fees cojlccted, it was estimated that the average would 
vary between 25 and 30 shillings per child. Taking a figure of £1.3, the total cost 
per primary (and junior secondary) school place would amount to* £9.0. 

The second example concerns secondary education, for which more accurate 
information is available. Audited accounts for Buganda were not available, but 
those of the central government for 1963-64 were available in a form which made 
it easy to extract the figures for public expenditure on secondary education. It was 
therefpre decided to use the central government figures as a basis. ^ 

The paper prepared for this purpose for the working party is shown in. 
Appendix J, There were a few complicating factors: a residual secondary modern 
course was being abolished and was disappearing; the pattern of the teaching force 
would change by 1971, the final year of the next development period, as a result 
of the planned production of more Ugandan teachers; lastly, all calculations for 
1963 and 1964 had to be averaged because of the financial year ending 30 June. 
The annual recurrent costs per place came to £ 107.0 for S. 1-4 and £ 123.0 for S.5-j6. 
Appendix J also gives, the calculations for technical schools and teacher-training 
colleges (grade III and grade 1\ teachers). ' ' ' 

Knowing the projected enrolments, it is easy to calculate the recurrent costs for 
the different levels and types of edu-^ition. These costs are sho^wn in Table 5. 

The wQrking par^ now had to compare the total as calculated on the basis of 
enrolments 2tnd recyrrent costs per placx with the total as calculated^on the basis 
of the manpower survey, based on the doubling of gross domestic product per 
head between 1966 and 198L The first GDP objective for 1971 had been calculated 
and divided amongst ten sectors in accordance with a model! £ducat!o;i — one of 
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TaiU'5, Recurrent cotU of different type$ of edueation 



T*?"?" per •Boum m W7I coS! 



' '(COOOi) 



Jprimary,; 9 



S.1-4. 



720010 649f 



27 059 2193 



^^lif^ ' / 3 198 . 393 

Grad^ir.TT - . / 120 ' * 3600 ^ 432 

r"^^v T?7^ . , • ^ ^\ 297 • ItOO 335 

Grade V,TT' . , ^ ' 500 3OO 250 

Techni<i|il coHetct, 500 304 ' 152' 

Commercial colleges . - 250 ioo ^ - 123 

Technical and farm ' , ^137.3 3.370 

' lOQP . . . 160«; 1601 
Overseas . . , 

Dei>anmenul^ 



Total 



. 500 
150 

13962 



^' ofSSuo?**"^"^ education^ conducted by government dements ouuide the Mi-istry. 

' ; ' '-r r: — ~ r H - >! 

the ten sectors^had a figure of £12 million, which represented actual expendi- 
ture for the year 1971, and did not therefore include amortization of premises and 
equipment, except to the extent that these wefe maintained or replaced during 
the year. Nor did tfcis figure include capital expenditure during, 1971 which came 
jipder the head 'Industry and construction'. 
^ ■ ' As can be^ seen, the total of £ 1 3,962,000 determined on the basis of enrolments 
- *nd costs per place exceeds only by 16 ptfr cent the £12 million allocated on the 
basiS-Df Hhe rise in GDP; The next obvious task was;o see if any costing rates 
could be lowered, and in this connexion the university and the grade III teacher 
training were clearly the first choices for a possible cut. At the time of writing, 
'^tl^^.worttingparty waS engaged on this task. , ° 

^ \ ,■ ' 

Calculating capital costs » . ' 

Duri'^g the 1950s and early 1960s, the capital costs of schools in Uganda rose to 
such ata extent that,/ecently, even the esUmates of £750 per 8.1-4. place aqd of 
£850 p^r S.5-6 pUce have seenied to be too low. This was a . matter for some 
coricfm, especiaUy as Kenya was building at much cheaper rates. When ap- ; 
preached, the Kenya Ministry of Education very generously .gavie Uganda a free 
hand to use itsi plans and, as a result, a critical comparison vyas.made with a view 
to evolving ideas on which to found an entirely new set of scaies and sUndards, 
thereby als( reducing the amount sppnt on architects' tnd other professional fees' 
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which were running at between 6 and li^ per cent of ihe contract price. The ad hoc 
committee which followed, and its outcome, have been described in Chapter 1, 
under ^Other planning bodies Vl , ' 

The capital cpst per secondary-schotol place which results from Appendix B will 
vary slightly according to the kind of school (boys, girls, mixed, with a general, 
agricultural or commercial bias), but the tyerage cost per place, including buildings, 
works, furniture and equipment, comes to about £550, which is a considerable 
improvement on' the previous £^50 to £850. Moreover, a higher proportion of 
this sum (16 per cent) than that allowed pi^yiously wiU go to furiiiture and equip- 
ment. It should be bbme in mind, however, that the building industry is subject 
\o tenders ahd^that contract prices pan be affected by wage claims, taxes and 
duties as well as by a boom in building. 

^ At the time of writing the working party had not^ieached the stage of calcu- 
lating the capital cost of the 1966*71 development programme. The procedure to 
be.followed-is, of course, similar to . that used'for recurrent costs. Of the £230 
million allocated for total investm9nt during the period, the share of education 
IS £12 million. Since S.1-4 is to be increased by 11,838 places and S.5-6. by 1,993 
idajes, secpndary expansion alone will cost £550x(l 1,838+ 1^993), i^e„ some 
£7.5;nillton. Jt looks, therefore, as \hough the. working party will have;a^difficult 
t&skin fitting the capital programme into the figure of £12 million, but it\will be 
helped by the fact that most of the expansion of primary education is achieved by 
the efforts of parents (in the form of labour, for instance). All in all, therefore, 
some £4.5 million would be left for primary, university, technical and commercial 
education and teacher training. Clearly, consideration may have to be given to 
allocating a somewhat larger share to. education. 

Comparing costs fov different kinds of schools 

Once the costs per place, both recurrent and capital, are known, it is a simple matter 
to calculate quickly the cost of ^ proposal and to make comparisons between differ* 
ent kinds of schools. If, for instance, it were suggested that ten new trelTle-stream 
S. 1-4 schools be opened, the capital cost would be lO x 4 :>< 35 X 3 x 550= £2,3 10,000 
and the additional recurrent cost^ 10x4><i5X3x I07«£449,400. 

In. the same way, it is possible to compare, in terms of certain^costs, boarding 
and day schools^By contracting the relevant figures from Appendix J, the comparison 
shown in Table 6 ^can be established for S. 1-4 classes. ■ \ >^ 

So much for recurrent costs. But xapital costs, .show .at\ even greater 
margin, since the cost of a day-school place is estimated at £370, against £550 for 
a boarding school. Gearly, for a given amount of money^ day schools would 
mean a m.uch^greater development than boarding schpols but, as was pointed 
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jMyi 6f Coraparison in cc^s between boarding and day schools ' ^ 

CpstliAn* * • > per ptoce per annum ^ " - 

• ' Boarding school Day school ' 

' ' ' I ' ^ ' 

Teacher ilcmeni^(p*r. 19) . 53.7 ^ ^% 7 

OpitAtibn .(par. 1) 2225 • .5*0 

Block grant ^(par. 2) * 4.0 . 4^0 

Fees 5 ^ptr. 10) 25.0 , {f'j^ 

^ y ' *dfl5.2 - 89T 

out earlier, the distribution of the popijlation does not always make this possible. 

Similarly, a comparison can be' made between rural wid urban schools. At the 
sccohd-leyel this amounts in practice to a comparison between boardin^^and day 
schools for reaspns explained earlier (sec 'Location of schools' in Chapter 4). At 
the primai7 level, ho\yever,' another factor enters the calcul;^tions. The large 
difference between the recurrent costs of rural and urban places shown in 
Appendix I-^£ 6.4 hrid £22.6 respectively— might seem alarming, but it is in fact 
due to a deliberate policy. Before independence, urban primary education was 
largely designed for Asian and European expatriates, who resided mostly in the 
larger towns; and experience has shown that there is still a need for that type ef^ 
education suitably integrated. The country still needs expatriates, and the existence 
of English-type schools, especially at the primary levcl,^ is an important factor in 
inducing expatriates to accept appointments, there are also the children of the 
growing diplomatic corps and the educated Ugandans who wish to take advantage 
of, and are prepared to pay for, education of this .kind for their children. The 
higher cost of these schools is largely counter-balanced by the revenue frdm 
higher fees. ' ' 1 . . T ' . 

Administration and cpnttoi of expenditure 

The central government has by far the largest share of financial control. Fees 
usually provide less than 20 per cent of the recurrent costs, the remainder coming 
from public funds. Again some 80 per cent of the expendltufe of kingdom and. 
local authorities on primary education is provided by statutory or iblock granis 
from the central government. In fact, no significant development can t^ke plac«^ 
without the finance provided by the central authority. . - 

The Treasury ihstructions'place the responsibility for control of expenditure of. 
government funds for education ahd educational development personally on the 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Education, but give him the power to 
delegate his authority. In reality, the development expenditure is administered by 
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the planning unit, and it is the planning officer who incurs expenditure in the 
name of the permanent 5?ecretary. The actual authorizing of expenditure is done 

^ by an education officer in the , planning unit under the close contr9l of the planning 
officer. 

The present system is maiijy based on grants to the boards of governors and 
management committees which administer secondary and primary schools 
respectively. The school estimates must be , approved by the ministry or the locfal 
education, committee, as the case may be, and, within defined limits, boards of 
goVemqrs and management committees arc, bound to keep to these estimates, 
which are cast in a form approved by the ministry. The provision of furniture and 
equipment for development purposes is made similarly by a grant after the school 
has satisfied thc planning^fficer (in fact, his education officer advised by specialist 
inspectors) that {he request is reasonable and suitable to its needs. 

The allocation of the quantitative development ofprimary and junior secondary 
services to th<5 various authorities is done by the planning unit with the approval 
of the Minister of Education. When, these authorities are in possession of this 
information^ local, education committees submit their proposals for allocation^^o 
individual schools for the approval of the ministry. If the. latter, approves, it 
grants to the authority concerned the necessary funds, and the education committee 
(Controls the developrhent. , 

In Buganda second-level development is first discussed between the two 
Ministries of Education, and when the proposals are approved by ahe , Minister 
of Education of the central government, capital d^yelopment passes under the 
control of the planning unit, while the Buganda ministry geits grants for the running 
of the service. ' * . 

At the implementation stage, capital expenditure^ at the second level has hitherto 
taken the form of grants to boards of governors under the control of architects,^ 
who naturally receive a fee for their services. The exceptions to this rule have been 
schools founded by the government which are in the minority and for which the 
work has be^n directed by the n\inistry or corporation officially charged with the 
control of public building. The Ministry of Education has felt for some time now 
that, as standard plans are now available, it should have its own architects and a 
works supervisory section so as to centralize the control of the school-buildipg 
programme and thus promote efficiency and economy. In particular, such control 
would make it possible to offer bulk contracts for several neighbouring schools, 
a.practice likely to lead to economies. At the time of Nyriting, however, this section, 
^hich is to be part of the:planning unit, has not^et rhaterialized. When it docji, the 
'system of grants will have' to be modified. 

Likewise consideration has been given to centralized bulk purchase of furniture 
and equipment. Up t ) now only some kitchen equipment and engineering equip- 
ment for technical schools have been purchased through the Crown Agents for 
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Overseas governments and administration in London by competitive tender^ It 
may be not^ that these purchases, are free of customs duty; this, though nol 
making anyjdifference to the economy as a whole, helps the.Ministry ofcEdpcatioi] 
i n getting a jlrgef *sharc of the national cakb'. This system is likely to be expanded. 
Whilst the de\Wopment is proceeding, the officer administering the level or type 
^ of edu^atiort concerned is informed of the deUils of the progression of classes by 
a form such as is shown in Appendix K.i He can then apply the staffing fbrmulae 
and capiution rates, and make provision in the recurrent estimates for the addi- 
tional staff TVfquired. Thus when the work is completed, the administration of the 
developed service automatically passes into his hands. 

It h realized, however, that a proper control of expenditure requires more 
detailed information than is available at present. It requires, financial sUtistics 
in a form which would enable trends to be watched' and, if necessary, curbed; it 
requires summarized information on salaries, allowances, expenditure on teaching 
equipment, and on such topics ds the respective costs of arts'and science in $.5-6/ 

With this end in view, a committee produced recommendations for a form of 
account^ for schools administered by boards of govMj|)rs which are §hown in 
Appendix L. Th? characteristic of this form is that^e tptals. for the vertical 
columns I to IV added as far as the horizontal row E (and entered in row F) give 
the recurrent expenditure broken down , to purposes (living, tuition, medical, 

^administration), whereas the totals f^orthe hprizonteil rows A to E entered, under V 
give the breakdown by type of expenditure (salaries^ stores, tranjport, maintenance, 
depreciation). Square Y F^shows the totaUxpenditurci which' should bd the same 
for the vertical column as for the horizontal row. Column, VI is mer^y^ another 
way of analysing row C, and column Vlf anotfticr way^of analysing ro^y D. Capital 
and replacemcrjtexpehditofres are then entererf in rows G and I respectively. This 

, system lends itself to pimch-qtrd treatment, ind thus to the building up of over-all 
'o statistics. * . : # 



Foreign aid for education * • . 

A very important part of the planning unjt's work is the preparation of appii- 
cations for external aid and the control of the varioa§ phases of the pfojects 
concerned. This involves long and deuilcd discus^jions with the rcprescnUtives of 
the aiding bodies, pVeparation of detailed background and project information, 
and ample reports on the progress of the scheme. Banks and agencies which grant 



I Appendix K wis based on the development plin prior to the working party 's recommendations, 
and the 1966 figurci do not, therefore, cohform with the enrolments as given in Table 3 in 
the text. V • * \^ - 
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Finandal tiptcl< 

fokoi or tssi$tiiic< naturally want' to know what is goin£ to bfc done with their 
money, and whether the receiving country can afford to miuntain the scheme and, 
if need be, repay the loan ai^ pay the interest. Ultimately, this is a matter for the^ 
Ministry of Finance, which negotiates and finalizes the loan agreement^, though the 
initial spade-work is done by the planning^u^t of .the Ministry of Education. The 
approach 'may differ according to agencies,' but there are certain fundamental 
^questions which all of them are likely to ask: What is ^the educational background 
• , wd the development plan into which the project is toffit? Wiat is the purpose of 
the project and how does,it fit intb the plan? Is the loan or grant to be spent jn.the 
mosl economic mann^, and how will the expenditure be controlled? Can the 
receiving countiy maintain the resulting scheme and, where appropriate, repay 
the loin with interest? ^ 

The answer^ to these questions require a. wealth of information, and it usually 
takes at least a year between the first discussions and the signing of the agreement. 



^ionclusions 



There is no doubt that placing the control prall sUges of planning and develop- 
ment in the h^nds of one unit has been jn unqualified success; in fact, with the 
hindsight 6f vxpcrience, it;is difficult to visualize any other way of carrying out 
such a'task. It means that the planning pMccr is constantly aufait with the situation, 
changes in policy, diflBculties which inevitably arise, and is thus able to. take steps 
to ensuror that the devclo|)mcnt proceeds. Within the framework of over-all policy, 
he has considerable ppwer and responsibility, and his control of the capital vote 
for education makes him the keyrfigure in educational development. 

These Tpowers m^ke it all the more necessary for him to inform and consult the 
right people and, if need be, to refer to higher authority. It is often difficult .to' 
appreciate when to make a decision and when to refer to higher authority; this 
*only comes with experience. But the organizational framework, as shown, in 
Appendix A and described in Chapter 1 , males it possible to avoid petty despotism. 
A ^eat deal depends on personalities, but there are times when the planning 
officer has to bring home some hard and unpalatable truths—usually economic 
facjs— to his ^:pllcagucs. the paraniount object, of course, is to use the availably 
resources to the best advantage. In this connexion, the link with research can 
be extremely urtful The planners may have neither the time,not the expertise t,a 
investigate a problem, and a formal link between the plannmg unit and research 
organizations ensures that such problems are investigated with the ncce^iry 
expertise and detachment. * . <. , 

One thing which stands out cleariy> is the importance of detailed statistical 
irtformation at all stages of educational planning and development. But tfiere is 
no point in collecting data which are irrelevant: they only cause complaints from 
those Avhp have to cpUcct them, and complications and delays in analysing and pro-^ 
ccssing data that are necessary. Yet it might well be .the case that cvch m6re 
informalipn than is proposed in Appendix F is necessary, mc\ as average at- 
tendance, use of school facilities, and perhaps another set of^^statistics for the last 



Conclusions 

0 ^ • » 

term of tKc school year to assess the effects of drop-out and accession during the 
year. There is certainly a need for better statistics on finance. , 

Textbooks and teaching equipment are of such importance that a caV^n be 
made for a subsidy to supplement fees in poorer areas so as to enable a minimum 
scale:of equipment to be provided; ' * 

Jit view of the almost inevitable conflict between educational needs based on 
manpower requirements and tho^ that are dictated by the universal desire for 
cducatiori, it might be advisab\p to express the forecasts within a wider range so as 
to t^ke spmc account of the human aspiration element. 

It w'ould be of considerable help to educational planners in developing countries 
if the various agencies offerihg aid could co-ordinate and standardize the classifi- 
cation of the information they require. At present, the planner has to approach 
i^ch application for aid, as a. separate, very large exercise, and this inevitably 
makes for duplication anc^^wastcoof effort. • 

But ^hether he deals wi * external aid agencies or with the various interests in 
his own country, the education planner often finds himself in the position :of , 
holding tht balance, usually between teachers vyith ideas, often expensive ideas, 
on the one hand,, and Jiatd-headed economists and financiers, on the other. 
AltHough an educationist, he should be fully conversant with economic facts and 
able to make quick assessments, striking the right balance between educational 
needs and economic necessities. Often he is the only person qualified . to do so. 

This does hot mean that the qualitative aspects of education should.or could be 
neglected. In fact, they are so important that they need to>bc placed upder separate 
control. In this resp^t, the Uganda system is working well, and the personal 
contacts between the planning unit,, on t^e one han^, andahe Inspectorate and 
Institute of Education, on the other, ensure mutual information and ufiderstaading. 
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Nbrn-TO AFRENDIX B 

i ' I • 

1. OlRce. Head\ biirsar*s and general oflKces; lavatory and wash-basin for head. Furniture and 
equipment include typewriter, a({|dling machine and filing cabinets! 

2. Stair room. Includes one lavatoi^ and wash-basin Tor every five teacher potts. Based on 
25 sq. ft. floor wea per teacher post plus 20 sq. ft. per lavatory/wash-buin unit. 

3. Library. Bookshelves included in building. cosU; equipment includes card-index and filing 
cabinets. Grant for books based on £400 each per CSC and HSC stream, given when new 
Stream begins. v 

4. Class:room for thirty*flve. (a) Chalkboard and display boards built in; furniture consisU of 
desks and chairs for students, table and chair for taicher, and moveable cupboard recom« 
mended, as built-in cupboards reduce floor space, (b) Should be built in blocks of four class- 
rooms, poniplete with stores, at beginning of new CSC stream, or two class-rooms at begin* 

• ning of new TS stream. » 

5. qass-room for twenty-flve. (a) For TTC^ (b) See item 4 (a), (c) Should be built in blocks 
of four class-rooms complete with stores, at beginning of new TTC stream at grade II level, 
oi: doubly Stream at grade IH level. 

6. qass-ropm for twenty, (a) For HSC ciasses. (b) See item 4 (a), (c) Should be built in blocks 
of two or fobr class-rooms,:complete with store, * i" 

7. Class-room stores. Ten per cent of total class-room area is allowed for cla'js-room stores; 
includes built-in shelves where necesiary. ' 

S. Geog^phy room. Includes storage space and a sink. ' 
9'. Art and craft room. Includes storage^ space and long trough sinks with six taps per siqk. 
Scale: one per school; a second when third stream begins. 

10. .Laboratory, Each laboratory 1,150 sq. ft; preparation, balance and store-rooms a toul of 
20 per. cent 9f total areas o( laboratories. Chemistry laboratory: eighteen sinks, twenty twin 
points for Bunsen burners^ Physics labbrator en sinks, ten twin points for Bunsen burners; 
Biolofy laboratory: ten- smks, ten twin points^for Bunsen burners. Should be designed in 
groups of three laboratories, for physics, chemistry and biology, with gas installation serving 
all three. In interim stages, before a laboratory block is completed, some laboratories will 
have to be used for two subjects; even so, the initial grant for teaching equipment will be 
given complete each year, if all three subjects are Uught. 

11. Home economics combined practical room. Scale: girls' school, two per school; mixed 
school, one per school, second added when third-stream HSC offering home economics 
begins. This scale is based on the assumption that r.il the giris offer home economics. 

12. Home economics model house. Seal?: Girls' Sch^l, two per school; mixed school^one per. 
school, second added wlieri third-stream HSC offering HE begins. This scale is. based op the 

. assumption that all the girls offer home economics. 

13. Honie economics extra practical room. Scale: Girls' school, "one in second year of double- 
stream school, or one in second year and one in third year of treble-stream %hool; mixwl 

* school, one in third year of doub|^stream school, or one in second year of treble-stream 

school. This sciile is bas<id on the assumption that all the* girls off^er home economics. 
14 Workshop (woodwork). Consists of workshop 35 ft. x 18 ft. and two stores each 9 ft. x 10 ft. 

15. WCsXday school). One )VC ibr every twenty-five, pUces up to one hundred, and one for 
every forty above one hundred. For boys, 1 ft. lO in. of urinal should replaceevery other WC, 

. One wash-basin to every. WC. " ' 

16. Class-rooin WCs (boarding school). Half the scale.of item 15. 

17. l>ormitory. Assuming that a proper water supply and sewage disposal ar6 available, dormi- 
tories should be built coinplete with one WC for every ten placw, 1 ft. 10 in. of urinal for 
every ten boy places, one wash-basin. for every five places, one shower for every seven places. 
Storage should be 3 per cent of sleeping area. Dhobi washing sinKs should b? built adjacent 
to the ablutions at one basin for every five places. Furniture includes, bed. mattress, pillow, 
blanket an^ loi jcr for each* place. * 

18. phobi drying area. Attached or very adjacent to the dormitory. An area containing $ne 
ironing 'peninsula' for every five places, enclosed with a low wall and ppen-work security 
measures, such as ^expanded, metal. 

19. Students' common room. The area allowed is top small for a'coinmon room per dormitory, 
unless the dormitory is inordinately large. There should therefore be a central common room 
of at least the size of a claS2>-room. If common rooms are built larger than class-room size, 
they Avould be very useful for examination rooms. 



20. 



ft. per bed, and a small dhr 



21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 



26. 
27, 
2S. 

34 
35 



Sic^ bay. Eased on four beds per one hundred places 
pteniafy, WC and ablutions. . V 
' Matron *s quaher. Part of same buildicg as skk bay. 
Dining hall. As school ibxpan<is, should be designed to 
Kitchen. See item 22. \ 
Assembly hall. Ho grant for ah assembly hall^wili.be consl 
500 places capacity. Even then, it. ukes low priority in the 
ministry*! over-allvt>te. \ ' 

Head's house. Super area inclusive of garage and .slants' quarter. 
Teacher*sybiu3ar!s house.. $e^ item 26. \ \ \ ^ 
Subordinate staff housing. Apart from two cooks, one driver and 
assumed that all other subordinate staff wiU live.out; \ . . 
Other initial teaching equipment. Such as tape-recorders, projectors, etc. . 
Vehicle. After the capital . grant for a vehicle, a school i^^pected to depreciate it in its 
recurrcSat estimates. " ^ ^ \ 




Appeiidix B 



tit of extensioii4 

before a school reaches 
location of funds from the 



quartermaster, it is 



N.B. Items I to 1 1, 13, 14, 17, 20 to 22, superftcial area and coats inchide 6 K. wide verandah. 
Items 2, 3, 19, 20, 22 and 23 should always be designed for a minimum of 280 places, and 
should later be expanded as the school grows. All cosU exclusive of fees for architects. 
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Smithed curve of population age groups (1959 census) 
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APPgNDIX D (cont.) . 

Ugajnda Ministijr of Education. Annual statistictl return for the year 19-- 
2. Senior secondary schools and grade II teacher-traintng collegei 
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23 and over , 
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African ' 
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Asian 
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A. 

Group of school* 


A ^ 


B 


C 


D 

/ ^ • 


E , 


9 V 




B. 

Type of school* 


Primary 


Junior 
secondary 


Senior 
secondary 


Secondary 
modern 


Rural trade 


Home craft 


Farm school 


District division 
or municipality 
and county 


o 






County 




Foundation body^ 


I'^cal 

Gov rnment 


Church of 
Uganda 


Roman 
Catholic 


Moslem •-rjf'u 


PriSte 


Other , 


Sex of pupils* 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 
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Name of school 




PoslttI address 


Code of school 
(Uuve blank) 


A 
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D . 
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V 
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Is gram paid for- (S" 
Hit salary, or not O 
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Date oTpostinf ^ 
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Aiiaual overseas ^ 
feddition (£) w 
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Annual basic ;:r 
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qualifications o 
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Teacher's ^ 
qualifications > ^ 
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Date of permanent ^ 
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Teacher's name 2 
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1 (Leave bla 




1 f Leave bla 
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n 

Z 
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1 (Leave bla 
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tt 
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K 

Z 
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ft 

Z 
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1 (Leave blai 
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1 (Leave blai 
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tt'Number of tc^x>ols by catefory (ai<M idK>ob,ODly) 19!^^^^' 

Orou^A OrouptBaodC * > , OrottpiDAiidB 

^''AtitaiDwxmbtr T^aH^ JmSt SwioT TmcW- Ttchokal Primary Junior S«ifc>r TMcbtf* 'PHmtry Junior. 
« MComUiy itconaMy iwlnlni ' * Mcondwr atcomUiy ^nJnini i McomUr 



. 1956 


1176 


96 


17 




56 


100 . 


13 




1 


10 




' J 957 


;ioio 


109 


• 18 


37 


75 * 


"l02 


26 ^ 




1 


,•^11 




1951 




154^ 


19 


'34 


94' ' 


102 


31 




1 


12 




. 1959 


2490 


173 


20 


33 * 




104 


27 ^ 


0 7^^ 


1 






1960 


2 249 


tti 


• 22 


34 


92 


93 


29 




1 


\2 




1961 


^ • 2 293 


, 26l\ 


14 


35 


16 


93 


30 




1 


12 




1961 


2 352' 


339 


28 


35 


49 


i3 


38 




1 


12 




1963 


2415 


424 


41* 


35*^ 


10* 


57 


32 






13 


3 


. 1964 ^ 


2 353 


480 


41* 


32* 


7* 


58 


33 






' n 


4 


1. See note 


opposhe paf e'^ 






















2* Pupils enrolled by catefory (tided schools only) 1956*64* 


y 






Oroup A 








Groups B and C ^ 




Groups D and B 


At at 31 Daoembtr Primary 


Junior 


Stnlor « 


Taaeliar- 


Tkhflical 


Primary 


Junior 


Smior 


Taachtr* 


Primary 


Junior 


« 




Mcondary 


MCondary 


trainint 


Mcondary 


wcondary 


training ^ 




Mcondary 


1956 


263r765 


9 141 


2410 


3 987 


3 338 


13 505 


3 327 


846 


65 


999 




1957 


297 769 


11544 


.2911 i 


I 4147 


3807 


14610 


,2^77 


1712 


73 . 


1012 




" 195S 


317179 


14 301 


3153 ^ 


4057 


4513 


14 823 


3 051 


'l 846. 


83 


.1083 




1959 


337 571 


16 848 


. 3 412 


• 3 667 


3 885 


15 691 


3149 


2143 


95^ 


1204 




1960 


345 834 


18 122 


3 815 


3 182 


4 348 


^16013 


3 219 


2 64^ 


97 


1 166 




,1961 


370436 


22 207 


4108 


3 061 


3,945-. 


15 635 


3 633 


2 591 


94 . 


1 224 




1962 


317966 


25 942 


4 580 


3 372 


2 858 


15 613 


4 294 


3 246 . 


99 


1 180 




1963 


456912 


\ 34693 


' 10195* 


4029* 


1 334* 


14039 


4 373 






1 611 


97 




466 217 


38670 


11652 


4076* 


1 370* 


14273 


.4 554 






1 910 


173 
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3. Number of prtirlarx icboob'and itreamt by district and class 



Dwrict, „ 
Mmm or MHwdpikily 


9dko6k 


1 


2 


3 


« 4 , 


5 


4 


Bowa 


74 


7i 


76' 


73 


72 


• 59 ' 


' 54 ~ 


Mttkono. 


92 


98 ' 


102 


93 


89 


75 ' 


68 




116 


134 


134 


125 


M28 


no ' 


102 


Mpifi . 


tl 


94 


96 


83 


10 > 


66 . 


\f 


Mltykna' 


'61 


62 


60 


63 


54 


58 


49 


Mubende, ^ 


41 


51 


» 50 


42 


39 


38 


36 


'Masfkai 


153, 


178 


166 


160 


160 


156 , 


143' 


Kampalil 


20 


40 


41 


40' 


41 


40 


- 27 


AdibU * 


166 


183 


179 


173 


168 


154 • 


150 


'Xaramoja 


55 


70 


56 


51 


'41 


19 


. 14 


Eango > 


121 


131 


' 130 


131 




122 




Madi 9 


21 


33 


34 


29 


28 


25 


24 


West Nile 


164 


* 178 


170 


167 


•163 


137 


131. ^ 


Ittfisu^ 


111 


114 


117 


98 


'96 


91. 


89 


Bukedi 


151< 


\5'6 


161' 


154 


-148 


138 


133 ' 


Busofa 


208 


2iO. V 


209 


196 


183 


169 


155 " ' 


;Sebei 


. 20 


21 


}9 


14 


' U3 


i4 


,13 


Tesc^ 


166 


177 


178 


i6iv ' 




nit * 




JiiUa 


11 


16 


17 


15 


•X 


18 


17 


Mbale 


7 


\(i 


II 


11 


10 


12 N 


10 


,Tbroro 


6 


;u6 


7 


5 


3 


4 


•5 


Ankole 


177 




193 


171 




122 


103 


Bunyoro 


80 


82 


95 


75 


68 


61 


59 


Xifezt 


177 . 


183 


183 


170 


- 150 


117 


' 106 


Tpro 


100 




119 


94 


85 


71 


60 


Bwamba/Busongora 


22 ^ 


29 


23 


23 


19 , 


16 


16 


/Total 


2422 


'2 650 


2 626 


24li 


^ 2295 


2030 , 


. 1 881 , 



1. Group A deiK>tes schoi^s witttA^pr^om Afikan enrolment; group B denotes those 
with a predominantly Asian enrolm^t; frdup.,C demotes those with a prdominantly Goi^n 
enrolment; group D denotes those with a predominantly European ^enrolment; group^E 
deno.tes those which are multi-racial. 

Senior secondary and technical schools and teacherttraining colleges are now for all races, 
hmce the figures marked * apply accordingly. 

There are also dghteen secomiary modem schools, eight home-craft centres, seven jilhior farm 
Khobls and twenty- four ^ral ti:adescliools(iii 1 964). 

2. ' Senior secondary and technical schools. and teacher-training colleges are now for all races, 

hence the figures marked * apply* accordingly. ' 

There are 1,016 pupils in secondary modem schools, 343 pupils in home-craft centres, 262 

stvdenU in junior fanh schools and 868 studenU in rural trade schools. 



AFKNDix E (cont.) 4. ToUl enrolment in primary tchools by xlutrict an(l class 



Diviiion, 
dittrict or muiikip«Uty 



Cm I 



CUMt2 



C1«m3 



Girit 



»oyt 



Oirit 



Bowa 

Mukono 

Mengo. • 

Mpigi 

Mityana 

.Mubende 

Ma^ka 

Kampala 

/Total 

North 
Acholi 
Karajnoja 
Lango 
.Madi 
West }^ile 
e. 

Total 



1 323^ 
1801 

2 695 
1147 
1209 
^ 937 

3 586 
806 



1 262 
1616 
2640 
1 550 
1098 

785 
3 221 

764 



14 204 12 936 



1225 


h227 


1207 


1185 


1865 


K493 


1704 


1 339 


2 635 ' 


2 368 


2 426 


2 310 


1 723^ 


1477 


1478 


1 197 


1 170 


981 


1 177 


954 


760 


688 


651 


474 


3 163 


2675 


3006 


2 377 


828 


748 


\ 751 


722 


13 369 


lliS57 


12400 


10 588 



4 730 
1852 
2 755 
1006 
7 268 



2 785 
480 

I 705 
504 

3 282 



4324 
,908 

2954 
968 

4 773 



2126 
157 

1639 
378 

1 716 



4 052 
729 

3 405 
763 

3 911 



17 611 8 756 13 927 6016 12 860 



,Easf 








/ 




Bugisu 

' Bukedi 
Busoga 

, Sebci 
Teso 
Jii\ja 
Mbale 

^ Tororo 


2 466 
4 280 
4184 

489 
4124 

323 
,107 
' 137 


2006 

2 901 

3 268 
280 

2 932 
285 
178 
110 


2 569 

3 985 
3 986 

386 
3940 
332 
200 
156 


1740 
2 332 
2960. , 

217 
2 596 

325 

178 

12i ' 


2 123 

3 668 
3 924 

302 
3 651 
296 
195 
^ 107 


Total 


16200 


11 '960 


15554 


104^69 


14 266 


IVesf 












^nkole 

Bunyoro 

Kigezi 

'T<Jr6 

• J' B^vamba/BQspngora 


4 363 
"2119 
4 688 

2 935 
831 


2 679 

1 686 

2 932 
2 063 

300 


4 503 
1993 

5 071 
2 552 

515 


2 433 
1444 

2 792 
1 682 
163 


'JS15 
1379 
4'267 
1 973. 
450 


Total 


14 936 


9 660' 


14.634 


8 514 


^^^^ 


, / 

Total (Ugag^a) 


• ^> 63 OUl 


43 312* 


*57 484 


36 656 


51 510 ' 


• * 

% 




I ' ■ 




* \ 
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Girb 



CUm6 



Boyt 



Girli 



Toul 



Boyt 



Girb 



Grand 
toul 



1313 


1050. 


1 145 


8f3 


991 


661 


1610 


1 296' 


1 511 


1 ofo 


1 165 


757 


2427 


2 283 


2 155 


. 2033 


2004 


1636 


1 405 




1285 


851 


1 222 


692 


\ 07,4 ^ 


851 


1048 


747 


951 


567 


0/4 




568 


393 


590 


350 


3 0S7 


2 355 


3 032 


2043 


2 696 


. 1694 


/DO 


704- 


750 


724 


701 


653 


12 316 


10102 


11494 


8 664 


10420 


7 010 


I 3 514 


1 255 


3 299 


1 030 


4031 


1 j061 


. 526 


•71 


310 


48 


293 


36 


3 365 


1 162 


3 193 


935 


3 654 


943 


570 


153 


510 


• 115 


586 


93 


30tt 


789 


2 730 


680 


2904 


623 


11063 


3 430 


10042 


2 808 


1146^ 


2 756 


2162 


1 326 


2 236 


1 090 


2 380 


1 020 


3 595 


1 516 


3 336 


1 237 


3 656 


1 107 


3 731 


.2 274 


3 652 


1 862 


3 702 


1470 


318 


104 


374 


93 


417 


65 


3 57S 


1649 


3 207 


1 322 


3 510 


150 


350 


30^ 


340 


289 


327 


248 


ISO 


149 


205 


198 


165 


152 


102 


86 


100 


58 


102 


64 


14016 


^7407 


13450 


6149 


14 259 


5 276 


3 514 


1585 


2913 


1 204^ 


2 349 


887 


1 102 


740 


^ 903 


608 


926 


500 


3 820 


1718. 


2 993 


I 263 


2 61 if. 


1010 


1 681 


907 


1373 


680 


1074 


496 


^ 363 


71 


310 


70 


• 322 


62 


10480 


,5021 


8 492 


3 825 


7 288 


2 955 


47 945 


25 960 


43478 


21 446 


43 435 


17 997 


« 1 


V 











7204 
. 9 826 
14 342 
8960 
6629 
4180 
18540 
4 592 



23 950 
4 618 

19 326 
4403 

24 674 



22 520 
.23179 

2 286 
22010 

1968 
• 1 142 
704 



21 557 
8422 
23456 
11588 
2 791 



6148 
7511 

13 270 
687r 
5198 

3 194 

14 365 

4 315 



9 812 
928 
8^107 
1460 
8 178 



13 936 8 632 



10852 
14 562 
911 
11 564 
1 724 
1017 
534 



10 907 

5 968 

11 823 

6 959 
-802 



67.514 36 459 



13 452 
*17 337 
27 612 
15 831 
11 827 

7 329 
32 905 

8 907 



IMll 60527 135 200 



/ ■ 
33 762 

5 546 
27433 

5 863 
32 852 



76971 28 485 105 456 



22 568 
33 372 
37 741 
3197 
33 574 
• 3 692 
2159 
;238 



87 745 49 796 137 541 



. 32 464 
14 390 
35 279 
18 547 
3 593 

104 273 



^9 
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Totaled avenie itlirict o/ junior secondary teachers by dU^rict 



Salary 



AHowaooe 



OvwtMt AdcUtion 

U) 


ToUl 
(£) 


' Numbar of tMclMrt 


AvtrafiMlary 

w 


. * ^ 


13 695^ 




jyi • 


501 


32 15t 








50 250 ' 


I It' 


4 JO 




14 646 




111 




• 763 









4181 


12 


.lie ' 


510 . 


43 433 




417 




25 563 




111 




4 613 


12 


jV4 





17 925 • 


it 


111 




. ( 130 


17 


liCA 

JOU 




23,221 


/J 


. 311 


942 


29 395 








36619 


1A7 




' 1260 


57^67 




433 




2 354 




201 




47 698 


123 


387 




30561 


76 


398 


• 


'I / JW 


.56 


308 




28407 


90 


315 ' 




25 028 


63 . 


397 


310 


3 429 


8 


428 


^217 


92 8r 


113 


821 




36 351 


47 


773 




'22432 




62i 




2.562 ^* 




640 




3244- 


4- 


8U 


' 5110 


610316 


1 586 


428. 




13 203 
30778 
48 582 
14004 

8 340 

3965 
41 210 
23 625 

3 885 
16493 

5 398 
22 227 
26564 
33 995 
54121 

2 212 
45 426 
28 825 
16664 
27275 
24253 

2 917 
90037 
36143 
22.036 

2490 

3 244 

647 912 



492 
879 
1668 

.642 
423 
* 216 
1713 
1938 
728 
1432 
732 
994 
1889 
2 624' 
2 086 
142 
2 272 
i 743 
636 
1 132 
775 
132 
630 
208 
396 
72 ' 



26594 
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AmNDix I (cont) 6, Senior icoondtry teachers by qumliftcation 



Qutliflction 







< ToUU 


^ » 






332 


109 


441 


37 ^ 

* 


23 


'60 


25 , 


"7 


32 






* 


29 


22 


It 


— 


; 9 


% 


2 




2 


6 


2 


8 


8 




« 9 


23 • 


•4 


27 




2 


'5 


6 


5 


11 






/ 


5 




' 5 




1 




7 / 






m 


lis 


' \675 , 



Approytd graduate or equivalent 

Expitrlite ' 
Trained 

. Untrained' ' * 

^ ; . . * 

Trained 



. Completed, secondary*school course 

Expatriate • 
Trained 
Grade V 

Senior domestic science 

Si^nior technical 
. Untrained 

Student teachers ' 
L<>cal ^ 

GradrV ' 

Senior domestic science 

Senior technkal. ' 

Grade LV . 

Oral^'^III 

Untrained 

Student teachers 



Not completed i€condary*school courses 

Local 
Gradell 

Grade 11 domestic>^i'ence 
Technical grade 11 . 

Total \^ - 



81 
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APK^Dix t (com.) 7. Number of primary teachers by qualificttion 



Grade 



No. 



' Fenule 



S«x unknown 



Honours graduates 
. Graduates 

Grades 1 to III (Asian)^ ^ ^ ^ 
Grades V or United Kinsdom trained 
and grades IV^and V (Asian)^' 
/ Malcerere^bld Style 
< Grade IV V \ 
Grade in and Vr(Asian]ii '^t ' 
Grade 11, an^ VU apd ^111 (Asian)^ 
Grade 1 

Grade Ic^ ^ 
KorS teacher^; 
Student> teacher \ ^ v 
Other unqualified primary teacher . 

toTAL ' 

Grade unlcnowh 



1 




. 1 






— 






AO 


19 


29 


1 


2 ^* 




2 ' 




6 


3 ^ 


3 




287 


138 


147 


2 


. 6 853- 


,5 012* 


1841 




5 029 


3 682 


1329 


18 


86 


^77 


9 




' 239* 


32 


203 . 


4 




9 


' 3 




562 


411 


141 . 


10 


13 127 


9^84 


3 708 


35 


V 429 


• N 246 


^ 177 


6 


13 sfe^ 


9^630 


3?85 


41 # 



f ' Grand Total ^ ..V 

1. TTiirc if e still sorne^ Asian teachers in service who retain old forms of grading. 

2. Grade Ic is the originarfoWiaf the grade I teacher, K and'S teachers are sub-grade I trainee 
to meet special situations. , ^ 

3. Of ihe totil 13,556 pnmkry teachers, 2 were approved graduatcs or the cquiyalent, 411 hac 
complctcd^a secondary-school course, 12,027 had not completed a seconda^-school course 
and the background of the remaining 1,116 was unknown. \. > 

Of the 12,440 tcach^n whose background was known, 1 i,906 Were trained and 534 untrained 
^ ^ There were eighteen expatriate teachers, all grade V. ^ ' 

Seventy grade III teachers (fifty-one male, nineteen female) had noffcompletcd a secondary 
school course. Sixty-five grade 0 teachers (fifty male, fifteen female) hau completed a secondary 
school course. 



xmNDix F. Contents of the Uganda Ministry of Education Statistical ^Yearbook, 1966* 

^ Aided schools 



Section 1: Primary schodls 

Schools and stream * , , ' ^ 

Number of ppmary schools Jind streams by school foundation body and district. ^ 
Number of primary schools and streams by district and by class. 

Enrolments ^ ' 

Total enrolment in primary schools by school foundation body and district. 
Total enrolment in pijimary schools in each district by class and by age. 
Total number of repeaters iixprimar;^ schools in each district by class and.age. 

.Examinations' % , . ' ' > -.^ ' • 

Primary leaving examin«tioii results by gracje in each district. 
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Table No 



3 
4 

5' 



6 
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Teachers * 

toul number of primary teachers by qualification in each district. 7 

Average ulary ofeach main grade of primary teiachers in each district. 8 

^ Number of primary teachers by >alary> group in each district. 9 

Avertfe age of primary teachers in each district. 10 

J 'Pirimtry teachers Tby age group ia'each district. ' II 

Primary teachers by year of registration. 12. 

Primary teachers by year of posting to school. 13 

f Chus-rodms 

•Number of«c lass-rooms in primary schools in each district. 14. 

Oai^room area in square feet in primary schools in each district. 15 

Section 2: Junior secdndiry schools ' . . _ ^ 

SchaoU and streams 

Number of junior secondary schools and streams by s^ool foundation body and 

-district?. • ' . ^^^^ \6 

^Number of junior secondary schools and streams by district and by class. 17 

Ewrdlmenis - * 

Total enrolment in junior secondary schools by school found^ition.body and 

district. ^ 18 

Total lenrplment in junior secondary schools in each district by. class and by age. 19 
Total number of repeaters in junior secondary schools in each district by class and 

by ige. . 20 

Eiicammations * ~ ' - 

Junior secondary leaving examination results by gi'ade in each district. 21 

Teachers ^..^ 

Total number of junior, secondary teachers by qualification in each district. 22 

Ayerage salary of each main grade of junior secondary teachers in each district. 23 

Number of junior secondary teachers by salary group in each district. 24 

Average age of junior secondary teachers in each district. • 25 

Junior secondary teachers by age group in each district. . .26 

' Junjor secondary teachers by year of registration. " 27 

Junior secondary teachers by year of posting to school. 28 

Ciass'Tooms * 

^umber of class-rooms in junior secondary, schools in each district. 29 

Class-room area in square feet in junior secondary schools in each district. 30 

* Section 3: Secondary schools 
♦ 

Schock and streams 

Number ^f secondary schools and streams by school foundation body and region. 31 

N umber of secondary schools and streams by region and by class. 32 

List of secondary schools and streams by class. 33 

Enrolments, (a) Gtneral 

Tot|l enrolment in secondary schools by school.foundation body and region. 34 

Totairenrolment ia secondary schools in each region by class and by age« 35 

List of secondary schools and enrolment by class, and whether boarding or day. 36 

Total number of repeaters in secondary schools in each region by class and by age. 37 

Total number of repeaters in each secondary school, by class. ^ 38 
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i .EnroJments, (B) Sithject Analysis 

ToUl number or HSC leqior 5 and senior 6 rolls, who are studying at least two 
Kience subjects including mathematics, ^ho &re studying arts subjects 
(including geography) and mathematic4, who are studying arU subjects, by each 
school. " - 39 

Enrolments, ( C) Furchtr studying prtfertncts 

The university course preferences ors.5 and S.6 pupils. , 40 

Enrolments, ( D) Analysis by rtghn of Uganda in/whick'^pupils received primary 

Education^ ^ . ^ " 

Enrolment in senior secondary schools and classes analysed by region of Uganda 

in which pupils received primary education. 41 
Subject analysis ors.5«nd.S.6 rolls, l^v region of Uganda in which pupils 
^ received primary education. 42 

Enrolments, (E) If acial analysis , * 

TotaUnfolment In secondary sclfbols in each region by class and by race, 43 
Subject analysis ors.5 and S.6 rolls by race. ^ ^ 44 

Examinations, (A) General ^ ' * 

School certificate examination resulu by giade jn each region. 4$ 
School certificate examination results'by gride for each school. * % 46 
Higher school certificate resulU Ky nulnberVof principal subjects pa«^ in each 

region. » 47 
Higher school certificate results by number of principal subjects passed in each 

school. » (. ' '48 

Higher school certificate candidates who passed in at least one principal level 

subject and three subsidiary subjecU (eligible for entry to U.E.A.) by each 

school. ' ' > ^ , 49 

Examination, (B) Subject analysis 

School certifiqite candidates who obUined ffatics I or 11 divided into thost who 
obtained pass<» in mathematics snd a science, subject, and those who did. not, ~ 
by each school. " * 30 

Total numberof passes and fails in eacii school certificate subject, by grade, for 
each school.. / ' 51 

Higher school certificate candidates who passe'l in two or more science subjects 
(including mathematics) at principal level, and nther candidates, by each school. 52 

Higher school certificate candidates, who passed in one principal level subject and 
^hree subsidiary subjects and whose principal level subject was a science subject 
and who passed mathematics at either principal or subsidiary level, and other 
higher school certificate candidates, by each school. 53 

Total number of passes and fails in each higher school certificate subject, by 
grade, for ti\ch school. ^ • ' 54 

Teachers ^ , 

Secondan^-school teachers by quaimcation in each school, and region- 
expatriate and local. / '55 

Average salary of each main grade of secondary teacher in each.regipn, and in 
each school---€xpatriate and local. 56 

Number of secondary teachers by salary group in each region, and in each 
schools-expatriate and local. ' ^ 57 

Average age.of secondary teachers in each region and school— expatriate and local. 58 

Number of secondary teachers by age group in each region and school— expatriate , 
and local. - 59 

Secondary-school teachers by year of posting to school--cxpatriate and local. 60 
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Section 4::7echiiical schools 
Scho0b and strtams 

Number of technical KhpoU and ttreams by school Toundttioitbody and.region. 
Number of technical schools and streams by region and by class. 
List of technical schools and, streams by dasr. 

Em>imenls. (A) Gemral ^ - 
Total enrolment in technical schools by school roundktion body an$l region. 
Total enrolment in technical schools in each region by class and by age. . 
List ottechnical schools and enrolment by class, and whethei boatding or day. 
Total number of repeaten in technical schools in each region by class and by age. 

^^djt^hts, (B) Subject analysis 

Enrolment in each technical school by course and year of course. " 

EmvlmentSs ( C) Analysis ty region of Uganda in which pupils received primary 
education 

Enrolment in technical schools and classes analysed by region of Uganda in .which 
pupils re^ive^l primary education. 

Enrolments, (D)- Racial analysis - 

Total enrolment in technical schools by class and by race. 

Examinations / ' ' 

City and Guilds examination results by subject and grade in each school. 

Teachers " " 

Technical-school teachers by qualification in each schooW-expatriate and local. 
Average salary of each main grade of technical-school teacher in each school — 
expatriate and local/ 

Number of technical teachers by salary group in each school-rexpatriate and local. 
, Average age of technical teachers in each school— expatiate and local.' 
Number of technical-school teachers by age group in each scHool--expatriate 

and*local. • ' ^ 

Technical-school teachers by year of posting to school— expatriate and local. 

Section 5: Miscellaneous secondary schools. 



Schools and streams 

Number of schools and streams by school foundation bpr*' . ^ 
Numbet of schools»and streams by class. 

Enrolments. 

Total enrolment in miscellaneous secondary.schools by school foundation body. 
Total enrolment in miscellaneous secondary schools by class and by age. 
Total enrolment in miscellaneous secondary schools by class and whether 

boarding or day. . * 

Total number of repeaters in miscellaneous secondary schools by class and 
, by age. 

Racial and regional analysis of students^ backgrounds 

Enrolments in miscellaneous secondary 6choo6 by region of Uganda where pupils 
. received' primary education. 

Enrolment in miscellaneous secondary schools by class and race. » 
Xeackeri ^. 

Teachers by qualification in each school— expatriate and local. 
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Av^ikge salary of each main trade of teacher in each school— expatriate and 

Ipcaf. , , ; * 

Number of teachers by salary group in each school— expatriat^nd local. 
Average age of tcachers^in each school-rexpatriate and local. / 
Number of teachers by age group in each school— expatriate and local. 
Teachers by yo<r cf^posting to the schools-expatriate and local. 

Section 6; Teacher thining (primary) grades II and III teachers ' 

Colleges and streai:^ ^ ■ * 

Number of Icacher-iVaining colleges by college foundation body aqd region. 
Numbcr'di'tUcher-t »^ college and streams by legion and by class. . 
List of teacher-trcin j ng colleges and streams by class. 

Enrolments,. (A) Citneral * . 

Total enrolment Ir/^teacbw-training colleges by college foundation body and. 
^ region. 

Total ei VoImcnt in teacher-training colleges in region by class and by age. 

List of I rac^er-training colleges and enrDlment by class, whether boardiftg or day. 

Total number of repeaters in teacher-training colleges in each region by class and by 

Enrolments, (B) Analysis by region of Uganda itf which students received primary 
education- , 

Enrolments In teacher-training colleges and classes analysed by region of Ugartda 
in which pupils rccei\ id primary < jcation, by each college within each region. 

f 

Enrolments. ( C) Racial analysis 

Total enrolment in teacher-training colleges in each region by class and by race. 
Examinatibns 

Teacher-training qualifiers from each college within ?ach region by grade of 
qualification. 

Tutors ' • • - 

* Jacher-training college tutors by qualification in.each college within.cach 

region— expatriate and local. o 
\verage salary of each main grade of tutor in each schbol within each 

region— expatriate and local. . ' ' ^ 

Number of tutors by sa^ry group in each school within each region— expatriate 

and local. • , , ' 

Average age of tutors in each school. within each region— expatriate and local. ^ 
Number of tutors b> age group in each school vyithin each rtg/on— expatriate 

and local. ' , 

Tutors by year of posting^to the college— expatriate and local. 

Section 7: Teacher trainingj(sccondary) grade V teachers^ , " 

Enrolment 

Total enrolment by class and by. age. ^ ^ 

Totalnumbcr of repeaters by class and by age. 

Enrolment by region of Oganda in which students received primary education. - 
Enrolments by class and by race. * » ^ . 

Qualifi(;rs. ^ 

1. This is undertaken at Kyambogo. 
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• Tutors 

Tuiors^by qailtHcatioh^-^patriitc'ind local. 

Avenge salary of each n^ain grade of tutor In each school-expatriate and local. 

NumJber of tutors by salary wouphlcxpatriate and local. . * 

Average age of tutors^-^patriate and local. ' - , 

Niimber of tutors by age groupr-expasriate and local. 

Tutors by year of pK>sting,to the college— expatriate and local. 

' ' , • " ^ . ^ ' • 

Section 8: Mfscellaneous teacher training ' . 

Jfomt economics count (Xyambogo) ' ^ • , ^ . 

Enrolmeittvby class and by age.' * ^ " 

Enrolment by region of Ugkiida in which students received primary education. 
Enrolment by class and by- race. <> » ^ 

Quaiifiej^. - ^ . * ? 

Ii^strvice training * 

Total number of students passing through ind qualify ing^ach college. 
^Suppkmtntary teacher training 

Total number of students passing through and qualifying— each college. 

Tutors in misctlianequs colleges <^ > ^ 
Tutors by qualificatiqh— expatriate and local. 

Avcoij^ sali^ty of each main grade of tutor in'each schoo!~cx()itxiate and Irsal. 

.'Number of tutors by salary, grpup— expatriate and local.^ 

Average age of tutors— expatriate and local. \ . ^ 

NuAiber of tutors by age groups-expatriate and4ocal. 

Tutors by year of pdsting to the college— expatriate and local. 

^Section 9j Teacher wuuge 

Thejiuniber of teachers of eac^ main grade who registered in each of the last 

twenty^ftve years, and the number who are still in service. 
I^otnts of a smoo|hed curve i>f the relationship in 1966 betweeti the percentage of 

those teachers v^o registered who are still in. service, and the number of years 

sinc^ original registration of each main grade of teacher. 

Section 10: School demography 

Th(^estimated number of whildren at each age in Uganda in 1966. 

The estimated nu|nber of children at each.age in each district of Uganda in 1959.. 

Section 1 1: Costs per;pupil, 1 • 

The estimated average recurrent costs per pupil of each main level of rducation 
in 1965-66. * ' 

Section- 12: Mav>DO,wer pUh levfils of school-leavers 

The actual number of tjhool*!eaveh at each.,manppwer level. 

The act'aal number of intakes into each.higher stage of manpower level training. 
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Enrolments, 1964. in aided ichooit in relation to 
population$*by aies, 5 to 14 inclusive ^ 




oversale for class ' 
Outline encloses total estimated population for each aie. 

Si'^VaVd"^^^^ """" ^^'^^ ^ of 

Unshaded areas denote numbera not enrolled in aided schoo^ 

APMNDix 0 A|e Structure in primwy and junior secondary schools, 1964 - 
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AFKNDiXH Tewhcr wtf Ufc dttt 
I. Tewhcr wisitfc, 1 964, (grade II men) 



qiMNAcation 



•ervic* IH4 


No. In 


rtgiMntion 


aervicc 


25 


26 


49 


24 


18 


^ 43 


23 


33 


73 


22 


51 


96 


21 


38 


' 63 


20 


34 


76 


• 19 


26 * 


47 


18 


37 


67 


17 




54 


16 


30 


* 72 


.15 


38 


78 


14 


41 


79 


13 


' 50 




12 


93 


• 151 


II 


(66 


259 


10 . 


175 


224! 


9 


167 


215 


8 


.546 


*6I0 


' 7 


554 


620- 


6 


639 


^ 677 


5 


•573, 


'601 
''592 


4 


5^3 


3 


272 


. 284 


i ^ 


297 


307 


I 


545 


615 " 



Uptnded RenMuider 



FeroentMpe 
in service 



1939 . 

I?40' 

1941 
V {942 
W3 

1944 

1945 

194^$ 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1959 
. 1951 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
" 1957 
1958 
* 1959 
1960 
196i 
1962 
1963(7) 



5 045 



6 050 



5 


44 


59 


6 


37 


49 . ' ' 


10 


63 


' 52 \ ; 


13 ^ 


83 


Vn> 61 ' 
\^ ,70 


9 


54 


8 


68 


•50 


10 


37 


\ 70 


14 


\ 53 


70 . 


/17 


37 


<V62 ^ 


15. 


57 


53 


.23 


55 


69 • ^ 


27. 


52 


79 


35 . 




79 


33 


118 


79 


38 ' 


^ 221 


75 


25 


199 


88 ' . • 


18 


197 


85 


11 


599 • 


90 


3 


617 


1 


676 


' 95 


2 


. v 599>^ 


96 




.592 


' 97. 




284 


96 




30? 


97, 




615 










- 5727^ 





6 \ 

.6, 
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AfMNDik H (com.) 2. Teacher wastage. Curve dat^i (ail grade 1 and II teachers) 



Y«irt Bince 




Peroenuge uill in Mrvice 




qiuHfioKion 


Original dutA 


15th pblynomUI>curve , Smoothed cun'^ 


« 0 ' 

1 ' ^ 


88.30 


" 88.02 ' ' * : f> 


96 


2 


* 92.62 


93.44 


93 




01 f) 
71.5^ 


^2.27'* 


92 


' 4 


*. Ql ?7 - ' 


/ ?0.95< . \ . 
91.58 


91 


' 5 


I 92.27 \* » 


. 89.^ 


6. 


88;25 • . ' 


. 89.64 


88 . 


7 


^5.37 


14.95 


86 


8 


81.65 


80.72 ' 




9 


' 76.84 


78.5*3 


?o 


10^ 


79:71 


' ' ... 77.05, . ^ V 


76 


1 1 


72.99 


' ^. 74.32 * * 


73 


12 


♦ ' 67.28 


70.19 y 


70 


13 


69.17 " 


66.46 V 


6^5 ' 


14 ' 


' 66.75 » < 


64.86 , \ 


66 


15 


64.46 


65.15 'J* ^ ^ ^\ 


65 


' 16 


, 61.63 


65.09 


i 63.5 . 


« 17^ 




62.69 ^ ; ; 


> 61.5 ^ 


18 


•-r 62.29 . 


58.52 ' 1 


59 


19 


55.42 


55.64 ^ 


\ ^7.5 


20. 


^3.rf3 


4 • 56.46 


\56.5 


' 21 


59.79 • 


58.96 


16 


22 


60.00 


57.56 


V 


23 


* ' 49.29 


51.53 




' 24 


' 51.34 


. • 50.57 




25 


' 40.58. , 


40.68 ' 


45 " 
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APMNDix H (cont) 3. Tctcher wastage (grades 1 iind 11) 
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AFfENOix I Estimites of public expenditure by kihfdoms, local tdministrttbiu and urbtft tuthorities on educition, 1964 



ffimury and junior secondary 



Vocational 



Area 



.Adminuh School Miiccl* 
traiion' running laneout 



(i) 



(£) 



it) 



Total cost Roll 

it) 



Cojt 

per School 
, pupil ^running 



Roll 



it) 



Coat 
per 

it) 



i 0 

Capital. 
Scholarthipa Primary 
and and junior 
bursaries secondary 



Secondary level 
Recurrent Capital 



(0 



{t) 



it) 



Mt«c«|. 
laneout 
other 

it) 



Busofa 

Bukedi. ' 

Bugisu 

Sebet 

Teso» including Soroti , 
Karamoja, including Moroto 
Lango» including Lira . 
Acholf, including Kitgum 
Madi ' ' 
Weit Mile 

'Biinypro, including Hoima 

and Masindi 
Tobro (inclUding^^Fort Portaf 

but not Bwamba/Busongora) 
T oord (Bwamba/Busongora) 
Kigezi, inchu^g Kabale 
An^Qle, inclim^g Mbarara 
Buftnda 

ToTAL(Rural) . . 

Kampala , , 

Jiiga . 

Mbale 

Total (Urban)' 



ERJC 



Total 



15 406 
10.710 

7 159. 

12 665 
6^58' 
7 079. 
3 987 
I 861 

10 629 



336 742 
197 254 
l4^iS38 

22^61 
233 664 

87 565 
163 812 
158 473 

37 180 
J 70 939 



8 940 

9 956 
44 083 



213.842. 
218 939 
794 437 



7 82$ 243 477 
4483 107683 
^580 64 505 



8 425 

750 
525 
135 
.30 
596 
i.350 
175 
316 



7 734 108 029 



II 087 149 628 760 



50 
3313 
3 770 



360 5ir 

208784 

157 322 ' 
24502 
246.359 
W4I9 
172 241 
162 635 
39 356 
181 568 



41 225 
36 024 
23 945 
.3470 
35 796 

5 844 
28 861 
35 721 

6 451 
33074'- 



8?7 
5.8 
6.6 
7.1. 
6.9 
16.2 
6.0 
4.6 
6.1 
5.5 



111763 15 628 7.4 



, 4 448 

2 787^ 
2 885 

12 060 
(2 864) 
7 808 
'2 054 
1416 
6026> 

4 250 



92 
82 
98 



48.3- 
34.0) 
29.4^ 



309 39,0 



89 
85 
38 
69 



87.7 
'24.2 
37.3 
rf7.3 



59 61.6 



161 475 
53779 
222 832 
232 208 
842 290. 



19 895 
3 777 
38'23'9 
34 109 
147 5.41 



8.1 
8.9 
5.8 
^.8 
5.7 




3 256 IQjS 509 600 6.4 71 891 I 375 52,3 



- 251 305 'II 419 22.0 
112.166 4 671 24.0- 
67085 2 956 22.7 



430 556 19 046 22,6 
_3,686.662^428 64^^ -.7.0 - 



25 345 

8 800 

9 lOQ 
1405 

16542 
I 500 
21 200 

12 500 
2000 
7500 

10000 

II 100 

13 500 
15000 

102 066 „ 



132380 18 400 

6 850 
10 200 
40 300^. 
71 800 
67000 
16000 

7 000 ^ 

1 450 - 
3000 

5000 

o5 780 



17 422 

30 838 481 843 10 500 1^.225 
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APnsNbiX 1 Ptr capita costs of the different sectors of education, I963?64 

♦ » » * 

SECO>(DAliY EDUCATION ^ 

Period 1963-64 . * 
Capitation grants ' 





Secondary 14 ' 


Secondary 5-6 , 


'Secondary 
modern 
poafdirtg 


Boarding, o 


' pay 


Boarding 


Day \ 


Enrolments, 1963 ' 


3 444 


'3 517 


155 


261 


481 


Enrolments, 1964* 


. 4422. ■ 


4299 


336 


324 




Capitation grant 












rates ' 


£22,5- 


V £5, 


£40 . 


£20 


£10' 


Capitation 












costs, 1963 


£77,490',, 


£17,585 


£6,200 


£5,220 


£4,810 


Capitation 












costs', 1964 


£96,727 


£2?,lip 


12,960 


£6,720 


£5;470 



1. In 1964, 230 of the day pupijs were accommodated in hqsicls^ 



The capitation costs were £ 1 1 1,305 for 1963 and £ 143,987 for 1964, givmg a total of £255;292 
for the two year^, the average yearly cost thus being £ 1 27,646. The C9SI per hostel student being 
£17.5 pv annum, the total foi* the 230 students accommodated over six months was £2,013, 
giving a grand total of £j29»659. • < 

Total enrofments for secondary 1-6 were 7,377 for 1963 and 9,381 for 1964, an average of 8,379» 
Bfock grants of £4 per place were made totalling £33,5 16 (£4x8,379), 

The total expenditure on secondary education was £638,378. If thecapiiation grants of £ 129;659 
and the block grants of £33,516 are deducted then there remams £475,203 for salaries and 
allowances of teachers. 



About thirty arfder-qualiRea teachers, out of 730, in secondary modern schools would pull the 
over-all average down, This would be negligible and can therefore be ignored. Secondary modern 
costs per pupil for teachers are therefore included. The secondary modern enrolment for ,1963 
was 481, that foi-1964 was 542, a yearly average of 514, Adding this to the earlier figure.of 8,379 
gives a total steondary enrolment bf 8,893. 

The average cost per pupil of teachers, including leave, is therefore £475,203 divided by 8,893, 
that !s £53 5. Tfiis figure is grossed up to 140 per cent for gratuities and fringe benefits for 
expatriate teachers. Hence the average cost iptt pupil of teachers is f 74'i9. 

If the figure for secondary modern, £5,140, is deducted from the total capiiatiOn allowances 
of £ 129,659 theh£ 124;519 reniains. Dividing this by the average enrolment for ordinary secondary 
pupils (8,379) gives £14.8, the average capitation'allowance per ordinary secondary pupil. 

The total cost per annum per ordinary secondary pupil is therefore, teacher element, £74,9, 
plus capitation allowance, £ 14.8; plus.block grant, £4.0, thai is £93.7, if £25 boarding and £ 17 
day fees are added to this amount then the'over-all totals for boarding and day pupils are £l 18.7 
ai?d£ 110.7 respectively, , . - 



Change in the structure of the secondary-school teaching force, 1964-71 

Because there \^ill be higher proportion of Ugandan teachers in secondary schools m 1971 
than in 1964, the figures above are affected m 1971 cost estimations. Thus ai 1963-64 costs the 
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position in *97I, if the wofking party's senior secondary. enrolment urgets are accepted, will:be 
asfdilows. ' . ' 
The^ production of grade V and graduate (BiEd. and Dip. Ed.) teachers is expected to be. 



♦Year 


OfftdtV 


Graduate 


1964 


.13 




1965 ; 


14 




1966 




24 


1967 


120 


24 


1968 


165 


39 


1969 


165 


45 


1970 


I65r 


51 




. 642 


"183 



With, say, 600 grade V and 170 graduate teachers still in service in 1971, i.e., a net addition of 
Ugandans to secondary teaching posts o'f'^770. " • 

The total enrolment in secondary I -4 in 1971 will be 6,205 (90 per cent of 6,895) in S.4, 6,464 
(93.3 per cent or7,035Jn S.3, 6,938 (967 per cent of 7,1^5) in S.2 and 7,350 (100 per cent of 
7,350) in S.l ; a gran(Fl6tal of 27,057. 

At thirteen teachers to eight classes |he ratio is 21.5 students per teacher (establishment); 
therefore, in the same ratio 1,258 teachers wiil be required for these 27,057 students. 
The total enrolment in secondary 5-6 in I97I will be 1,558 (95 per cent of l,jMO) in S 5 and 
^ 1^640 (100 per cent of 1,640) in S.6, a total of 3,198. 

If there are thirty students per class the teacher-student ratio will be 20; 1, and therefore 160 
teachers-will be required for S.5-6. 
There will be sixty^eight schools and therefore sixty-eight headmasters. ' 
Thus the total teacher requirements in secondary schools in 1971 will be: 1,258 (for S.I-4), 
160 (for S.5-6) and 68 headmasters, giving an over-all total of 1,486 of whom 770 will be Ugandans, 
lliving 716 expatriates. . ' • . 

A factor of 140 per cent of his salary is applied to the expatriate in respect of gratuities and 
frinje benefits, but only TOO per cent is applied to the.Ugandan as the Uganda Teaching Service 
pensions are treated a$ a real figuce for the year. . ' <, 

Thc.avcrage.of 716 at440.pi5tcem,j.e.,, 100,240, and JJO at 100 per cent, i.c, 77,000 is the 
total 177,240. Dividing this by 1,4,86, the total teacher requirements, gives 1 19. per cent., 

Applying this 119 per cent t() £53.5 (average cost per pupil for teachers, .^ee above) «lve^»£63.7.^ 
This is the over-all cost of Ibacher per pupil. To this figure ofcto: 7 js added, per student, £ 14.8, 
capitation allowance and £4,0 block grant giving a figure of £82.5, to which is added £21.0 fees, 
giving A final total of £103,5, This is the grand totaLcoSt per student of secondary education jn 
I96'^-64 with 1971 teacher structure. It, of course, assumes that the percentage distribution of 
boarding^and day pupils in I97I will be the same as in 1964. 

On the assumption that in I97I the ra^Jo of boarding to day pupils, will be 7 : 3 then both the 
capitation and fee elements are affected. Taking the S.5-6 and the S.M boarding/day capitation 
grant difrerentials (see above) of 1963-64 aod breaking down the S.M ai\d S.5-6 enrolments in 
1971. on the basis of 7 . 3 boarding to day, then per student capitation grants will be £ 107 for S.M 
•and£l23 for S.5.6. . / 

Breaking down the fee element (as aboVe) will make per capita fees in 1971 equal to £22. 
The costs breakdown in 1971 for secondary, schools, at 1963-64 costs, will be*. 
Secondary M: teacher clement, £63.70; capitation element, £ 17.25, block grant, £4.0; fees. 

£22.0; a total of £106.95. v_ . 

Secondary 5-6: teacher ^liement, £63.70, capitation element, £33.37, block gran^4.0; fees, 
£22.0; a total of £ 123.07. . ; ^ \ ^ \ 

SO ■ ■ - • ■ • « . 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION * , ^ 

' ' ' ' . .' c 

The per capita cosU of runninf technical education In 1963-64 are based on analysis of three 
schools: EI|on,l;irt and Kichwambt. 

The 'total enrolments in 1 963 and 1 964 .were /- * , ' 

School- 1963 , • 1964 

• , ' 

' Elgon 144 il'52^ * 

Lira 154 161 

. Kichwamba 130 , 193 \ ^ • ^ ^ ' 

V . ^28:' , • 506 , 

an average of 467. * 

Grants were made by the ministry towards the Uganda teaching Service salaries and allowances 
for coursed, and towards capitation allowances to a total of £4I,375> and salaries of civiUervicc 
teachers.wcre grossed up to per cent at a cost pf £ 1 2,362, making an over-all total of £53,737, 

The annual cost per pupil for ministry payments'* for l963-§^ is, therefore, £53,737 divided 
by the average enrolment of 467, that is £ 1 16. Adding to this figure the fees of £22,5 gives a finai 
total of £137.5. ^ : - . 

' \ , . ' ' ^ ; ' ^ 

TEACHER TRAfl^NG GRADE 111 / ' * . 

ririrolraentwas067irt 1963 and 392 in 1964, an average of 380. , 

Salaries and allowances were as ^'follows, designated officers, £18,3^8, Asian expatriates, 
,£10,229; Uganda Teaching Service, £'20,876, . ' ^ ^ 

Pensions, gratuities, leave passages, etc., make it necessary to.gross up the )1fl,ures for designated 
officers and Asian expatriates to 140 per cent. Therefore the total saiai;ies and allowances figure- 
is £39,979.8 (say £39,980) plus £20.?76. that is £60,856. , > » 

Dividing £60,856 by 380 (average enrolmcnt)/gives £ 160, the tutor cost per place. 

Other costs amounted to £52,186, an average of £ 1 37.3 per place, henclc the -total cost per 
place of grade III teacher training is> teacher elcmpnt. £ I6b;.plds other element, £ 137,3; a finai 
llfure of £297,3, . « . - A 



TEACHER TkAlNlNG^CRADE; il ^ 

En>olmcnt,wa^'i,578 in. 1 963 and 2,673 m 1 964, an average of 2,625. 

Salaries and Allowances were as follows, designated officers arid Asian c;y3atriate$. £33,936; 
Uganda Teaching Service, £ 1 1 3,6771 Grossing up the amount for designated officers, etc., to 140 
per cent to inciudc pensions, gratuiHcs, leave passages,. etc., gives £47,510,4 (say £47,510). 
Therefore the total figure for salaries and allowances is £47,510 plus £ 1 13,677, that is £ 161,187, 

Dividing £l6l,l87^y 2,625 (average^cnrolment^ gives £6K4,.t)ic tutor cost per place. 

pthercostsamountcdto£lOI,793,ankvcragcilo'r£38,8pcrplace. . ^ \ 

. Hence the total cost per place of grade II teacher training is as follows, tcacl^cr^cment, £61,4, 
plus other element, £38.8, that is £ 1 10,2. Adding £iD.O for fees gives a final figure of £jio,2. 
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AfPENDix K Class.prpkression in sec6.n<:ary, schoolst 1 964-66 



* > 

School 

Grant'^ided schcpls 








1964 






- 1 


li 


iir 


IV 


V 


VI 


To* 


Aga Khan 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 . 


h 


Butobcre 


2 


2: 


I 


1 


— 






Comboni Collegf 


I 


I 


1* 






- 




Jinja Senior Secchdary/Schopl 


. . 6+4 


6 


6 


6 


— 


- 


21 


Karamoja Senioi* Secondary School 






- 


— 








Kilra College ^ ^ 


2 


. I 












JCiUnte Hill Schpct! 


3 


2 


2 


2 




- 


< 


Kololo. Senior Secondary School 


6+6 


6 


6 


6 


2 


I 




Laylbi Senior Secondary School 


2 


2 


I 


— 


— 






Lango College 




2- 


i 


1 






( 


Makerere College School 


2 


I 


I 


1 


3- 


3 


* 1 


^MasinJi Senior Secondary School 


3 


2. 


1 


I 


~" 






Manjasi High School 


2 


2 




*~ 


** 


- 




Mbale Senior Secondary School 


4+4 


4 


4 


5 


2 


2 


2! 


. Mbarara High School 


3 


I 


- 


"~ 




- 




Mbarara Girls* School 


2 


2 


I 


1 
I 




, - 


i 


Mvara Senior Secondary School ' 


i 


I 


1 0 




1 




fiusoga College, Mwiri 
^Nabumali High School 


2 


2 


2 


2' 


2 


- 


n 


3 


3 


3 


2 


. 2 




i: 


Ntare Senior Secondary School 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


i: 


Nyakasura Senior Secondary School, 


3 


2 


2 


*> 


* 

> 


2 


i: 


St.»Alpysius\ Nyapet 


2 


,2 


2 


.2 




- 


i 


Old 'Kampala Senior Secondary School 


4+8 


6 


6 


6 


2 . 


. I 


33 


Ombaci 


2 


2 ' 


1 








3 


Sacred Heart Sehool, Gulu 


2 


2 ' 


1 


1 






. e 


SL Leo's, Port Portal 


2 


2 


2 . 


2 






« 


Sir Samuel' BaRer School 


2 


2 


2 


.2 


2 






Soroti Senior Secondary School 


2 


2 


2 


1 






•7 


Teso College, Aloel 


. 4 


4. 


2 


2 


2 


I 


15 
* 11 


St. Peter's College, Tororo 


3 


^3' 


3 


2 







' Buganda 

King's Coiiege.^Budo < 
Gayaza.High School 
Kalisizp Girls' School 
Kibuli Senior Secondary School, 
St. Mary's College, Kisubi 
St Henry's College, Ki(ovu, • 

; .Lubiri Senior Secondary School 
Masaka Senior Secondary School 
Bishop's School, Mukono 
TrinityxCoIlege, Nabbingo 
Ml- St» Mary*s» Narriagunga 

^ Namilykngo College 

Total 



3 


3 


. 3 


2 


•2, 


% 


.15 


2, 


" 2 


2 


2 


-a' ^ 


* J 


IJ 


I 


I 


• *f 


1 






, 4 


2 


2 


I 


i 






6 


3 


3' 


J 


•3 


' 2 , 


2 


' 16 


2 


2 


2 


'1. 






7 


3 


3 


2 






10 


2 


2 


.2 


.2 






•« 


1 


2 


2 


I 






' 6 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


I 


\2 


2 


2 


2 


1 . 




• 2 . 


' 11 


2 


* 2 


2 


2 


2\ 


2 


' 12 


I26 


. 97 


83 


74 


35 


26 


441 
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IW3 ^ 196^ ^ 
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II 


III 


IV 
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VI 
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2 
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4+Z 


4+2 


4 


2 " 


2 


2 


22 


.2 


2 


2 


1 






'l 
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2 
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2 
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1 


1 


r 
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4 


2 


■ 1 
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1 
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6+5 


6+4 


6 


6 






33 


6+6 


6+5 


6+4 


6 






39 


1' 




_ 









1 


1 


1 




Ml 






,2 


2 


2 " 


1 


1 








6 


2 


2 


2 


1 






7 


3+3 


3 


2 


2 






13 


3+3 


3+3 


3 


2 






17 


6+6 


6+o6 


6 


6 


2 


2 


40 


6+6 


6+6 


6+6 


6 


2 


2 


46 


2 


2 


2 


.1 






7 


2 


2 


2 


2 






8 


2 


2 » 


2 


1 






7 


2 


2 


2 


2 






8 


'2- 


2 


1 


1 


3 




1*2 


2 


2 


2 


.1 


3 


3 


13 


3 


3 


2 


1 






9 


3 


3 


3 


*Z 






11' 


2~ 


2 


2 








6 


2 


2 


2 


2 






8 


4+4 


4+4 


'4 


4 


2 


2 


28 


4+4 


4+4 


4+4 


4 


2 


2 


' 32 


3 


3 


1 








7 


3 


3 


3 


1 






10 


2 


2 


2 


1 




_ 


7 


2 


2 


2 


2 






8 






1 


1 






4 


1 


1 


1 


1 






4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


12 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 , 


2 


12 


3 


, 3 


3- 


3 ^ 


2 ■ 


2 


16 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


16 


3 


^2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


13 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


14 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


14 


3 


3 


3- 


2 


2 


2 


15 


2 


2 


2 
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3 
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3 
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'3 


3 
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'2 


2' 
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2 
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APPENDIX K Class progression in secondary schools, \964^ (cont.) 

School — . 

^ I n III IV V VI Toil 

l^ew Senior Secondary Schools Unaided year 

Afa Khan, Masaka o . 1 
Bukumi Senior Secondary School 

Bweranyangi - - - ^ _ _ _ . 

Dr, Obotc ColIctc 2 I - - 11 

Duhaga ^ _ 

Gulu HiKh iSchooI 1 * 1 - - - I 

Ipjiga Secondary School 

Jinja College « _ 

Kabale Se - Secondary School 
Kachcnga ' 

Kako I 1 . _ _ I 

Kinyasano 

Kitunga . - ^ - _ • I I Z 

Koboko 
Kyebambe 

Masaba # I - _ _ ' _ . 

Mengo J I - _ _ 

Mutolere 

Nabisunsa * I - - - « 

Ndeije ' * I I - - - « 

Ngora » 
Nkoma 

Sebei " " - - I I I I 

' Total - T T ~ ~ ~ Z 

Grand Total 134 |02 83 74 35 26 45^ 

L One class repeating. 

2 In addition, there were ten new senior secondary schools which commenced in 1966. eaci 
with two classes at grade I, giving an over-all total of 204 classes at rade I and a grand toul o 
700 classes. • ^ . ^ 

V—^ 
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APlVNDix L Sugieited Tonn of school^ estimates accounts 




iMkn 


I 

UviDf costs 


11 ' 

TuiUon cotta 


lit 
lit 


A. SaJariet 

and emoluments » 


Boarding 

1. Responsibility 

allowances • 

2. Matron 

3. Warden/catei^r' 

4. Cooks and helpers 

5. Cleaners 

6. Total 


(a) C^C; (b) HSC 

1. Teachers' salaries,^ 

allowances, 
ministry costs 

2. Laboratory assistants 

3. Librarian 

4. Cleaners 

5. Groundsmen 

6. Total 


1. Nune 

2. Total 


B. .Stores, minor f 
equipment and servioet 


1. Food 1. Textbooks 

"2. aothinf (a) arts; (b) science 

3. SaniUti^n 2. Teaching materials ' 

4. Fuel and power (a) arts; (b) science 

5. sWater 3. Lighting/power 

6. Minor^itchcn/ (a) arts; (b) science 
. .dini(ig-room equipment 

7. Minor dormitory/ 
common-room equip. 

8. Total 4. Total ' 


1. Medidne 
other 

($ 

> 

2. ToUl . 


C: Transport 


Stores, etc. 


Pjfpils, staff and 
tuition stores 




D. Muntenance and 
repairs 


t. Buildings 

2. Equipment 

3. Grounds, roads 

4. Total 


1. Buildings 

2. Equipment 

3. Grounds, playing fields 
.4;> Total 


^ Ir Bujldyigs 

2. Equipmei 

3. ToUl , 


E. Depreciation 

$ 


1. Buildings 

2. Equipment 

3. ToUl 


1. Buildings 

2. Equipment 

3., Library (books) . 
4. Total 


1. Buildinp 
'2. Equipmei 

3. TOUl ^ 


F. Total recurrent expenditure 








G. Capiul 
additions 

■ 


1. Buifdings 

2. Equipment 

3. Total 


. I. Buildings 

2. Equipment 

3. Library (books) 

4. Total ^' 


J . Buildings 

2. Equipmer 

3. ' Total 


H. Total expenditure 


* 






I.^ Replacements 


\, B.tiildings 

2. Equipment 

3. Total ^ • 


1. Buildings 

2. Equipment *■ 

3. Library (books) * 

4. Total „ ' ^ 


1. Buildings 

2. Equipmeo 

3. Total 


NOTi 1 To include responsibility allowances of senior form masters, a^^tinf hea/dmasters, etc. 


100, , 
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IV 



V 

Sub4oul 



/ 



TnuMport 



Mainimanc* and rtptin 



VIH 
ToUl 



Htftdmasttr ' 
<8iCNUry 
OOoeboy/' 



Slorek^wpen 
TotaJ 



\i Driver I. Watchmen 

, ^. M^phaiUc '2. Labour superviaor W 

3. WorKipcn, skilled; ^ 
/ I unskilled. 

4. Professional fees and 
labour.^hariw on' 
contract, repairs 



-V 



1 Total 



J5. Tout , 



Oflk» 
lank 

Pq«tbffice 

Audit 

Insurance 

Rents/rate^* 
' Employees uniforms 

Entertainment 

tonttntencies* 
0. Total 



Headmaster 
Bursar 

»Board of-dovemors 

joya (\ 

Buildings 
Equipment 

Totil 



1. Petrol/oil 1. Materials 

2. Hire of * 2. T^ools 
vehicles .3, Material cds^of 

3. Insurance of contract maintenance 
. vehicles •» and i^irs 



A. Total 



4. ToUl i 't. 



Vehicles t. Maintenance 
equippoent 



Buildinp 
Equipment 

Total 



Buildings 
t. Equipment 



\; Tour 



Buildinp ' 
Equipment" 

>. Total 



' Vehicles^ U Buildings 
V ^.2. Equipnient 

, 3. Total 



Velfkles 



't. Buildings 

2. Equipment 

3. Total ' 



Vehicles * I 



t. BJildings ' ^ 
ZIrEqyipment ' - — 



li. tbul 



Mon 2. This will appear in the estimates. In the accounU, cx^mfcture out of this vote will, presumably, 
appear under the appropriate head. \ < 
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Foreword » • ^ - 



Thii monograph provides a realistic account of the process and problems involved 
:a making an educational plan for Tanzania, viewed from the vanUge point of 
th;t planning office in the Ministry of feducation. The story is told by two 
panidpants— Augustih C Mwingira, Assistant Chi^jf Education Officer, and 
Simf n Pratt, for nearly three years a^Unesoo expert serving as an education officer 
in i anzania--who played important ii>les in th^ 

After describing the Ijgal and. administrative framework for educational 
planning, the report prot^eds tp show how, starting with the existing educational 
circumstances, a design w^ashioned fqr future educational change and expansion, 
cifculated to supply the estimated manpower heeds for economic growth while at 
the ^me time fitting within^the nation's tight resource limits. 

The authors give attention to each of the essential steps involved in formulating 
an educational plan— such as the diagnosis of prwent educational. conditions, the 
determination of basic policies, the projection of potential student populations, 
the setUbg of basic priorities and targets \ix light of manpower requirements and 
resource limitations, the balancing of expansion plans as between primary, second- 
ary aiid higher education, the determination of teacher requfrcmcnts and the means 
for me^g them, the costing of .the draft plan and then its modification and rer 
wsting to match foresecable.resources. 

Tht dominant theme of the narrative; however, which gives'it special value, is, 
the need for constant co-operation and negotiation among all the uniu of govern- 
ment involved in the making, financing and successful execution of ato educational 
plan. The authon stress (he need especially for close co-operation between the 
planning office in the Ministry of Education and those in the Ministry of Develop- 
ment Planning responsible for elaborating projections of manpower requirements 
as well as those concerned with mediating the competing^daims against the nation's 
limitcd flnanfcial, resources. It is dearly a process in wWch sWU and crtiitiyeJdeas 
may often piay a niore iniportanT role-nrnd do more for education^than naked 
bargaining pov/er. ' ' 



Iioreword 



Another major theme coaoems the important role of educational innovation and 
reform In achieving a more effective use of ^ivailable educational resources, both 
in educational and economic4erms. The iSnancial stringencies that, surrounded 
Tanzania*s educational plan, once it had run the gauntlet of negotiation and 
modification, forced hew attention on the search for improvements in. the edu- 
cational system and its processes that might secure both a better quality and larger 
quantity of educational r^'ults within the means available. 

Those who desire to look beyond the cold statistical methodologies of educa- 
tional planning into the practical human processes of co-operation and compromise 
that ^ve educational planning its real Ijfe will find this account most useful. 

The Institute is grateful to thw Government of Tanzania for granting permis- 
sion to discuss some current issues of policy affecting educational planning. 

Raymond Lyons, a senior staff member, represented the Institute professionally 
in working with the authors of this monograph, collaborating ciosely with them on 
the original design and at each stage of drafting until the final publication. 

PHIUP H. COOKfBS 

Dir&tor,IIEP 
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Introduction 



Educational pkoniog in Tatianit is not by any means a new idea; a ten-year plan 
which included educational projects was drawn up u long aj -> as 1948. By 1961, 
when a three-year plan for dcyelopmcint covering the period 19*».:64 was launched,' 
the planning concepts had advanced to the stage at which priorities were identified 
ind the targetp for educational expansion expressed in terqjs ot the rate of expia- 
«on to be achieved at the various levels of eluoition. It was, however, not until 
1963, when planning begaii in earnest for the five-year period. 1964-69, that a 
serious attempt was made to construct a national development plan in which the 
contribution to be made by each agency to agreed objectives for development was 
worked out,.and iht results used to determine the.priority to bfe acconled to each 
field of activity in the allocatiqn of funds and other scarce resources. 

In 1961, to prepare the development plan, each ministry drew up a list of 
desirable projects, costed them and then submitted the list for approval to the 
Cabinet Development Committeel of which the Minister of Finance was chairman. 
Ministries which seemed to claim too large a share of available finance had to cut 
their ,pLins back accordingly;; but, apart from this financial limitation, there was 
reUtively Jittle effort devoted to ensuring that the plans of different ministries were, 
mutually consistent and provided the shortest route to national objectives— not 
leut because there had been no explicit formulation in terms meaningful to plan- ' 
ners of i^hat those objectives should be. 

Tbe development Committee of the Council of Ministers already in existence 
Wis changed in 1962 into the 'Economic Development Commission, .consisting 
of cabinet min isters, with its subsidiary co-ordinating committee consisting of 
permanent secretaries. Tfie Sinister of Finance and his permanent s^creUry^werT 
respectively chairmen of these two bodies. After i'ndepencfcnce in December 1961, 
the Prime Minister, aqd later the President; took the chair of the Economic Devel- 
opment Commissio^f, which had sua^pd.edJhe ^:abinet_D^^ Committee, 
•Khough the secretariat continued to be providedi by the Treasury until early' in 
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1965, when responsibility for the Economic Development Commission was passed 
to the newly fonrled Ministry of Development Planning. The current develoj)ment 
plan (1964-69) >vas prepared und^r the, auspices of this new ministry ^^^which was 
served by economic, financial and manpower advisers and which was made 
responsible for the co-ordination of projections of both capital and recurrent 
revenue and expenditure. The Economic i::)cvelopment Commission continued as 
the body .responsible for the resolution of policy matters, particularly those 
referring to priorities; the resj)onsibility for raising revenue and for its allocafion 
in each successive annual budget remained with the Minister of Finance. The 
position of other ministries is, therefore, *es^ntially that their annual financial 
rcquireiiients must, as always, be negotiated each year with the Treasury, u$ing 
the National Development Plan as the framewori; for these negotiations. 

The principal task of planners in the Ministry of Education was the preparation 
of a five-);ear development plan for educatior* (1964-69) in a form which could be 
used as a basis both for the discussion of national priqrities, with the Ministry of 
Development Planning, and for the negotiation of annual appropriations from 
the Treasury. In drawing up the education plan for this purpose, the planning 
officers of the Ministry of Education had to be fully aware of the constraints acting 
upon the* educational system as a whole and upon its various parts. Apart from 
the overriding constraint on the system as a whole of availability of finance,^ they 
had at all times to consider the effect of a number of other factors on their plans. 
The principal aspects with which they were concerned arc: (a) the legal framework 
within which education in Xanzania is conducted; (b) the administration of the 
educational system and the application of administrative resources^to planning 
problems; (c) the structure of the educational system in 1964; (d) the econoimc and 
social objectives of the plan as they affect the. educational system; (e) teacher 
requirements and supply. ' ^ , '* 

No sound plan can be ^drafted as'a claim on the nJion's resources without 
prior reference to every one of the above constraints. This was duly done in 1963-64 
and, not surprisingly, the clain) which was first made was judged to be too large to 
conform to national priorities; sp the process of decision in which adjustments had 
to be made both to cost limits and to plan targets -was of prime importance at . 
that tinie to the educational planners. 

Topics (a), (b), (c) and (d) are discussed u\ chapters which lead up to a descrip-, 
tidh of the process of decision in Chapter 5 and of the resulting plan. Detailed 
discussion of the requirements for teachers and the plans for meeting them is, 
Tiowever, held over until the final chapter of the monograph. This has been done 

1. In Tanzania this was found to be the overriding constraint in preparing the five-year plan foe 
1964-69. In other altuations a different constraint, such as the supply of teachers, may prove to 
be the limiting factor. 
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because these plans are best .seen against the background of the five-year plani 
iteelf, and because of their sp^ial importance (together with plans for the develop- 
nwnt of educational administration) in determining the educational constraints 
within which future plans will liave to be drawn up. Now that the current plan has 
been Uunched for two years," the educational plknners are becoming increasingly 
concerned with preparing the ground for its successors. 

The fi;nancial constraints within which future plans must br drawn iip cannot yet 
be determined with any precision, nor caij anything but the broadest outlines of 
future manpower pnoriUes be.^isceited. It is nevertheless by careful implementa- 
Uon of the current plan in respect of th^upply of teachers anH.the administration 
df education tl\at the necessary tools for further development of the educationa? 
system in'future planning periods can be assured. • ' 



1. United Republic; of Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Tanganyika Fhe-Yeat Plan for Economic 

Prf„.fr'fo/2'vi°'"7'"'y/'''^ '^^^ - ?^ °" « Government 

Printer, 1964, V6ii. I and II. • , . 
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1 The legal framework withm 

education in Tanzania is conducted ^ 

- - ' ' ' .J 



TTic conduct of formal education in Tanzania is the responsibility of the Ministries 
of Education in bar es Salaam and Zanzibar, acting separately since education is 
not a union mutter. The Minister of Education in Dar es Salaam is responsible 
for the promotion of education tHroughouf the former Republic of Tanganyika ;i 
his resi)onsibilities arc discharged in accordance with the powers confentd and 
the duties imposed upon him by the Education Ordinance of 1%1 which came ' 
into effect oh 1 January 1962, less than one mopth after independence. 

Under the terms of this 6rdinance a single system of education was set up to 
replace the four distinct systems, African^ Indian, European and other non-native, 
which had been in operation previously. The Chief Educatioil Officer, appointed by 
the President of the United Republic as chief professional adviser to the. Minister 
of Education,^ also acts as chainnan of an advisory council to the minister, and has 
at his disposal in the discharge of his duties the services of the professional educa- . 
tion officers who make up the education division of the Ministry of Education. ; 
In addition to his advisory duties, the Chief Education Officer also has jpoweri, 
conferred upon him by the ordinance in respect of the conduct of schools. It is, 
however, in his advisory capacity to the minister that the duties of the Chief 
Education Officer are closely associated with educational planning, sinci? it is the 
minister who is responsible for the progressive development of schools. In carrying 
out these advisory duties the Chief Education Officer has assistant chief education ' 
officers with responsibilities for primary, secondary and technical, education, for 
teacher trainings for the inspection of schools, for administration and for educa- 

^ " * 1 

1 . The mAinlsfld part of Tanzania* • ^ ^ ~" ' ^ 

2. The Miniiter of Education alio hat, as hit principal adviser, the Principal Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, who is the civil service head of the ministry, and a junior minister 
0>trliamentary secretary). The Principal Secretary is the accounting officer responsible to the 
P^rmam^t SecreUry to the Treasury for the proper disbursement and collection of public 
fundi He is assisted in discharging thesfe duties by Jhc administration, finance,, studcnu and * 
establishm^ts divisions of the ministry in addition to the education division. 
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tiooil planning. TheXhief Education Officer sitting in committee with his assisUnt 
chief education officers constitutes a de facto educational planning commission.' 
The secretary of this committee is the Assistant Chief Educatio i Officer icsponsible 
for planring;4e is assisted by a planning unit which isiconcemed mainly with the 
. coUicfion of statistics, the organization of capital works piogranmies through 
i^rious agencies (both government and non-government), and the preparation of 



briefs for the Principal Secretary to the ministry regarding 



external aid, and negotiation with other departments, notably th& Directorate of 
Development Planning, on planning matters. 

The ptini^ipal pjo visions of the education ordinance are iJiose which set up 
lopal education authorises and define their functions, provide for the establish- 
ment of boards of govemon and. school coounittees, set ouj the powers of the 



the negotiation of 




_ _ . . , grants-L_ ^ 

accordance with prescribed conditions and that givine the minister power to make 
regulations for a specified list of purposes. Twenty-one such Purposes are listed, 
including the j>rovision of statistics andSaccounts, the presc^ption of the basic 
syllabus to be followed in schools in receipt of public funds^* the provisions of 
teaching certificates and licences to teach, and the prescription of the conditions 



under which subventions and grants-in-aid can be paid. 

The terms of the (y^iinance are. such that this Minister Of Education has, in 
effect, complete control of the schpd system; the execution o'f the purposes of the 
ordinance is, however, delegated in most instances. Thus, the ordinance requires 
that every local authority shall be the local education authority for priinary schools 
within iu area of jurisdiction, except that certain schools ma^ be excluded by order 
of the minister. (This often happens when a school is deeojied to. be serving more 
than one local authority area.) In extreme circumstances, the minister has the 
power to declare an authority in default and ^o transfer its functions to another 
person or bodj^. In practice the financial sanctions which the minister could impose 
by withholding subvention payments for recuircnt ex^nditure have not yet been 
heeded; still less has any authority actually been declared in default. .With the 
passing of tinie and the gaining of experience, such an^ event becomes ever less 
likely. Moreover, the local education authorities do, in ^t, exert a very consider- 

1. The organization of educational planningiiLTanzania it discuasedjoAhtJleporLo/jht^Unejca^ 
Education Planning Mission/or Tanganyika, June to October, Chapter 12. Paris* Uncsco. 
1963. (Out of print.) / 1. 

2. It is important to note that the University of Eut Africa is niot a school in the sense of these 
regulations. The university, is constituted by an act of tl^e Central; Legislative Assembly for. 
East Africa (University of East Africa Act->1962), as amjSnded\siubscquently \l963). The 
responsibility of the university in determining the syllabus orstudyao be followed ts set out in 
this Act. ' ' ^ . - 
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able influence on the pattern of primary , school develop.iicn:,' within the,scop<f of 
the National Devjelopment Plan, in which the .nat/onal priorities for educational 
development are directly related to the financial contribution which the central 
•govemmehtmakis to the work of the local authorities. - - t 

The local education authorities are each required to set^^up.a Iocal>education 
committee. These committees consist of not more than ten members appointed 
by the local education authority and not more than five appoihted by the Minister, 
of Education after consultatipn with the authority; of the members appointedJ)y. 
the authority, at least half must themselves be members of the authority. There is 
thus provision made for representation of local interests in the educaUpn field who 
are not directly represented on the local education authority, and' there is also 
provision for the local officers of the Ministry of Education to serve as membere of 
the education committee, though not pTthe authority itself. This structure under 
which the minister can ensure that departjnental advice is considered fully, but 
which nevertheless allows the local education authority freedom in forwarding 
proposals to the miflister for approval, is a feature of educational administration 
in Tanzania which is rapidly proving its value, especially now that the financial 
relationships between the Ministry of Education and the local education authorities 
are being geared to give the authorities a considerable incentive to conform to the 
objectives of the national plan. 

A further feature of development planning in Tanzania is the part played by 
regional and district development committees whose responsibility is to ensure 
that local efforts planned in associatiq? with various ministries do pot clash wifh 
one another or with other aspects of , Wished policy. For this reason, each local 
education authority's annual' development plan is submitted to the district and 
regional development committees; a plan can only be submitted to the Minister of 
Educarion if it is countersigned by the Regional Commissioner who, as senior 
representative of the central government in each Region,^ is chairman of the 
•Regional Development Committee. These committees must npt only be made 
aware of the final submission; they may. also make recommendations to local 
edu.-ation autiiorities for consideration in drafting or in modifying their plans. 

A large part of the , public educational system "is administered by voluntary 
agencies these are usually, though not necessarily, religious bodies; each group of 
agencies of similar, persuasion is organized on a national basis with a secretariat 
headed by an Education Secretai^-General, whose appointment must be approved 
by the Minister of Education. Grant-in-aid is paid by the government "in respect of 
the Education Secretary-General of the Tanganyika Episcopal Council (Roman 
CathoUc), the Christian Cq-ncil of Tanganyika ^Qthei:,Christian), the Tanganyika 

I . There ^e^venteen such Regions in the mainUnd part of Tanzania. 
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Africwi 'Parents Association/ the E^st African Muilim Welftre Society and 
H.H. the Aga Khaiits Education Department. In this w.ay the channels of commu- 
nkation between the gdvenimcii,t and the^ managing agencies are .established at 
^ national level. At the.ldcal level education secretaries arc appointcd.by the agencies, 
^ their appointthent being jjibjict to 'the approval ohhe Chief Education Officer. 
AlthougK the posltibn of edntaUon secretaries is not entrenched in the constitution- 
ofth< local educaUon authorities, they are in practice adequately represented since 
tiie five appointments made by the Minister of Education to each local education 
committee arck characteristically, the bistrict Education Officer and dp to. four 
education secretaries responsible for the management of voluntary agency schools 
• itt'lhe alstrict. The power of the comttiittecs to co-opt non-voting meitibcrs.or to 
tevite them to partjcuiar meetings is frequently invoked also, so that managers of 
indivjdual schools or government officials..other than iht bistrict Edupation Office 
, may attend meetings. In the case of post-primary votiintary agency schools, which 
are not the concern of local educatjon authorities, grants-in-aid are paid to the 
agencies at rates appr6ved by the minister for both capit^ and recurrent expenditure. 
Fayment of these, grants-in-aid is conditipnal upon conformity with government 
policy. Effective contr9l of tl^ schools in matters of national policy is thus assured: 
in-particular, admissions to all secbndary schools are administered by admissions 
committees in the llitgions which meet under the chairmanship of the regional 
education officers. ; I » 

■'^The ininistjy fof local governme^ affairs also occupies an important place 

• in the legal structv^re of primary, educj^tlonj since that, niinistry is jesponsible ibr. 
ensuring that the kffairs of local authorities are properly >;onducted, p^rticuljirly 
•where the stewardship of pubjic funds raised bcally is concernedUConsequentl^, 

^ aU esliinates oflpcal authority expenditure have to be approved by that^ministry, 
tQ which final s^ktemepts must also be submitted. At the tinie of.wtiting a depart- . 

^menUl reorganization has just b««n put into e^Xeot tcintegrate^the local government " 
division of the Ministry of Locil Government and Housing with the regional 
admmistration, a step which is confjdemfy expected, to lead to improvements, 
since the regional commissipners.are the proper officers who inust approve each 
Ideal-authority's Mtimates before submission to Dar es Salaam. 
■ One further ministry, the Ministry of Community Deveiopn^ wt and I^ational 
Culture, is frequently concerned with cducation.at the local level. A distinction is 
draw in Tanzania between responsibility for forma! education, which rests with, 
the Minister of Education, and responsibility for non-formal education, which, 
rests with the Minister of Community Development and National Culture; this 
distinction underlies the definitions of various types of schopl for the purposes of 

^ the education ordinance, each of which requires that the syllabus or course foHowcd_ 
•shall be.ipproved by the Chief Education Officej.Xiteracy instruction and many 
aspects of adult educatipr. where no secular studies are included in the curriculum 
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arc thus excluded from the brief of the Ministry of Education.^ In discharging its 
respo0Sibilitics for adult cduci^tion_and the promotion of adult literacy^ the Minii- 

^ try .of Community Development and National Culture may pay subventions 'and 
grants-in-aid to local authpritics. The regional officers of the community developr 
ment department^ are^ also intimately concerned with the local, programme* of 
'self-help' building, which are often directed to school buildifig; there is, however, 
no formal inter-departmental relationship, iqpart fron^ membership of regional and 
district development committees, concerned with these programmes. In practice 
the Ministry of Educalioja relies upon thc rulcs governing its contribution through 
subvcnflons to lo<^ education author^recurrent revenue to influ^pcc the author- 
ises io( conform with national education priorities, which are not necessarily 
identical with thp^ expressed loplly through the choice .of 'sclfrhelp* projects. 

Other central government ministries and departments are also concerned with 
the pre-service triaining o^ staff in their respective, fields as are inter-territorial 
organisations such as East African Railways and Harbpyrs. While such activities 
may be clarified as education 'in many countries, they arc not the immediate 
concern of CO ucational planning in Tanzania: the principal concern of the Ministry 
of E&ucation is to produce an adequate flow of trainee^ in respect of both quality 
and'quarititij ior. these courses. t - ' 

The prihcipiil agehqy responsible for implementing pjins for higher education 
on bchaljr of the .Tanzanian Govemme*.t is the UniversSybf East Africa. TheAuni- 
versity has only /ecently been constituted by the Cen^l Legislative Assembly of 
the three East African Governments, with effect from 1 July. 1963. The legal 
framework within which planning has been conducted has evolved together with 
the university's own plans for development. In 1961, the Quinquennial Advisory 
Committee had recommeuded a patterji of development for 1962-67 which, in the 
light of subsequent political changes, ^vetl inadequate for the aspirations of the . 
newer colleges qf the university. As a result, the provisional council o( the univer- , 
sity, which had been constituted by. the throe governments as a company operating 
in each of the threc.territories, set u!b the Committee on Needj and Priorities. There 
was np machinery. ii\ existence b^ wjiich thelT^iiversity Development <:ommittec 

> was formally committed to take the requirements of the govemmisnts into awount,. 
but the mcijibership of the conimittee was such that this was assured ;2 thus, for, 
example, although the g'ovemnients did not submit details of their j^npower needs 

1. Examples of tdult education with which the Ministry . of Education is closely concerned are 
Ihc extramural activities of University Coltege, Dar e& . Salaam (carried out ih the Institute of 
Adult Education), and format adult education, which is usually vocational in emphasis, provided 
through evening classes \t Dar es Salaam Technical College. 

li Membership included the Vicc-Chancellor, rtpresehtatiYes (in practice the ministers of edu- 
cation) of the three governments, three members of the urfiver;iity senate, one chosen from each 
of the three (kwtituent colleges, and the university registrar, with the principals of the three 
coileles in. attendance. ' 
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to -either committee, the report prepared by Hunter Harbison in 19'62 for the 
Needs and Priorities Committee was available to the governmeats for comment. 

It remains trUe, however, that there is no formal relationship between the 
university and the governments regarding the response.of the umversity^to.expressed 
government priorities. The balance of the relationship as it affects" planning is 
found in paragraph 5 (1) of the.University . of EAst Africa Act (1962) as arawded in 
1963. The paragraph, which sets out the otjects.and functions of the university,- 
includes both 'to preserve'.^ .in particular the right of a university, or a university 
college; to detemiine v/bp may teach, what may be Uught, how It shall be taught 
and who. may be admitted to study therein' and no co-operate with governinents 
or other appropriate bodies in the planned development of higher edu^ion'. 
Clearly these' two: objectives require procwlure by agreeraisnt on many issues. 

Although ?he University of .East Africa is thepnlhcipal agenr&f the three.East 
.African governments -in 'higher education, it is not the only agent. The flpw of 
students to and from institutions of higher education overseas has made an iqjpor- 
tanf fcontributibn to meeting high-level manpower targets/although it will rapidly 
decUne in importance in all but highly specialized fields now that the University 
of East Africa has become able to admit all students qualified for entry. The urgent" 
need to co-ordinate policy 8n overseas students was met by the establishment of 
theCabinet Committee on Higher Education, which is the ultimate authority on the 
award of students* bursaries. Th? registrar of students, who is secretary to the 
committee, is:an officer of the fyiinist^ of Education. 

A later development, along with the establishment of the Ministry of Develop- 
ment and Planning, was the setting up of the Standing Advisory Commitfec on 
Manpower. One of the functi..ris of this latter committee is.to make recommenda- 
tions to.the cabinet Coi lUtee on Higher Education regarding the 'allocation ot 
students; bursaries bclweeiinhe various courses offered at the University of.Eajt 
Africa and elsewhere. The award of these bursariesjs conditional uponth* student' 
giving an undertaking to entcf.employment as directed or approved by the govern- 
ment in the light of manpower needs for a minimum of five years after graduation. 
The resulting system^ of tied bt>rsaries is regarded as a cornerstone of Tanzania's 
programme for the acliievement of self-sufficiency iii high-level manpower by 1980. 

The conclusion drawn in 1962 by tHe Unesco Education Planning.Mission to 
Tanzania that the state of the law of education is adeqiate and does not constitute 
a constraint upon df elopment still held good three years later.' The conclusion 
of the Unesco mission did, however, rest very muph.upon the minister's powers to 
make regulations' under Section.38 (1) of tfie ordinance; these powers have been 
used, for example, in redefining a 'primary school* to fit with t^ development of 
the seven-yeai- course under the current pian and in establishing a code for the 
handling of serious disciplinary oDn6es by school pupils. Thus, the satisfactory' 
statfc of the law in action continues to depend on the accurate anticipation of matters 
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to be covered by the provisions of the law in all those fields in \yhich ultimately 
responsibility rests entirely with the government. This is the situation»in all fields of 
education except that of tfie University of East Africa. In this instance (leaving 
aside the question as to whether the government's relationship with the University 
of East Africa will soon be overtalcen by events leading to the constitution of 
University College, Dar es Salaam ^s a university) the legal provision for financial 
control by the government seems adequate to preserve the government's interests in 
full without upsetting the balance of re§pQnsibilities between the government and 
the university in the day-to-day conduct of the university's affairs which has already 
been described. . 




\ 




2 The actainistratioi^Qf the 
educational system 

■ ♦ 

A- 

ft . 

The conclusion oT Chapter 1— that the sUtc of the law of education is adequate 
and that it dipes not constitute a constraint upon developnient— was reached only 

^ with the caveat that the successful application of the law injpromoting development 
depends uppri the accurate anticipation of matters to bcxovercd by the provisions 
of the law; this is the task of those who arc responsible for the administration and 
inspection ofveducaUon.* 

Apart fropxthe distinction to be made between the administrative and inspection 
functions, there is also a distinction to be made between the arrangements under 
which the .Minister of Education delegates som^,of his power to others and the 
administrative arrangemenu which are made so that the Chiet Education Officer 
can properly exercise his powen and can fulfil his advisory duties'' towards the 
Ministeir of Education. Whichever part of the administrative or inspectorial 
structure is being considered, there is the pressing problem of manpower shortage 
to be borne in mind at all stages of planning. Thus the administrative procedure^ , 
needed ibr plan implementation must be as carefully planned as the availability of 
funds or the supply of teachers.' This leads to what must be vfrtually an axiom of 
planning in a situation where th6re is an acute shortage_o£liigh=leyeUdmi0istrative 

/man|>qwer; It is that future plans must be drawn up in such a way as to maximize 
the chance of their implementation by the administrative sUff likely to become 
avajlable. " * 

Even if a sm^ll numbfer of high-level* administrators, planners and inspectors 
can be found through external aid channels to carry out executive an<? advisory 
functions within the central government, there is no truly acceptable substitute for 
local officers in the niost senior posts, .where responsibility for many.dlecisions must 
be taken, or in the large number of posts in the field, where close acquaintance with 
local conditions and numbers adequate to maintain effective contact are pre- 

• requisites for success. . . ' / - 

There is, however, a danger inherent jn accepting this axiom too easily; if the 
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planning choices arc to be dictated by thp limitations of the administrative machine, 
then it can fairly be said that the tail wags the dog. thus th^re was concern during 
the recent three-year plan period 1961-64, not 6nly to devise adequate administra- 
tive procedures for its "implementation, but also to create an administrative struc- 
ture which could be expected to be ah adequate vehicle for the implementation of 
the next plan (i.e., the current fiye-year plan for 1964-69). 

Selection and preparation of statistics 

One important condition for planning is the creation of an adequate sUtistical 
service. The flow of statistical infoirmation through the various stages of pbn 
preparation is summarized in Diagram 1. This shows how an accurate statistical 
description of existing educational facilities and ananalysis of the costs, of educatiii 
which lends 'itself to projection into the future are essential to the process bf 
translating the manpower and social objectives of a plan into financial terms.. 

The principal categories of statistical quantities which must be either collected 
or estimated by educational planners arc: (a) existing enrolments, for comparison 
with the target enrolment^, to estimate the size of the. development task; (b) edu- 
cational provision, i.e. class-rooms, serving teachers, university places, etc.; (c) cost 
of making exiVtirtg and projected educational, provision; (d) such additional 
statistics as are required to ensure that the national teacher-training programme 
can be developed in close conformity to the requirements of the over-all plan.i 

The first two of these groups of statistics are collected in the field where Che 
largest part of the information, that concerned with primary education, must be 
collected and collated by the Ministry of Education's district education offTccrs. 
Without a clear understanding of the use to which the statistics are to be put, the^ 
district education officers (who are mostly recciHt recruits from being headmasters 
of rural p imary schools) would probably regard statistics as being far down their 
list of priorities. They would mgrcover find it quite impossible to give essential 
assistance to local education authorities in preparing their development propolis. 
It is recognition of these facts which has led tht Ministry of Education to concen- 
trate on the collection of the smallest practicable quantity of statistics, so, that 
every effort can be made to ensure their quality. All newly appointed district-edu- 
cation officers come to Dar cs Salaam for an intensive training course of. six weeks ! 
during which tht importante, alid thife interiocking nature, of statistics, of day-to-day 
administration and of planning are <:ontinuaHy stressed. 

Specimens of the three principal statistical Jforms used for planning 
primary education are shown in the Appendix on page 193. The first form is 

1. See. Chapter 7, \. 
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csscntiilly^itt inventory of cducttiontl facilities (including tctcKcrs) as they 
exist in the field. Form 1 illustrates the expenditure data which arc collected 
from local authorities and used by the Ministry of Education to estimate unitcosU. 
Form 3 shows the form which is cotnpleted by disj^t education officers in sub- 
mitting the local authorities* pro|>osals for new dcvdopriicnt; on this form the 
four columns on tfie right^hand 'side summarize existing facilities, additional 
proposals, requirements for their implemenUtioni' and a summary of the proposed 
syrtem. The forms are used for individual schools and aggregated foF local authority^ 
ar^as so that the full financial implications can^ be seen (and compared with the^ 
Ministry of Education's forecast of the likely extent of development) before, sub- 
mission to the Minister of Education :for. approval. 

The collection and collation of financial statistics has proved to be a rather moi» 
difficult problem. Initial atteii\pts to collect the information in the form required 
for planning purposes were unsuccessful, largely because the relatively smalj 
number of field officers of the ministry who Were fuUy.conversant with th^, statistics 
required were invariably among those with the largest work loads. The collection of 
statistics in the form in which they arise naturally from day-to-day administration 
has proved to be much more succcssfuf and, provided that the interpretation is 
done by someone with a working knowledge of the administration,, the resulting, 
estimates of unit costs^ have proved to be very valuable in planning. ^ 

In the absence of any relevant daU for analysis it is often possible to use target 
expenditure rates as a method df delimiting financial commitments while encourag- 
ing the best use of available funds. This type of approach is of particular value 
where reorganization makes analysis of previous expenditure largely irrelevant 
(e.g., teachers* colleges) or where a new type of institution is to be built (e.g.,. 
' University College, Dar.cs Sajaam). Broad outlines are obtained ^y comparison^ 
with practice in other countries but the final figures are reached with Uirect refer- 
ence to local conditions and the scope of work which they majce possible. 

Preparations for ,Mftplementation of the plan , 

Another important example of preparation for planning is found in the fonyard 
planning of the subvention system, whieh is the financial instrument used by the 
minister to influence the actions of the local education authorities to which he \M 
delegated powers ii> the field of primary education, so that it has. been sharpened 
into an jnstniment both of administration and of planning policy. 

The prc-indepcn{lence arrangements by which (expatriate) regional education 

!. Unit cosUtaiiilics arc discusKd in;dctail In J,B. Knight, Tht Costing and financing of. EJuca* 
flo^?f :f>^velopfinent m Tanranta, in Vol. II of tMs scries, •Costing and Financing*, 
Pans, XJnesco/IIEI», 1969. , / . * 

' ' <« . • • ' 

\ 2i ' ' ' ■ ' • • . 
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officers, who were servants of the central government, administered a considerable 
parj orthe primary school system directly and the remainder of it, together with 
voluntary agency secondary schools and teacher-training colleges, indirectly by 
means of gfrant-in-aid, was replaced by a systejn under which the central government 
contributed' a subvention, fixed in advance, towards each local authority's expen- 
diture oh education. ^ - • ^ 
' Initiilfy thnratc of s.ubvention paid to each authority was fixed at the same.bvc^ 

' as government recurrent expenditure on its education system in the last year (1961) 
of the old'system. In this way the recurrent cost of all new development became the 
responsibility of the local education authorities. As the local education authorities, 
and their advisers, the regional and; district education officers, have gained experi- 
ence it has become possible to make the system^ more sophisticated! A new financial 
incentive to conform to government priorities was introduced by making additions 
to the value of the central government subvention vary in magnitude according to 
easily understood formulae.^ These reflected the, priorities attached in the plan, 
to different categories of development. The precise manner in which, this v^ould 

^be done was not determined until very late in the preparation of the plan; the 
important point in the early stages of preparation was that an administrative 
vehicle by which planning priorities could be reflected jn financial policies was 
made available. r ' o 



The training of administrators and inspectors , 

The creation of the administrative machine is not, by itself, enough. Steps must 
also be taken to prepare the people who will run it. These ^re the regional and 
district education officers, who must be made ready to advise both the Chief 
Education Officer and the local education authorities. AJso there is no pofi^fciaV 
launching a capital programme to foster improvements in the quality of work in 
""the schools if there is no corresponding.provision of a professional advisory service 
to the teachers, a need which has be^n met by the creation of the new cadjc of 
primary school inspectors. The sclecfion and training of the new district education 
officers and primary school inspectors was a major concern of the Ministry of 
EdHcation during the 1961-64 period. A circular was issued by the Ministry of 
Education in February 1963 which the functions of pcin^ary school inspectors 
were defined and distinguishes! from tKose of the district educa'lipn.officers; this was 
follpwed by a second circular Which summarized the functions of the primary school 
inspectors 5s such: (a) the inspection of schools and especially of class-room vyork; 
(b) the organization of refresher courses for teachers; (c) the dissemination of 

I, Tanganyika Five-Year Plan . * . , op. eit.. Vol. II, pp. 1 11.115. i . 
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advice on syllabuses; teaching method, examination questions, books, etc. The 
functions of the 'district education officers were to: (a) advise and work with, the 
local authority in the planning, development and jidmimXtration of education; 
(b) ensure that the education ordinance and regulations are observed; (c) attend to 
school buildings, school equipment, school health and school fecding;:(d) advise 
on the staffing of schools and to report on individual teachers.when, fpr any reason, 
a special report is required; (e) organize and conduct examinations ;X0 co-operate 
with the primary school inspectors in the.n^d-tcaching as^ts of school inspection 
(i.e:, organization, finance, buildings, furniture and equipment). The circular went 
^on to emphasize that, although the functions' are differentiated, they are also 
complementary, and it i^ the responsibility of the rcgonal education officcp, to 
whom both the primary school inspectors and the, district edu<?ation officers are 
responsible, to ensure |hat there are regular exchanged of information and advice 
between their staff members which should be a regular feature.of the campaign to 
raise the TcycIs of attainment in the^primary schools. . ' ' > 

This irst of functions was then used as the framework of the syllabus for th^, 
training courses conducted by the Ministry of Education, which apj)ointed threc^ 
training officers for the purpose. In preparing the curriculumYor these courses, the 
training officers toot: particular care to establish the relevance of all Jopici to woft 
1n the field by the liberal use of pfactic^l studies, while ensuring that the theoretical 
content of the work was given its proper place; the response of the trainees to tfe 
courses has been one of the most immediately gratifying aspects of .recent ccjuca- 
tional development, which has already led to an obvious. improvement in the services 
rendered by the ministry to the 'schools. For the planner? it.hls opened up many , 
possibilities for development in the. schools, particularly qualitative developments, 
which would have been dismissed as impractical for large-scale implementation , 
ortly two years ag^ The Cost of such courses is insignificant when compared to; the 
total annualgovemmcilt subvention for primary schools* 

Ownership, iniihagemeRt and control of *sch^^ ' 

The problem of providing an adiiiinisttatiYc vehicle which is adequate for the pur- 
po^ of the plan is not necessarily dealt with only by innovation; selective 
retention of some aspects of the existing education system may be wsehtial to the* 
effective working of the plan, ft is perhaps an obviously attractive p9licy to a 
newly established government that all Schools should be owned by the public 
authorities; there are pi-obably conditions jn some countries where the immediate 
adoption of such a policy seems irrtpisrative. There are, howeVer, other countries^ 
including Tanzania, where the advantages to be gained by allowing a variety of - 
^ ownership and managemdnt of schools in a system controlled by g<yvernmcnt are 
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considerable. This not only provides a means by, which additional eflfort and 
resources from both inside and outside the cpuntry cao be directed into Plication; 
it also provides an administrative infrastructurje capable pf such operations as the 
" payment of teachers, the erection of buildings a^d the purchase of textbooks which 
the government >youid;fihd it. difficult to replace, thus, by their^continuinjg partic- 
ipation in education the voluntary agencies,^ven. though their past histories may 
invoke memories of clashes of religious or eyen.of racial interests, are making an 
^ invaluable, indeed essential, contribution to the well-being of Tan2;anian education; 
provided of course that the Minister of Education is not impeded in discharging his 
obligation under the education ordinance to ensure the progressive development of 
schools, they will continue to do so. The future role of the, voluntary agencies in 
the administration of education prcsurrtably depends upon their ability to continue 
as eflcctiye counterparts to the goyemmeht, ^n ^ecvlveness which will dpul)tless 
depend at leastin part on the changes which are. taking place within the agencies 
themselves as tficy become increasingly tarizanian in character and outlook. 

It is not sufficierit, however, merely to asscrtjt)iat the ja>y of education makes 
government control of all schools in nxeipt of pubjic funds secure; two major 
changes in administration wefe necessary if government control of educational 
policy was to become effective in practice, bnc^of these, was. brought.about by the 
implementation of the Uniificja Teaching Service (UTS); the other was the reprgan- 
izatioh of the rcspopsibility for the inspcctiph of schools^ sp that this function was 
carried out by tl?c controlling body, i.e., central, govemmenti rather than by the 
oymfTS of the ichools, i.e„ local auAorities and voluntary agencies. . 

The terms of the Unified Teaching Service Act along with the . regulations 
made uttder its t6rms since it became Jaw in 1963 make provision for the establish- 
ment of a central board made up of teachers' and employers' representatives with a 
secretariat provided by the Ministry of Education to consider the terms of service 
of all UTS members (membership being open to all Janzanian teachers and to 
some non-citizens also), and to administer the contractual relationships between 
UTS members and their employers in accordance with *UTS terms' of service, 
which were to be dommon to* all its members. The task of supcrvising^thc adminis- 
trati6n:of Jhe UTS is largely delegatcd'to. regional boards which, like the central, 
board, is made up of teachefs' ahd\emp^oyers' representatives with.a.secretariat 
provided by the Regional Education Officer, who is also ex officio chairman of the 
regional board. The regional boards^are responsibly for enrolling qualifi^ f^.:shers 
into the service and for considering rccpmmcndatijons for promotion, initi i ed; 
either by^cmployers or by the Regiopai^JEducation OflScer, for forwarding t j^he 
Chief ^ucation Officer for approval. Although \i is not essential for r ntroL 
purposes; that the Ministry of Education should employ all teachers, itjis essential 
thdt it shduld be able to influence their contractual relationships with their em- * 
ployers (especially where promotion on the grounds of professional competence. 
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is cori^rhf^) and th,\t this influence should not depend upon, the identity .of ari 
individual teacher^ eri.ployer.i The establishment of the Unified Teaching Service, 
with its uniform conditions of service for all members, and powers to initiate 
■ ^disciplinary action conferred on regional education officers, in their capacity as 
chairmen of the regional boards, meets this need. 

the reorganization of responsibility for the inspectiqn of schools was essential 
if thejtecutive arm of government was to be accountable to the legislative branch 
in thc^disbursemerit of subventions and grants-in-aid to school managements. 
Clearly it was no longer adequate that the inspection and supervision of voluntary, 
agency schools should be carried 6ut mainly by voluntary agency school- super- 
visors since this put the Voluntary agencies in the invidious position of being both 
cashier and auditor. Therefore, quite apart from the need Tor a primary school 
inspMtorate as ah agent of change in the schools, it was needed so that the Chief 
Education Officer, and through him to the Minister of Eduq^ion, could be kept 
fullyHnf(jr?Tied of the work being carried out under his direction. All primary 
school itispectors are therefore noNv, civil -servants, some having, been recruited 
from the ranks of the former government school supervisors, some from voluntary 
agency school supervisors and others from teaching posts, the administration 0/ 
primary schools, by local edupatibn authorities or by voluntary agencies through, 
their education secretaries, and their inspection are therefore nowtntirejy separate 
functions associated with the ownership of schools and the control o^educational 
policy respectively. With this position established,^ it is clear that,,from^ panning ' 
point of view, any body wjiich is administratively competent and willing, t.o partic 
ipate in the planned development of education should be welcome to do so.. 

The educational planning unit ' . ... 

The administrative structure which fias been discussed so far has been concerned 
enlirely with the implementation of plans. It is necessary also to make .adequate 
administrative provision for the prwaralion of plans and for the control of their 
implementation. The de facto educational planning commission mth-a secretariat 
provided by an education planning uiiit w;ithin the cducationdivisioifof the Minis- . 
try of Educations has already been mentioned in discussing the role and powers of 
the Chief Education Officer in Chapter i. The work of the planning unit.is not. 

* JIllnf">L*^**^?^*^"^^V" ^ empfoyed !?y the government-on UTS terms' is somewhat «nom- 
calegpry of goycrnment^mployed teachers will, however., become a waiting- 
category once all schools are managed by local education authorities, voluntary, agencies or 
boards of governors. ^ • * ^ • ^- 

^'^^"^^^a^ * substantial numb^r'of trained district education officers and primary school irt- 
specters now serving in »thefiel4 (196^). '\ • * . / >wiiuui in 

T'vAs recommended by the Unescp Educational Planting Mission ta Tanganyika, 1962. 
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restricted tonhe prei)aration of piins; it is also responsible to the* Chief Education 
Officer (or the co-ordination of their implementation. Its work can be summarized 
under six broad headings: / . 

K Assist the Minister of Edu^^ition in consultations leading to the forfnulation 
of national plan objectives and to analyse' and interpret them in educational 
terms, using statistical methods Wherever these are applicable. 

2. Also' using statistical methods whcrpver'thcy are applicable, to analyse the 
constraints, legal, admmistratiye, hisbricaP arid professional, which must be 
respected or modifiedMii reaching the^ objectives. 

3. Formulate educational programmes accoTdingly, so that plan objectives .pan 
bccosted in terms of1)oth ;money "'a^^ ; 

4. Provide the quaritjt^ve informatipn )Vith educational interpretation required 
• for decisions aboujt priorities when resources are not adequate for implementa- 
tion of the whole of the proposed p|^n, an4, in doing sp, fo assist the Chief 
Education Offic^ in cstablishing.the priorities to be given to the different projects 
.in the various .Actions of the plan so as to retain the viability of the plan as a 
whole. / ' ^ ^ • * * ' 

5/ Advise the Chief Education Officer on all matters relating to co-ordination of 
plan impkmentation between the various sections of the. Ministry of -Education 
and betWecn the Ministry of Education and other depattments of government, 
(notably the treasury^ and. the Directorate for/Development and Planning); 
6. Advise the Chief Education Officer whenever it scpms prudent to ma\e amend- 
ments to the plan as formulated, by adjustment either of4hc plan targets or . of 
theif /interpretation or by the introduction of new rhethods of implementation. 
Each 'of^^ibesc functions clearly requires an intimaie^knowlcdge of the co^iduct of 
educations! procc^ses--the phrase a-' sense of process? is perhaps more expressive 
of Svhat is needed-^ahd it is for this reason that the fornjjilation of educational, 
plans is regarded as a task for' educators ^;with an appreciation of priorities, rather 
than one for specialists in the determination of priorities who, while having a more 
sophisticated* picture of the economic and.manpower situation in the country, are 
correspondingly less likely to be fully aAvarc of the true possibilities for educational 
development. ^ ^ " . ^ 

^ Of these six functions, the first four are concerned mainly with tbe preparation 
of plans. They are discussed elsewhere in this study. 



!. The term 'histpricarconstraint' pimply means the limitations on freedom of future action which 
afise directly ffom past actions. Examples are manpower shortages arising from past circum- 
stances and the actual geographical distribution of school facilities with which the planners 
must start their work. * - » 

2. All negotiations f^r external aijd are conducted through the Treasury.. • . 
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The eo-ordinrfling' Function of the planning unit 

The fifth of the tbpvc funcdons is the bne which perhaps needs" more persistence 
tbtij any oth?r in its ^jchai'ge; it is the co-drdinating function which becomes 
the main Usld of the planners once a plan has been approved.by parliament. It is 
their Usk to pirepare the briefs which are needed when money is sought to carry out 
the programni^ and to see that the capital works programme can be orgarazed 
satisfactorily; the task qf reporting progress must be attended to and there is also 
a considerabfe amount of work to be done together with those responsible for 
secondary -ichotols in connection with selection i^rocesses where manpower con-' 
siderations are involved. In order to fulfil these tasks the Assistant Chief Education" 
Officer (planning needs a supporting professional staff; in practice, the staff of the 
plannin^unit consists of the Assistant Chief Education Officer himself and three 
other education officers: his assistant, who is mainly concerned with organizational 
and financial matters, an education officer to supervise the collection and proasSag 
of statistics and an officer to supervise the school building.programme. 

liie actual construction of school buildings is organized by the ultimate man- 
agers of thetehool, whether they are to be the government itsclf,i voluntary agencies 
or local authorities. In all cases, however, the Ministry of Education has an obviouj 
interwt in the planning of new works to.take advantage of recent developments and 
ex^rience, botii in education and in architecture and building. The appointment ' 
of a qualified architect to serve within the educational planning unit was a faii;!/ 
recent development (January 1965) intended to meet this need and to provide the 
Ministry of Education with-professional advic* in organizing the supervision of 
building programmes of voiuntaiy agencies and local authorities. The appointment 
of this officer has also proved invaluable-in developing the unit cost approach to' 
coital programmes. - , • 

The Education Officer(statisticS) is resppnsibit ,for the collection and inaintenancc 
of records. He is a former District Education Officer, whose principal concerns vei 
with the collection of statistics relating to educational administration (e.g., the 
organization of Ihe distribution of examination papers for the general entrance 
examinatidn for primary school leavers) as well as the statistics needed for planning 
and report-purposes. » " • . ■ 

The head of the planning unit and his assistant are together concerned primarily 
with Co-ordination. Naturally, in a comprehensive National plan covering"* wide 
variety of activities, co-ordination with other government departments is carried" 
ou t mainly in financial terras-the preparation' of tfie annual development estimates 
is the rriost obvious example, but by no means the only one. In the .day,to-.day 
course of e'vents, a swift decision for the reallocation of a relatively small amount 

1. The Ministry of Kommi acU u agent for the Mini^ry of EdjKation in this. instance. 
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of money or a rapid imprpyisatioh in cp-ope;a<ion with another department, can 

• make the difference between success and failure in bringing projects to cpmpletiqn 
in time tp conform with the ehrdlm<;nt programme. Wh^Ie such flexibility can 
epdtnger the whole plan^ if ipplied indiscriminately, its use within tlie plan frame- 
work hx4 with proper contideratibn pf the educational imp!ic9li0lfc is essential if 
frust/ating delays or expensive makeshift arrangements are t(/^avoided. 

It is the rcsppnsibUity of the Treasury to seciirc the goveminenfs share of .the 
finance needed for the whole development plan, whether from internal ortxternal 
sources. Whenever external aid for a project is being sought by the Treasury it is 
dependent upon the executing ministry or department for the preparation of diaft 
policy sUtements kud other docu^ncnts for submission tO#c external agencies 

* concerned.. For example, one of the first major tasks of the planning unit (which 
at the time consisted of one officer only) when it ivas fir^i established (in 1962) was 

'Hp prepare the way^ for a formal agreement (in 19(53) between the Tanzanian 
^Governipent. rcpnjsented \>y the ^asury, and the International Development 
Association for a credit to bft used for the construction and equipment of secondary 
schools. In this, as in other examples of international aid agreements, external 
agencies must be catisficd that the proposals under consideration form a part of 
the properly planned^ development of the educational system and that they can in 
fact be jmplemented according to plan. Once ;iegotiations have been formally 
opened, points such as these can be established by preparatory correspondence and 
fnecting^ between the Ministry of Education (represented by the.planning unit) and 
the external agencies; without thcst preliminary contactSj it seems thut 8ie flow of 
effective ejcttraal aid into "the educational system woujd be minimal. 

The iixth and last of the functions of the planning unit which has been listed is 
a function which may seem at times, under the pressure of everyday evepts, to li? 
dorhiant. The temptation to let it remain so is also considerable, especially because 
the fncessant^ntroduction of alternative proposals is a well-kpown tactic, through- 
out the world, ^f those who, would delay decisions leading to action. Nevertheless 
a plan which cdnnot he modified in the light of experience o; of new knowledge is * 
a poor plari^ a wasteful plan„ if opporjunkifs of furtiier progress are wasted. The 
pciio * of urgency in wfcch initial plans have b^n prepared, in T^nzaijia and^ 
els^herc, and in which the pressure to get those plans launched in practice, must/ 
be followed by a period in which morp time is given to reflexion and reconsideration 
of what is, being done. This may or may riot lead to revisions of thjc current plan, 
hut it cannot fail to contribute tp the quality of its successors. . 



* 

!. With the assistance throughout of the then Ministry of Oommunications, Power and Works, 
which was at that Jirae responsible for government building works. 
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The educational system in Tanzania, as illustrated jn Diagram 2, consists, as^in 
other countries, of primary and secondary schools, higher education at university, 
and a number of sectors ^vhich arc to a greater or lesser degree, vocational in charac- 
ter and outlook: Of these sectors, technical education and teacher Uaining are 
provided under the auspices. of the Ministry of Education, while cotiraes leading 
directly to carec^itr occupations other Jhan teaching are the responsibility of the 
eniploj^rs c^jHUrned ; in practice, most of these employers are in the public sector 
and the various mihistriesi organize training courses for their own, personnel, as 
do the East African jnter-territorial org^iiizatipns.^ 

Primary education ^ . • 

Within the primary educational system two sub-levels, uppej and lower primary 
school, c^n he distinguished. An initial four^ar course .at lower primary school 
is followed by nn upper primary school course for selected.pupils.^ 

There are Hardly any boarders attending lower primary schools in standards 
I to IV of public scijools, although boarding proyision is made in a few areas where 
a very high proportion* of the population jsL nomadic* The teachers at this 

* ofAgriSfi^rc. Hctllh, Lands ScltJcmcnt and Water Development, the Centort^ 

EstabhshmeBU Office (which is responsible for staffing the Civil Service) and the Ministryof 
Regional Administration (which has taken over the functions of the Local Government Service 
Conunission) arc most active in pfdviding |hese courses. ^ 

^ example, East African Railways and Harbours, iEast African Income Tax Orgtni2al,|on, ' 
East African PosU and Telegraphs Administration, East African Common Services Organization 
and East African Airways. ^ 

3. In Tanianfa, prirnary gradej arc referred to as ^standards* and secondary grades as *forms*. 
In the towns all pupils contin;je from the lower primary standards to thcuppcr primary, stan- 

• dards withoiit having Jo pn^ a selection examination. 

4. There was a total of fourteen such classes in standard I in 1964 out of a total of over 3,0b0c{asseA 
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The process of educational pUnaing in Tanzania ^ 

* ' * \ , 

./ 

level of education are neariy all grade C teachers who have had eight years^ of 
^ primary education followed by two years of training in a teacher-training college. 
Some have been promoted to higher gracfes, either *on merit' or after attending 
^>;ovenunent-sponsored upgrading courses, and others have attended special 
siippleinentary courses such as that provided for teachers of dom^tic science; the 
great m^ority of grade C teachers can, however, be regarded as being educated 
and trained only for teaching up to standard VL 

At the upperprimary school level (standards V to VIII) where eptry is selective 
outside the towns, there is a corresponding need for and pro visioa of boarding i 
school places. Whereas in 1961 nearly all standard V classes open to rural pupils 
were in t^oarding schools, the situation has now changed dramatically following the 
institution, under the three-year plan for 1961-64, of extended primary schools. 
While the niimber of places available for boarders (about 12,000 per annum at 
the time of independence) has hardly altered, hundreds of lower primary schools 
have been extendecf by the addition of upper standards for day pupils^ so that by 
1964 there were 44,000 pupils enrolled in standard V whilcihe number of pupils in 
stiCndard VIII for the first time^ was still less than 18,000. 

The" staffing formula for the upper primary standards, whether in boarding or 
in extended primary schools, provides for a grade C teacher for standard V, a 
grade B teacher for standard VI and a . grade A teacher for carfi of standards VII 
and Vin together with one additioniU grade C teacher for each school. Grade A 
teachen arc those who have had two years of teacher training after satisfactorily 
completing the four-year secondary school course, while grade B teacn,??rs arc those 
who have had two years of training but whose secondary school courses, were 
either curtailed after two years or were not satisfactorily completed; alternatively 
grade B teachers are upgraded or promoted from grade C. \^ 

A feature of the cunent*five-ycar plan (1964-69) is the reorganization ^f the 
primary school pyramid so that the lower prinwry school course of four years^can 
be improved by the introduction of fuU-^ay attendance throughout the country .in 
standards til and IV, while the opportunity is taken, in conjunction with a rapt^ 
expansion of training facilities for grade A teachers, to close the gap* between the ^ 
actual pattern of staffing in upper and extended primary schools and the 'staflfeig 
formula* which is regarded as the minimum necessary to provide an adequate 
course at this level of instruction. At the same time, the total length in years of the 
full primaiy school course is being reduced from eight to seven. 

1. Some older teachers have had less than eight years of primary Question, since they entered 
training college when the primary school course ended after standard VI (six years of primary . 
education). > . . 

?. This was, of course, the normal form of development in the towns, but ito application in rural 
areas was new. 

3. That is, excluding 'repeaters* from the standard VIII classes of the previous year. 

4. Set Table II. 
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-Secondary education ^ ^ . ^ 

At the end of the full primary school course,^ all pupils seeking to continue their 
education* arc cariiiidates for the general entrance examination j^this is a selection 
examination, set centrally but marked and administered in the Regions, which is 
used principally to select pupils for entry to secondary schools, but which is also 
used to select entrants to grade C teacher-training courses; it has also been, used 
to sel^ entrants ^o the now discontinued full-time 'trade school' courses for 
pre-apprentice craftsmen. The number of secondary school places to be •filled is 
determined with reference to projections of manpower requirements. 

The basic secondary school course now lasts four years;' it leads up to thcjoint 
cxamiiiation of or school certificate knd general certificate which is at present 
organised, set and marked by the Cambriiige (England) Overseas Examinations 
Board. It is at the end of this basic secondary school course that the largest number 
of pupils leave school to enter the labour market in the roiddle and high-level man- 
power categories where shorUges are most keenly felt. A large proportion of these 
secondary school leavers do not inmiediately set to work, but are instead enrolled 
in pre-servicc vocational courses organized by their ultimate employers or by 
public iKxIies interested in their field of employment. The fact that pre-servicc 
training allowances are paid to these pupils (including students at Dar es Salaam 
Tcchm'cal College and those in training to become teachers) once they enter train- 
ing appears to be of considerable importance in determining the career choices of 
some of them. This is also the level of education at which the largest number of 
full-time students enter the Dar es ^raam Technical Coli^. ^ 

About one-sixth* of the pupils who reach the end of the basic secondary school 
course are selected to continue their studies at one of the secondary schools where 
provision is made* for a two-year course leading to the level of the Cambridge 
higher school certificate. The results of this examination are used in selecting entrants 
to the University of East Africa and, by the government, in selecting candidates for 
the award of bursaries for courses of higher education. Those who are aot selected 
for university courses are usually admitted to non-university pre-service training 
courses (medical assistants, local government officers, village settlements officers, 

• 

1. Until 1964 this w«s standard VIU; in 1968 it will be standard VH. The yean 1965-67 are 
•chanfCK)ver' years to the seven-year primary school course. 

2. in practice, virtually all children who are eligible. 

3. Formerly only s<$|ected pupils in the African boarding schools continued beyond the firat two 
years. 

4. The precise number i$ determined, as for secondary school entrants, with reference to pro- 
jections of manpower requirements. 

5: There Is one school accommodating an annual entry of 200 pupils, where higher school certifi- 
cate courses only are provided. The more usual arrangement (twelve schools in 1964) is by the 
provision of courses for forty pupils annually (twenty 'arts' and twenty 'science') by extension 
of secondary schoob where school certificate courses are taught. 

•■ -.' ^" 127 : .'-^3 
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agricultural and veterinary ofl^ccrs ai)d teachers for direct entry to the education 
officer, grade III cadre arc among those trained in this way), while some enter directly 
i/2to' employment. 



Higher education 

Facilities for higher education are provided by the University pf.East Africa, which 
IS made up of three constituent university cpUeges at Makercrc (Uganda), Nairobi 
(Kenya) and Dar es Salaam (Tanzania). The undergraduate courses arc organized 
with direct reference to manpower requirements and forecasts of the number of 
students likely to qualify for entry to the courses.^ The number of government bur- 
saries to be awarded for the study of any particular subject is also determined, with 
direct reference to the manpower forecasts and the holders of bursaries are required 
to give an undertaking that they will serve the government, o. serve as government 
dilrccts, for five years after completing their studies. This Ijed bursary' scheme is 
desipied to make sure that government expenditure on higher education produces 
not only the right quantity, but also the rigjbt i:inds of high-level manpower. ^At 
the time of writing thcit ire relatively few Tanzanians engaged in post-gra Juatc 
study at the University of East Africa, although some are studying overseas, t laccs 
in universities outside East Africa arc also used for students in courses, usually - 
leading to specialist professional qualifications, which are not provided (for rea- 
sons of economy) at the University of Eajt Africa.* 

Technical education v 

The Dar es Salaam Technical College is the only institution providing post-second- 
ary technical education in Tanzania. In addition to providing a wide variety of 
part-time .educational and vocational courses (which, because suitable students 
for full-time courses were not forthcojning, constituted the main activity of the 
college as recently as 1963), there is a three-year course for secondary school leavers 
(school certificate level) leading to a technician's diplom^. Although this course is 
intended primarily as a •terminal' course leading directly to employment, arrange- 
ments have iecn made to ensure that suitable candidates can apply for admissioq to 
university^engineering courses,* should they wish to do so. 

1 . Sec al$o A. C Mwincira, HifhUoel Manpower Needs of East Africa and theVniversity of East 
Africa: The Role of the Unioirsity of East Africa, The East African Academy, Seminar on Higher 
Education, July-August 1965.. 

2. Such as dentistry* town planning, forestry. * . 

3. Courses leading to the B,Sc. (engineering) degree df the University of East Africa ate provided 
at Uqivenity College, Nairobi. 



4 The economic and social i)bjectiyes 
of the national plan as- the^ 
affect the educational syste^ 



The three main objectives of the current five-year plan weit enunciated by the 
President of the Republic in his speech introducing the plar^ to parliament, ihus: 
• By 1980 (a) to raise our p^r capita income from the present £i^l9.6 s. to £45; (b) to 
be fully sidf-sufficient in trained manpower requirements; (c) Jo raise the average 
expectation of life from. the present 35 to 4ajears to an expectjition of SOyean.'i 
Thus it was imihediateiy confirmed that plans to develop the.nation's supply of 
' trained manpower would be of the first priority in the development of education. 
However, a first ppority is not ah absolute priority. The Mi^stry of Education has, 
as onc of the sUted objectives of its prpgramme in the plan, the,aim * to nmke every 
effoh to ensure that the standards of quality in primary edu9ati<3i^.are'maintained 
at a level adequate to lay the foundations of permanent literacy for pupils who 
proceed no further*. Then there arc the expectations of the ordinary citizen to be 
met; while he may well accept, with the President, that 'this policy (priority for 
trained manpowe^-^aeans lhat some of our citizens will have large amounts of 
money spent on their education while others will have none', na political realist 
can expect him to accept that there will be no expansion of primary education in a 
country where only just over half the Children have the opportunity to start school 
at all. Each'of these objectives must be given some weight in formulating the edu- 
cation plan ; the question is how much. The first ,SUgc in answering the (Question is 
carried out, exj^licitly or implicitly, when the assumptions arc drawn up which relate 
the stated objectives of the plan to^thc educational quantities from which the edu- 
cation programme is constrycted. ^ u 

The first task which must be carried out is tiie determination, in educational 
terms, of the demands to be placed pn the educational system by the adoption of 



I. Addresi by President Mwalimu Julius K. Nyerere on the Tanganyika five-year pta i and review 
of the plan, (Address to Parliament, 12 May lf64). Dar es' Salaam, Tantanyikf. rnformatici. 
^Servicce, I2f64. ^ ^ ' 
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the trained manpower objective of the plan. The sccopd task is to make sure that 
^ tfie other recognized objectives, such as social objectives, are provided for within , 
' the available rcsources^ind in accordance with agreed priorities. * 

ManpoNver requirements and educational objectives 

The process leading to the formulation of a manpower-based educational plan 
requires: (a) the conduct 6f a manpower survey to >s<iertain the current levels of, 
employment in the various high and middle-level manpower categories; ^b) the 
formulation of the assumptions upderiying the 'method of forward projection of 
manpower requirements and the projection of requirements in the various cate- 
gories; (c) the correlation of these "manpower requirements with educational 
requirements for new entrants to the labqur market. 

The manpower survey / 

In carrying out a manpower survey certain assumptions must be made (such as the * 
-one regarding the percentage of the labour force covered by the survey). If the 
results of a manpower survey are accepted as a basis for government policy, so, top,, 
are the assumptions which were made in gathering a)id processing the information. 
Alternatively, the govcfrmnent may wish to alter one or more of the assumptions 
which have been made in preparing estimates. Relatively small changes in some of 
the assumptions may give raise to large changes in the resulting estimates, which in 
turn are used as a basis for policy. Because of this it is particulariy important that 
those responsible for taking decisiwis are aware of the nature of the assumptions 
they are, by implication, being called upon to niakc, In the case of a manpower 
sun^ey, they wUl probably seek guidance principally from the ministry responsible 
forjabour and employment matters. > 



Manpower projections and their educational 
equivalents 

When we turn to the projection of manpower requirements, however, the nature of 
the problem is far more complex and the scope' of the assumj^ions which must 
be made— given the current state of manpower forecasting as a sciencc^is corres- 
pondingly wider. The person who is charged with responsibility for the development 
of education is also, by the terms of the plan, charged specifically with the task 
of meeting the manp<^wer target of self-sufficiency by 198d; As a responsible 
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minister of i^ucation, he must be a party to. the formulation of the assumption 
:)vh{ch w]U» Jn turn, defin^ his task. Ais Interest is the greater because, VKhile 
the tdbpition, of excessively high targets for the production of high-icvcl 

, marippwer may force him to curtail development proposals for primary education, 
the. adoption of deflated target figures can just as effectively prevent educational 

..development by \prolonging the shortage of teachers. ^ , , 

In practice the assumptions about the methods of projection have not been 
separated from those, which are made in the last stage of the translatioh of the plan 
targets into cducaitional demands— that of the correlation of manpower require- 
ments with educational requirements— inasmuch as the categories of manpower 
were distinguished fpr projec^ioift. purposes according to the assumed edpcatipnal 
requirements for entry to each class. Thus, in the two manpower. projections which 

* have been supplied. to the Ministry pf Education* the estimates were, expressed in 
terms of 'jobs normally requiring a university degree* (category A), 'jobs vvhich 
hprtnally require frpm one toHlffcfe years of formal post-secondary (form: 4) 
i^ucation/trainrng' (category B) and 'jobs which normally requii;c a secondary 
schpol .education for standard performance of the full array of tasks inv.olved in * 
the occupation* (categpry C).^ The assumptions which had to be made in allocating 
jobs intp these three categories were, essentially assumptions about the ch^rac- 

, ceristics of the outptjt of the educational system and, as such, are of direct concern 
bi)th to ^the Ministry of Education and' to the manpower planners. 

The position which has been reached in practice is that, given the data provided 
by the rnanpower surveys together wjth the acceptance of planning for the deyejop- 
ment of trained manpower as a key objective of thp plan, further clarification still 
seems to be needed regarding the asj^ptions which have been used in translating 
these data and objectives into targets for ed ucational .development ; it s^ms, more- * 
over, that the machinery for majcing such clarifications could be improved. 

Limitations on the choice of methods 

for naaking projectioiis % . 

the choice of methods used for making projections is usually.strictjy liniited by the 
availability of suitable data in any developing country; tliis was certainly the case 
in.T^nzania, where it was ^ell illustrated by the very. simple model which was used 

* . * « 

^ 1. 'A Guide fpr the inistry of Education in Preparinfits Development Policies and Programmes', 
^ Ministry of Development Pjanning, September 1963; (\jhpuWislfcd), and Survey of the High- 
Level Manpower Requirements and Resources for the five^Year Development Plan 1964/65- 
1968169 (Thpmas report), Dar cs Salaam, pirectorate of I>evelopment and Planning, 1965. 
2. The use of these 'category' terms is, unfortunately, easily contused with the^ grades' of teachers. 
A teacher, grade A, belongs to category. B, and grade C to category C, while grade teachers 
are a borderline cas^v . \ \ ' \ 
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■TAiU r, E$tim«^c«" po«s requirements (repliiceinent >nd exptmion) by leVd.^of Auction 
(cumyUtlyt from 1962) of the non-ttricultur«lSbourfofw» ./ • 
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^(imber.roquircd as replacements .1962-70 (retirement^ 
r dcAh> and Africanization). 

. Gross requirements 'i962-70 . . ' . ^"j^q 
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in September 1963 by the Ministry df. Development Planning in the Guide for the 
Ministry of Education alre^> referred to. In that injtanbe.the employynent levels 
m the occupauons covered by the Tobia^ survey obtaining in 1962 and forecast for 
1967 were- taken as data and classified according to the assumed educational 
requirements. For^^^ard projcctioiis of manjiower requirements, were then prepared 
by simjile extrapolation using th«> tnntial rate of growtlji impUed by Tobias in 1962 
for 1962-671 td estimate the demand in other years. This sUge of .the calculation 
gave nse to esUmatcs of the required increase in employment at the different levels 

to whicAestimatesofwithdrawalsfromthelabburforpe were added togiveestimatw 
of the gross requireqiente according to level of education. The results are summa- 
rized in Table 1. ,' • , V, 

. . ■ ■ • ■ ' ' 0 ■ 

* • I. ' ' 

Hidden asSumptibns of manpower prpjectioHS 

Before these projections of manpower requirements could be translated into 
educational programmes for costing, if was necessary to check them for consistency 
with the ^pe (*s distinct from the size) of the development progra'mme likely to be 
proposed in the educational fielcl itself. It was at this point that t^e limitations of a 
social growth' type of projktion* of future manroWer requirements from existing 
manpower supplies became more rapidly apparent; the Ministry of Educatiop's 
proposal to bnng about a phased withdrawakof post-primary (i.e., gradet teache^. 

1. T«ng«nyika, Survey of the High-Level Manpowtf Requirements and kemurr,^ L 
' Tan^yika f 962.1967 CTobiw report). D.r ^S^iMMm,^GZTmLni PT^7 m^ "* 

3S ^K- w • mtnpower, employment »houI4 riVe at • steady percmtaM 

'5 explicitly, related to such pmmeten is the rtte^SwS 
oftotriw«|^ertployment or.of «ro*?dome«tic pkWud , " " ™ ?■ •«>win , 
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; category C manpower) teacher training and to replace it with post-secondary (i.e., 
graide A teachers, category B manpower) constituted a change in the educational; 
requirements for entry to a particular form. of emplo>nient. This meant in turn* 
that the measured^base of employed in ciite^ory^B ib 1962 (see Table 1) 
could' no longer simply be expanded by .a percentage growth formuU Jo calculate 
the requirement in .i970 because a significanv part of the 1970 requirement for 
category B manpower would arise from growth of the teaching profession, whose 
members were nearly all counted among the 24;140 persons employed in categoi^ 
Cmanpower jobs in 1962: - ^ , • 

^RecogDition of this (act did not lead to any simple alternative formulation of 
the growth assumptions on whic)! the projections were based, if on)y because it 
was quite deaf that a significant proportion of the teaching profession would 
continue to be found among category C muipower well after 1970. (Not only 
were there many serving teachers who could not be instantaneously upgraiied, jyni 
also there would be a considerable number of grade C teachers qualifying between 
1964 and the date when grade C training would finally be discontinued:) The 
adjustment which was made to the estimated requiremei|t for category B manpower 
was an essentially pragmatic one, reflecting the practical possibilities during the 
plan period of progress towards the mucK longer-term goal of a teaching profession 
of which all the members would have had a secondary education. The finally 
agreed figureiof 5,900 as the estimated gross requirement for 1962-70 for category B 
(compared with the earlier estimate, in the table, of 2,450) was based on the assump- 
tion that, by 1970, all new entrants to teaching would be grade A teachers (cate- 
gory B manpower). , . • ^ ' 

The extent of this revision also sciycd to emphasize the interest of the Ministry 
of Education as a user of manpower at this level, in addition to its responsibilities 
as a producer; although no further revisions were made to the plan as a direct 
result of revisions of the estimates of manpower requirements, it is still possible 
that a case can be made fpr doing so, if only because t^e Mimstry of Education was 
by no means alone, a|nong employing departmentjs havitig plans fbr development 
limited not only by financial considerations, but also by the shortage of Suitable 
recruits for training at the post-secondary level. (The Ministry of Agriculture in 
particular had been Similarly affected.) . ' 

. Caution required in the use of projectibns 

Putstde the public sector there jnay also be similar changes in job requirements 
takihg/place.for the soundest of economic reasons. 
. In the section of his report headed 'Exclusions and cautions*,^ Tobias uadirmde 

I. Tobias report, op. cit., pp. •23«24. 
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the point; 'Many employers told the survey team thtt they 'have installed, or ar 
about to install, capital equipment of high productivity. They sUte that "cheap 
latour is not "cheap" and that to continue to cpmpete successfully in world mar 
kets, labo\ir costs must be reducfKl by the use of more machinery, the net dfect o 
these shifts may very well reduce unskilled and (ower-skillcd labour requirement 
and increase the need for highly skilled and technical workers above the antici 
pations in this survey. It is not at all certlin that .employers have fully though 
through the cducatioiial and traiiiing implications of such a shift and it is n</ 
certain that they have stated high enough future requirements for technical anc 
executive personnel.' It seems likely that the proposal of the Ministry of Educatior 
' to replace post-primary trained teachers (category;C) by post-jiecondar^ trained 
teachers (category B) is' an example of a ihechanism, analogous to that anticipated 
by Tobias, by which future levels of employment in categories where manpower 
^ has been particularly scarce can, and probably should, rise to meet the supply of 
candidates and not vice versa. , , • 

Once secondary school leavers .b«»me available in adequate numbers, category 
C teachers Who retirowre replaced not by more category C teachers, but by category 
B (post-secondary trained) teachers. This cduld happen also not only in other 
public service occupations, but in the private sector as well, although the mechanism 
IS apparently soinewhat different. Whereas in the past it may, have Wn judged to 
be economic to pay th^expatriation costsof category A nAnpower, it must have 
been comparatively difficult to justjfy the payment of the same expatriation costs 
per umt of category B mahpower, since each man might be assumcd to be making 
a somewhat smaller economic contribution. Thus if, as an arbitrary example, the 
case IS considered for an expatriate from a European country where, category 9 
salanes in his occupation are 70 pet cent of category A salaries, the .cost of the' 
category B employee, once expatriation costs of passages, housing and pay addition 
are included, might be as high as 85 per cent of the cost of a category' A employee. 
There, is, the'ftfore, an iiicentive to economize on category B appointments u;itil 
local supplies of manpower become available- o 

By using, as a baseline for projection of reJjuirements, the actual employment 
levels in eSch manpower category in 1962 Oust after independence and before the 
secondary school expansion policy of the years from I960. onwards began to bear 
•full fruit in increased outputs), one should therefore expect to .underestimate the 
number of category B opportunities which would exist in the economy at its 1962 
level of development. The backlog of requirements, only partially fulfilled (by the. 
employment of category C manpower or by the employment of smaller numbers of 
category A mahpower4o fill the gaps) >yould deflate the initial estimates; the error ' 
in estimating future requirements would then be compounded when present supply 
IS used as the baseline for a percentage growth model of estimating future require- 
ments.^ _ ■ " " . . 
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While this ptiticultr analysis of the reasons that category B manpower require- 
ments may haye bwi underestimated is pertiaps only a partial ex(>lanation, tlierc 
are nevertheless other indications that there is in fact such a shortage. Tobias, in 
t» hit survey,! went on to observe that 'the fact that there wei« only 1,152 craftsmen 
employed in all of construction is due in large part (author's italics)*tp the strictness 
of the definition applied in this survey— •^fuhdis" were not included as construc- 
tion craftsipen unless tiiey Had the ftill requisite training jmd experience needed to 
tttisfy the definition a^s given . . This, it seems, could quite properly be read as 
a reservation about the use qf his survey's census-type data as a biasis for projection, 
since it implies the e^pectition -that 'fundis* will be progressively replaced by 
craftsmen with a background of formai training. A forecast of future requiremeftts 
should, therefore, inplude not only growth and the replacement of existing man- 
power, but also the rcpiacemcnt, by upgrading of the educational qualifications, of 

manpower in lower 'categories. • ' . - . 

^ - . " ' , . • ' 

Revision of the manpower estimates 

(Thomas jreport) , • * ^\ » 

The Thomas report of 1%4 shows total requirements for input to category B 
(including teachers) not of 5,900 for 1962-70, but of 6,562 for the shorter pcHod 
I5iiS4-69; it ajso shows that of the cstirnate of 6,562, less than 1,000 were attributable 
to projected employment outside the public sector. (This figure would, however, 
rise f o nearly 1 ,300 \{ it were assumed that a quarter of the requirernents for trained 
agricultural field officers and field assistants would enter the private sector.) It 
appears,' therefore, that, between the times of preparatidn of the two surveys, an 
increasing number of potential requirements for category B manpower had come 
to, light in the public sector along with the realization that secondary schopl outputs 
were at last increasing, but that the private "sector irfay not yet, in To>ias' words, 
•have fully thought tlirough the educational and traiiiing implications. . .and it ts 
still not certain that they have stated high enough future requirements for technical 
and executive personnel;* * . \ ' • , * 

In the private sector category 'Directors, managers and working proprietors!, 
there IS no provjsibn at all, in an estimated requirement of 625, for any category B 
manpower; it is asSuipcd tHatone out of four will be category A and the remainder 
category C. Finally, there is already evidence, at the time of writing,, that the 
employment opportunities open to secondary school leavers arc increasingly 
concentrated on the potential entrants to category B. Thus, in the public sector 

1. Tobits report, op. cit.;.p. 25. « ^ >\ 

2. Tobits defines a *fundi' in a footnote thus: *Swthili for "expert"— usually self-taught craftsmen 
with little or no mathematics,. languages, drafting or technical training.* 
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it is estimated that of 3,049 opportunities for Tanzanian citjzens completing the 
school certificate, course, ipproximately 485 will ultimately ,entei! university 
and qualify for entry to cateigory A ; 320 wiil continue theirformaMucatiop, but will 
not enter category A ; of tfie remaining 2,24* opportunities, only 675 would appear 
to be category C, since pre-service "training is specified' for the remaining 1,569 
opportunities. « Even if it is assumed that a propcition of the p;e-service training 
courses are so short as to disqualify participants froin classification. in catego§ B," 
these figures are in stark contrast with the proportions iifdiaited between ihe total 
requirements for catcgones B and C by the 1964 survey for the period 1964-69, 
■ which are set puf in Table 2. - , • ■ " ' 

The category B public service total is inflated in comparison with the category C 
tolal in that it refers to pupils who will actually entef employment later than the 
cutegory C entfarits (the difference being the average Jength of formal training 
ctfu'se for category B,entrants). Even so, it is an impressive figure. The category G 
figur^ would seem correspondingly depressing until it is remembered that the 
putiic service has, naturally, ulr^^y reached^a more advanced stage of itsdevelop-, 
ment of local cadrcS at this level because, by definiUon, the supply of manpower' 
became avajlable cariier. - _ ^ . - . 

Another feature of employment opportunities at the end of 1965 is the high level 
^demand for school leavers who will have completed the higher schpol certificate ' 
coiirse^two years' continuation of . formal eaucation beyond the level i^uired for 
entry into category C). In this instance there will only be about 180 t, aanian 
citizeirs not continuing to university, but the public service alone is offering 
334 opportunities. 

Details of opportunities in the private sector are by no means complete; such 
information as is available indicates a slightly different ;pattern. The.expressed 
demand here is mainly for school certificate leavers (90 per cent of a total of just 
over 400 opportunities known to. the Ministry of Labour six months before the 
pupils complete their school course) but, significantly, the descriptions of the 



I. Figures collected by the Ctntml; Establishments Pivision of the Office' of the President for 
circulation to prospective employers and to Khools (Reference EB.9/53/236,6f .7 June 1965). 
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qppbrtumUies nearly all q^edfy acadmic requirements which would easily qualify 
the hoklm for enUy into category B (at 

Educatiobal planners must have a dual interest in manpower projections, arising 
both Inm the schools' rnponubility to adapill in time, to revisions of the.targets 
and from the need to ensure^t the supply o^{fotential teachers is adequate. If, 
as in the aise of category it seems to the education .^Janners that the futliie 
foquirements for one or more particular categorib of , manpower have been 
wron|ly estimated, they are in a position to be among the first to draw attention to 
the issues at stake and to seek an^early revision of the planned allocation of resour- 
ces; indeed, if they do not do this, it is difficult to. see how those whos^concern is 
essentially wit|i manpower and financial planning can be expected to produce a 
practical plan. Moreover, when the anticipated shortfall is to be found in the very 
cat^ory of manpower from which the great majority of teachers must be drawn, 
any mi^istiy of eduqition has a justifiable special interest in seeking appropriate ' 
levisions to the plan. It is, of course, a separate issue, on which endless discussion 
ii'poisible, as to the extent to which the schools and colleges or the employers, 
should carry out the tfsk of converting category G into category B personnel by 
extension of their period of education and training. Nevertheless, it is alWays the 
proper concern of the educational planner to seek such adjustments of the plan 
(or policy changes for future plans) as are neccssaiy iq ensure fhat there will be a 
sufficient supply off pupils suitable for enitry into courses which lead to category B 
occupations. * . ^ 

?Q!$sible revision^ in educational jpJahning ~ 

In practicie this would suggest that there should be rather more 'expansion of 
jecor'*-ry school facilities at the immediate post-primary level (form 1) so that the 
numbpf who can be brotight to a state of readiness for entry into category B jobs 
can be increased. While it is true that improvements in sclccf'on techniques, in the 
developnieat ofmorc broadly based curricula and in class-kv^in teachintjj should 
give some improvement in the proportion of all secondary school entranis who 
quali^)^ to enter category B rather than category Q it seems unlikely tjiat an ade- 
qtate number can be foynd from the present system to fill the category B posts 
satisfactorily." The immediate objection to this proposal is thaj, as foctnotc 1 indi-' 
cates,;more category C output would arise tpgcther^with the additional category B 
if it were adopted— and^ there might not be a demand for this extra category C 

I, XJtbough nearly all pupili who enter now complete the four-yetr secondary school course, the 
proportion who would reasonably be assessed by employers as meetmg the 'potcntiar requirc- 
».:?nu for category B is probably not higher than 50 per cent, and from this 50 per cent the* 

,t potiiitiaJ^entranU to category A must be selected. 

<» 
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output; indeed it could l)c argUjsd that additional category B output would Ix 
welcome provided that it.wa^s produced instead of a larger amount of category C 
output. However, as long as high and middle-level manpower only is'undci 
consideration, the objection can be countered. If the argument for transfer of jobs 
from category C to category B holds, so too by induction will the analogous argu- 
ment for transfei^ of jobs^rpiqi^tegpry td category C, (One way of picturing 
this change is that mofefeeratts'wbuld come into the category * modern crafts'used 
in the survey.) It seems r^sonablc to assume that such transfer over, time from 
category D to category C will at least partly offset the transfers from category C to 
category B. If the assumptioa were made that a fixed proportion of jobs in each 
category should be fransferrcd upwards each year, the net rrsult would be no 
reduction in category C requirements unless category D werp in lacusmaller than 
category C. There are no figures given in the Thomas report to indicate that this 
Ws necessarily S0.2 , ^ • 

It is interesting however to riofe further that if the size of the category C require- 
ment aid not increase as fast as the supply resulting from the increased secondary 
' school output, then a stiift in relative earnings could be expected. While catego.ry B 
earnings would perhaps retain, the same relationship to average earnings, category 
C earnings could be allowed to' fall (relatively). The current policy on wages.and 
incomes in Tanzania encourages trenys such as tt^ese;3 jt could Ije argued'that, by 
reducing the>cost of employing a category C secondary school leaver in this way, 
he would in effect be made to repay some of the public investment niade in his 
education; at the same time a.pppil who has the choice of entering either category B 
or category C would Hsive an additional incentive to conform to national manpower 
priorities. /. " \ ' 

Productivity assumptions in relation . . ' 

,to educational qualifications ' ' ; 

When thcquestionnaireapprijach is used to estimate Cuturc requiremcnis, the replies 
will reflect only those changes in the assumptions refating educational qualifications 
to occupational requirements \yhich have already been anticipated; the. replies 
cannot reflect all the changes that will happen, partly because, as Tobias suggests, 
some concerns will overlook this factor, and partly because new concerns will 

I Described in ihc Thomas report as skilled manual workers who 'require & fairly high degree of 
manudi skill, but do not require the more extensive educational base called for by. modern 
cralts They (were) not therefore shown as a charge against secondary outputs/ ^ 

/dn^"i ^^^'^^f'^-.^.ncf.'J!!'"''''''''^ ^V^' '^^'^ smaller than category C 

M 060 compared with 20,910), cucgory C covers skilled.office and skilled manual workers while 
category p covers only the latter; thus the figures are not comparable for the present purpose. 
^ By rai<;.ng tflWrnioimum vagcs of employed persons while freezing the inromes of those in the 
tiigher mcoipe. brackets. ^ 
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enter the labour market. Ho>yever,it is already dear, especially in Tanzania, where 
the public services employ such a high proportion of the nation's stock of skilled 
• manpower, that the questionnaire method (as employed by Thomas et.al. for the 
^public sector in preparing his report) is superior to the simple jnechanical cxtra- 
Iwlation of growth rates over a period of radical politi'cal and social change (as 
supplied to the Ministry of Education in the earlier 'guideline'). The latter method 
fails to take account of deficiencies in the existing manpower structure knd com- 
pounds the errors by an oversimplified extrapolation procedure. 

A third method of establisUhg projections of manpower reqtiirement is, how- 
ever, in fairly common use. This method, which,was used to estimate future require- 
ments m the private sector.in the 1964 survey, involves the calculation of future . 
employment levels in each of the broad industrial divisions for which output 
projectioris were given in the five-year plan; this was done by applying an assumed 
producUvity (per man) increase to existing average levels of gross domestic 
. product peremployed worker, to give total employment, and then constructing an • 
occupational matrix for each of the broad industrial divisions, assuming that each 
specific occupation (which could he classified as category A, B, C, etc) woujd 
constitute the samepropbrtion of employment in the iiidustry in 1970 as it did in 

Tfi educators, who reasonably hope that.education is one of the factors giving 
nse to- improver productivity. It seems that this method avoids the pitfaiJs.of 
oihitting new concerns, only to introduce; .by implication, very questionable 
assumptions about the relatidhship between the productivity and the educational 
qualifications of the labour force. Not only must one ask whether Uie present 
manpower deployment according to. Occupational category will be the most 
productive under the labofir supply conditions in the years ahead; it must also be 
asked whether the assumed productivity" improvement per- man applied to the 
whole 6f the labour foroe can, in practice, be achieved without a related increase 
in the proportion of productivfe tasks which can only be carried out by middle and 
high-level manpower." 

In'the case of the 1964iurvey the choice of a productivity increase of 2.5 per cent 
per annum compounded is described as fairly arbitrary. The figure is compared » 
with 2.6 per eenf per annum compounded for the United States of America over 
the years 1929-61, 4.4 per cent per annum compoundwl projected for France over 
the period 1959-70 and 1.0 per cent per annum compounded for Uganda .for. 
J957.-62. One possible explanatiw of the higher figures found or prdjected in the 
•Ifhodem' eco\»omies of U.S.A. and France could be that greater shifts in the 
education/occupation matrix have occurred in these countries through the raising 
of the initial entry qualifications for specific high and middle-level tasks than in 
Uganda smd that these shifts are, in those countries, linked with the higher rates of 
■productivity increase. If this is so then a lower figure (which might well be the 
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Uganda iigurc of 1.0 per cent per annum) should have been assumed for Tanzania 
since no changes in the level of educational qualifications needed for entry into 
specific occupations (other than teaching) were postulated.^ 

The potential change in the relationships between education, occupation and 
output, which must occur against a background of changing economic conditions 
and changing content of education, is an important subject which requires detailed 
j-esearch before it can be incorporated with confidence into manpower forecasts. 
In^the mieantime forecasts must be used but, given the current hazards of manpower 
forecasting, the educators who have the responsibility for meeting the de facto 
manpower rcquireihents in the future will need to understand the nature of the 
forecasts' assumptions and their inter-relations. Only by doing this and by partic- 
ipating fully in the process by which the education targets "arc set, can they be sure 
that extreme, or even niutually exclusive, assumptions are being avoided. 

On the other hand, no education Urget can be reached without adequate 
resources, whether they are teachers> pupils qualified to benefit from.the education, 
money or organization; without these, any argument as to whether the manpower 
targets are set high enough ^yhen translated into educational, terms is largely 
academic because frustration is unavoidable. The importance of the manpower 
Wrget in educationaf planning is therefore to be found not so much ii^ limiting the 
rate of expansion of schools toprcciscly calculated outputs as in keeping the.policy- 
makers fully informed about the extent to which the various paranie^ers associated 
with economic development are reflected in the educational programmes. 

A manpower target associated with the assumptions upon which it rests is 
today an irreplaceable element in educational planning as an indicator of priorities. 
The state of manpower forecasting, as ^istinct from manpower surveying, as a 
science is, however, still reflected more accurately in the wide divergence between 
estimates arising from different assumptions Jhan in its value in determining 
precisely the rate at which educational developments should take place. This 
latter rate is probably still best determined by the .availability of the necessary 
resources for educational development,, provided that the manpower assumptions 
which: must be made in generating the corresponding projections of employment 
arc in close accord with the economic, social and political objectives of the develop, 
ment plan. 



1 It is. for example, fifequently observed that improvements "in office efficiency m Tanzania must 
await the lime when the normal intake to clerical positions will consist of secondary school 
leavers with relevant vocational training. Such a change would probably mcrease the proportion 
of category C manpower expressed as a jpcrccntage of the total labour force; by way of contrast 
the Thomas report can be interpreted as implying that a relatively high productivity increase can 
be achieved without raising the educational and training^standards for entry mto various kinds 
of employment in the private sector, a conclusion which would contradict everyday observation. 
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onciliation of manpower targets with qther objectives 
of e^cational programmes ' 

Mf it seems that undue attention has bcci^ demoted to the determination of manpower 
demands on the educational system, it should be remembered that this is due partly 
to the noveltyV the procedures and, indeed, to the current fashion for employing 
them. Projccls th cQpe with the other type of educational demand, which might be 
termed * popular' >^her than * economic', must also feature in a plan if the plan 

' is itself to be populaVbut the criteria by which popular demand is assessed and 
thc^extent to which it'^c^ght to be met arc subject to even wider differences of 
opinion than manpower dj^mates! There seem to be two main alternatives. Either 
some set of targets, such as l^jc * Addis ^baba targets', is adopted and the planning 
problem is reduced to determiiHng the rate at which they can be achieved, or a more 
piecemeal approach is adoptcd^as in Tanzania where it is reluctantly accepted 
that, for reasons of cost, the primtfrv education targets expressed at Addis Ababa 
are, for the present, irrelevant for medjtum-range planning purposes. The^objectives 
for primary education in Tanzania can be summarized thus; (a) to fulfil all obli- 
gations implied by government approval of <^evelopments already carried out ; (b) to 
transform the existing primary school system Jnto one of higher quality which will 
be a more useful instrument of development; (c)\o estimate, by political judgement, 
the desirable rate of expansion of the primary school system, bearing in mind that 

'the manpower development programmes in post-primary education have economic 
priority, and to make provision accordingly. ' \ 

^ There is ah advantage in this latter approach in tha\ |t lends itself well to the 
presentation of planning choices not o/ily as over-all pooi^ties (e.g., manpower 
development taking precedence over education as a social service) but also as 
priorities at the effective limit of resources. Thus, when the decisi.^n-takin^-process 
is under way, a rational choice between the political and social value of £lo6,0()(> 
worth of identifiable primary education and the economic value of £100,00Q^worth 
of identifiable-university places can be made. \^ 

In practice, therefore, the economic and social targets for education inx^-plan 
cannot be set finally in the early stages of planning, but the terms jn which they^are 
to be expressed can be set down with some precision. When, in the face of limUc^ 
resources, difficult choices have to be mac^ between several desirable objectives, ^ 
then— with 6ause and effect illustra^fid.asu:liai;ly as possible—the final targets can 
be drawn up by altering the quantities but not the qualities of the earlier drafts. 
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The process of decision in educational planning falls into two distinct parts. First, 
there are the decisions taken by the educators themselves as to what proposals ibcy 
should make in their draft proposals in response to the objectives which they have 
been set; second, there are the decisions and modifications which must be nude 
subsequently to ensure that the proposed educational developmjent plan represenU 
a justifiable claim upon the national resources during the period of the plan.i 

Preparation of proposals 

Recognition that there will almost certainly be a ijeed for a subsequent revision, 
due to financial or political constraints, of the educational and social targets 
adopted for a plan must not be al^wed to prevent the drawing up of educational 
programmes to conform to provisipnal targets. In Tanzania the sequence followed 
in translating economic (i.e., manpower) and social objectives into programmes 
fpr expanding enrolments at the various levds of education is to: 

1. Prepare a projection using enrolments in existing secondary schools as a guidc, 
showing the maximum number of graduate (pr graduate equivalent) persons 
who can be expected to enter the labour force during the plan period. 

2. Establish whether a siiftilar rate of expansion of university intakes in the later 
years of the plan (i.e., students do not become* employed until a later planning 
period) is likely to meet, exceed or fall short of long-term manpower require- 
ments and adjust accordingly. 

3. Prepare a projection of entries to form 5 (higher schofll certificate and university 
entry) which is expected to produce the required number of university entrants 

r ■ ' '< 

/ 

I /And also to ensure thtt the next gei^ration of pUnners is not swamped with inviolable 
commitments at the beginifing of the next plan. 
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4. Prepare a projection of entries for secondary schools (form I, schdol certificate 
course) wjiich implies a steady growth of secondary school provisioi\ towards 
that required to meet longrterm targets (1980). (Increased entries to a four-year 

. course have hardly any effect upon manpower outputs during the course of a 
single five-year plan period.) o 

5. Prq>arc projections of the number of entries to other post-secondary courses 
(i.e., teacher training and technical education) having regard both to the demand 
for the products and to the supply of candidates. 

6. ^Prepare projections of the primary, school enrolments required to meet the 
social development targets of the plan. 

7. Draft proposals regarding the institutional and administrative framework 
within which, educationally speaking, the increased enrolment programmes can 

- ' be implemented while obtaining best value for money spent. ^ 
There are two. aspects of this 'best value for money* approach which may require 
particular attention: 

- First, it is certainly advisable to check on the relevance , of the educational 
requirements, as formulated, to the occupations which pupils are expected to enter. 
Thus the fact that a secondary education has in the past been a prerequisite for 
entry into certain kinds of training cannot be taken to mean that the same second- 
ary education is the best qualification in future. It is this kind of thinking which 
^ has Ifed to the interest, now being incorporated into the development plans of 
individual Tanzanian secondary school^ ia broadening the secondary schools' 
curriculuni to make sure that those pupils v/ho do not advance to the highest levels 
of education can become^ positive assets zi the middle manpower levels^ (i.e., 
primarily category C) rather than mere * fall-outs' from an academic rat race. 
, Second, there is the question of the finance and organization of the actual 
capital programme. There afe obvious advantages to be gained from planning for 
a steady, or steadily rising, rate of construction which are associated both with the 
capacity of the construction industry and with the evolution of progressively 
improved plans for implementation. It shoujd: al§9 he a further advantage, when 
aid from external sources is to be sought to cari^^ out the plans, to be able to dr^w 
up a financial programme showing how the phased requirement for fuhds is 
related to the programme for achieving the plan targets.^ 



* 

l! must, hbwcvcr. be recognized that the apparent tendency for some atd agreements to be 
limited by one or more parties to the short-term militates against the careful phasing of dcveiop* 
"^c"^ P»»"S' under these circumstances the greater value of the carefully phased programme may 
well be the light which it can throw on^the future commitment;^ to recurrent expenditure which 
the government itself is undertaking. 
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The -cost of the plan 

Once these steps have been takeh planning must proceed to the next stage, which 
does not involve the educators alone; it is the. educational planner's duty to 
estimate the cost of thfc plan as drafted, using the best available estimates of future 
unit costs as a basis for the estimation, but it must then b^'submilted, together with 
plans similarly prepared by other ministries and departments, to the Economic 
Development Commission (EDQcas a claim on national resources during the 
planning period under consideration. The EDC woyid have before it ai-this stage 
not only the projected budgets of the various-ministries and departments but also 
forward projections of economic growth and of the resulting government revenues. 
These projections, like the projections of expenditure, would be based on stated 
assumptions and subject to scrutiny by the EDC, which would therefore.be in a 
position to relate the cuts in expenditure (which it would haye to approve in order 
to contain expenditure within the limit of funds likely to be available)! to the 
consequent cuts in the aQtiviiifis of the various ministries and departments which 
would have to be made; . - ■•• 

The EDC would need to be advised on the cuts which'jt should consider in order 
to balance the books, and would naturally^ixpect the economic advice on the choice 
of cuts to emanate from the ministry responsible for economic planning, so that 
the economic viability of the over-all plan is retained after its amendment. Similarly 
the plan must also be financially viable and it follows logically that the proposals 
for modification bf' the arrangements by which government activities in develop- 
ment are to be financed should emanate from the ministry responsible'' for public 
finance, i.e., the Treasury.^ 

Similar comments can also, be madeoabout the way in which any ministry's 
programme should be moaified ; health, agriculture, communications and education 
are only some of the examples. Naturally if the EDC were faced with a host of 
possible variations to each ministry's proposed plan, it would be unable to function 
effectively and the chance of producing a plan which is ccdnomically and'financially- 
viable would be greatly reduced. In order to avoid this hazard, a procedure was 
introduced by which each ministry was required to discuss possible amendments to 
its draft plan at civil servant level witfi representatives of the Ministry of Develop- 
ment Planning, TreasrJry representatives invariably being invi^ted to attend. If the 

r. 'Futids likely to be available' will of coupe differ from revenue proiections according to the> 
•mQunt of m6ney to be raised outside the country, the amount needed for consolidated fund 
services and he degree to whic' ,t is plalined to budget fota surplus or deficit on current accent. 

2 In some countries the responsibilities for planning and finance are brought together wit^n a 
ing e mjnistry.but this is not the case in Tanzania where the Ministry of Development Planning' 
later to Become the Directorate of Development and Planning under two Ministers of State in 
the President s Office, is distinct from the Treasury, which is «ie responsibility of the Minister 
, " < ^?'' 'ri'"- development planning functions were transferred 

to the new Ministry of Economic Aff-airs and Planning, has left this situationunchanged. 
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civjl servants retched in agreement to which their respective ministers gave sup- 
^port, the matter was settled; bat, if agreement was not: reached, as in the gase 
of the" education plan for 1964-69, discussion had lo continue and points af 
difference lgfrte.be discussed in the. EDC, i.e;, at the political level. 

It is probably simplest to trace the resolution of these differences by reference to 
the successive ihodificatiohs ^hich were ^ade to the .projections of rec^irrent 
exi)cndituri ofi education over thc^ye-year period, as prepared by the Klinistry 
of education and incorporated in the first draft of the plan, which was used as the 
basis for the iniiial inter-departmental meeting, these successive modifications are 
set out in Table 3; • . \ 

\* 

Taile 3> Successive modifications to estimttes of recurreni^t expend iture on;education. 1964^69 

(£*thouund) 

58.191 



Cross cost of first' draft plan ' ; 

(t) Amendment by deduction of non-governrf^ent revenues for primary 
education other than fees- * , ' I ' ' 

Local authority^contrihutioa * , ■ » , - ' ? 

Voluntary agency contribution ' - « 

(b) Agreed cuts of ^ ' 
• (i) Upper primary school programme \ 

(ii) Government finance for secondary school programme 

(c) Amendment by deduction of anticipated collection of primary 

" ^ school fees ^ ' « ^ * 

(d> Amendment by agreed re-inferprctation of unit costs 

(i) Primary edlication 

(ii) Secondary education ^ , , 

(iii) Administration and general 

(e) Amendment by agreement to reduction of programme, 
reached by EDO sub-committee 

^ " (i) Primary education 

(ii) Teacher, training . / ' 

(iii) Technical education - • 

(f) Amendment by asiumption of EACSO contribution to ?osts of 
higher education 

^ > * 

(g) Amendment of assumptions giving? rise to anticipated^savings ; 

(i) Introduction of *7:4 system' (primary)^ • 

(ii) Modifiwj, requirement for falling unit costs in higher education 

(iii) Assumphon of additional nontgovernment finance for 
secondary education * - . 

(h) Amendment of ihc assumed contribution to be made by local education 
authorities ^ • ' v 

Net recurrent cost to the government as pukUshed in the five-year plan 



7:706* 
1 062 



49 423. 



2:540 



504 


3044 




46 379 




3 500 




' 42 879 


1975 




400 




121 


.'2 496 




40 383 


125 




643- 




429 


M97 




39186 




, 852 




38 334 


. 400 




80 




* 


> 


?8*' 


578 



37 756 

2 250 
35 506 



souttt Miniitry or Education * 

NOT! 

I. Thtt 1$, • change from ty$tem in ^hlch effht yc»rt of pVrfnt^eduittion arc followed by four ycari ofsecondtry 
•ducation to one in which the length of the full primary Khlorcourtc U reduced to seven yean 
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Pri6i:itics , } . 



In rtqtiesting the first sybmistion of a draft development plan/rom theMinistiy of 
Education, the Minister of Development Plarining requested an analysis of the 
gross cost of a plan desigr^ed ;f/:/)nf<* litter alia to meet the manpower Urgeis 
expre8sed;in educatioinki terms 6y, its own Manpower Planning Unit. In respond 
to this request a draft;.Was submitted forecasting a gross recurrent expenditure of 
£58,19r,000 and a gro^s 6kpiUl expenditure of Sipprpximately £25 million; this 
draft plan was design^ to meet the manpower targets, as assessed by the Manpower 
Planning Unit with m'bdifications only to allow for the proposed upgrading in the 
draft plan of educational qualilpcatioris for entry into the teaching profession, and 
also to meet #hat were regarded as politfcally minimal requirements for tL 
expansion bf the publicly financed primaryschopl system. \ 
' It was immcdia^ly obvious to the Ministry' of Development Planning that a\ 
exjpenditure of this order could not be sustained as part of a balanced development 
'plan for the country. First, it was suggested that the planned expansion of primary 
education-was not in accordance with the manpower requirements of the country 
(in addiUon to which doubts were expressed about the availability of teachers to 
mlplement the plan).' ^epond, it was contended that the financial implications of 
the plan were such that, even if they did hot arise from overpriciitg the programmes, 
the 'realities* of the financial situation had to be recognized. It was also at this 
point that the importance of forecasting the revenue ayailable for primary education 
from non-govemment sources was explicitly recognized by inviting the ministry 
resixjnsible for the affairs of local authorities to submit a projection of the local 
authorities'! ability to contribute towards the cost of educ^fion.a At the same time, 
the opportunity was t^kenio deduct the element of voluntary agency contribution 
which was included in the estimates of gross unit costs on which th© plan vfm based. 
These reductions together fpduded the over-all estimate to £49,423 000 (amend- 
ment (a)). ' ' .-^ , ' V- 

the other raised at this sUge were more difficult to disjiose of. The case 
put forward by the Ministry of Education for primary school expansion did not 
rest on manpower grounds, but on the heed to provide an adequate 'base* for the 
selection of secondary school pupils and on the associated public demand for 
extension of upper primary school facilities, so that opportunity would-be spread 
more widely, if not attually incrwsed; the extension of upper primary, school . 
facilities was, in terms of enrolments though riot of cost, already incorporated as 
a central feature of the three-year plan for 1961-^ (the enrolment in standard V 

2 SiS.?«lhS^.'^'S^ Government .nd Housin,. . 

Jo^^Sti^Ts^r^f^ '"^"We in revenues .v.il.ble 
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had incppiscd from 21,660 in 1961 to 40,500 in 1963) and there was do evidence 
that the local authorities would be satisfied, once new standard V classes were 
opened, to make only limited provision for the more expenlive education in stan- 
dards VII and VIII. \ • , • 
The . questions raised by the Ministry of -Development Planning at this stage 
regarding the pricing bf the f)rogrammes were^cpnccmed with demonstrating the 
possibility that the methods of implementation proposed by the Ministry of Edu- 

* cation were not m fact the most economical ones applicable to achieve the enrol- 
ment targets. However the tentative proposals put forward which concerned 
professional practice (suqH as the possibility ofieducing pupil-teacher ratios in 
primary sch6oIs by cutting out the one •fextra' teacher allowed in,schooIs where 
standard VII and Vlli classes are being prepared for entry into secondary school 
and where, if nowhere else, some allowance must be made in. the school time-tabie 

• so that every teacher does not haVe to teach all the time) or administrative arrange- 
ments! were not tenable in practice and had to be jibandoned. It was further main- 
tained that the task of determining how education plans should be implemented 
was clearly that of the Chief Education Ofljcer^ who is responsible to the Minister 
of Education, whose duty it is in accordance with the Education OrdinancCNof 
1961 to present a suitable development plan to the EDC* 

The differences which still had to be resolved wei;e considerable, but there was 
one area where political, educational and manpower priorities did converge. As 
a result (amendment (b)(i)), it was agreed under pplitical guidance that a part of 
the upper primary school development programme (that by which standards VII 
and VIII would be allowed to develop at a higher rate than standards V and VI so 
as to reduce the number of pupils Iwvin^ school after standard VI and to increase 
further the number of candidates for secondary school entry), should be omitted. . " 
At the same time (amendment (b),(ii)), proposals for anticipated external and 
voluntary agency assistance with the recurrent finance of secondary schools were 
incorporated in the estimate which was thus reduced to £46,379,000, 



L It was suggested, for example, that a suitable filtering procedure coyW be devised whereby the 
>totaI enrolments m standards V to VIU could be prevented from rjsing; there was no correspond- 
ing suggestion as to how the pupils lucky enough to survive the annual selection process could 
reach new schools far from their homes, or how additional boarding accommodation should be 

' nnanced. ' , v , . 

^' P«^«^"cation Ordinance of 1961 (paragraph 3) gives the Minister for Education responsibility 
rof the promotion of education and for the progrcssiv<^ development of schools in the territory*. 
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Financial limitations 



It was at this sUge that the first draft of the National Development Plan was sub- 
mitted to the EDC fof consideration. Jt incorporated a proposal that the Ministry 
of Education wouId,.by means of a net recurrent expenditure of £33,500,000 and 
a net capital expenditure of £ 14,000,000 (£17,800,000 gross), achieve the manpower 
tafget% ftccssary for deyelopment. ' 

It was, hovvevcr, calculated by the Ministry of Education that approximately 
£38,000,000 of government • recurrent expenditure would be needed simply^.to 
maintain cxisting^ryices with expansion limited to that which had already been 
a^prbvcd in principle,^ if the unit costs upon which the estimates were bascd.werc 
correct. While adjustments to the cost estimated could and should be undertaken as 
a matter of urgency, it was contended that Cuts in the education programme itseif 
must be.a niattcr for political decision. The chairman of the EDC directed that 
there should therefore be an inter-departmental re-examination of the uiiit cost esti- 
mates and that any ovtstanding points of disagreement should be referred to an 
ad hoc siib-committceof the EDC for resolution. 

By this sUge of the process (Februaj^r 1964) tjhc time factor was pressing very 
hard indeed upon all the participants. ^The basic cost data used by the Ministry of 
Education were nevertheless subjected to re-scrutiny by both the Ministry of 
Development Planning and the planning unit of the Ministry of Education. Eyen 
if the resulting two sets of reasons given for proposed reductions in the unit cost 
estimates did not show a close correspondence to one another, the fact remained 
that reductions were proposed on both sides. Those about which agreement was 
reached (amendment (d)), together with ^ estimate of primary school fee revenue* 
(amendment (c)), were incorporated in the Over-all estimate, which was thus reduced 
to £40,383,000: 

The largest^rt of the unit cost rcduc^jon was agreed as a resiilt of a clearer 
understanding of the nature of the projection of the salary estimates for primary 
school teachers. The projection hijd^bcen based on estimates of the actual salary 
bill in 19623 distributed according to the 'approved' staffing formula over the range 
of the primary school from standard I to standard VIII. When drawing up the 
early drafts of the plan it had not been appjwiatcd by the Ministry of Education 

1, The government was already a party to an agreenwnt to provide recurrent finance for (he devel- 
opment of the University of Eait Africa and, in the schools, there wks a large number of 
streams of pupils which had been opened under the three-year plan, but which had not yet been 
developed to their full duration. ^ 

2, It Was, by this line, clear that no major diange in primary school fee policy, corresponding to 
the abolition of se^-ondary school fees with eff&t from January 1964, was contemplated in the 
prevailing circumsilnces. 

3, The change-over to local authority administration of primary education has necessarily entailed 
the late submit Jon, or non-submission, of financial statistics by almost all local edu<»tion 
authorities It ^ vas not possible to complete an analysis of 1963 expenditures until November 1964,^ 
eight months after the cost analysis for planning purposes was upderUkcn. , - 
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that the maintenance of the 1962 level of average salaries (at 1962 prices) thrpugh- 
out the period of expansion from 1962 to 1969 woul4 be callejj for onl>;if ,thc age 
'structure, of the teaching Jjwce remained approximately constant. In f*ct,jhe 
teacher supply position was such that the proportion of young^^^uchers was bound 
^to rise and also such that at least a temporary rise in the number of underqualified 
teachers (i.e., grade C where §Rde B or grade A were required "by the establishment 
formula) wasjnevitable. Unit costs per class could therefore be expected to fall 
below the 1962 level, even if a significant recovery could be produced later in the 
plan period by^he expansion of grade A teacher-training fficilities. 

With the teacher-training programme designed to restore the staffing strength 
*of the schools to the 1962 level by 1969 and to prepare for major improvements 
thereafter, if was possible to make the assumption that the average salaries would 
. rise from their depressed 1964 level (whifh could be very roughly estimated) back 
to the 1962 level by 1969,.thus reflecting the restoration of staffing standards. This ' 
calculation wl^ich;lcd to agreement to reduce the estimates by 1,735,000 out of 
£1,975,000 fj)r primary education '(the remaining £240,000 yvas connected wjth 
boarding costs) was, however, far from being wholly satisfactory and led to 
suggejstions that future salary calculations would best be made with refetences to 
the salaries and numbers of teachers entering.and leaving the profession.^ 

A £400,000 reduction in the estimated expenditure on secondary education was 
made Mn the interests of reaching agreement* and with tfie reservation that it 
should be subject to annual review by; the Treasury. While the ^rgujuent was not 
made explicit in writing at any stage, it is reasonable to assume that; the possible 
applicability of an argument analogous to that used for primary educatioa was 
borne in mind by the representatives- of the Ministry, of Education at the discus- 
scions.-^ ^ 

There was also a re^iuction of £121,000 made in the estimated expendituije on 
•administration and general', a category which includes the expanding inspection 
services, the salaries of an administrative staff which has been expanded *in re- 
sponse to the needs for closer contacts at local level and a jsubvention to the newly 
established Tanganyika Libraries Board. The need for an immediate increase in 
expenditure' was recognized, but the rate of its subsequent. increase was restricted 
to 3 per cent per year, unless the increase ^yere achieved by sayings elsewhere. 

^There remai^jed the possibility of further reductions in the plan provided that 
agreement to the cuts was achieved at the, political level. Refere/ice pf the sub- 
committee of the EDC set up for the purpose still did not produce a financial ' 
reconciliation. The gap was still nearly £7,000,000 and the cuts to which the sub- 
committee agreed (amendment (e)) amounted to only £1,197,000 (£125,000 for a 
further slight reduction in {he number of classes in standards VII and VIII; , 

1; See, for e?^ample, J. B. knight, op. cit. * * 
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£643,000 for reductions in teacher training aris.Tig partly from the primary school 
cut but mainly from the excision of a proposaLto train untrained teachers serving 
•in schools outside the.publicly financed education sysfero; £429,000, agreed after 
the EDC sub-committee meeting, as a reduction in expendituit on technical 
education resulting from a proposed delay in the expansion 6f post-secondaiy 
technician training facilities and the translcr.of a technical school to become a 
' secondary technical school; thereby to be accommodated within the esUblished 
budget /or secondary-education). 

The remaining gap of about £5.7^ million was fortuitously narrow^ by, 
publication of the University Grants Committee Report for the University 'of 
East Africa, which could be intefpretctj, to imply a redaction in. unit cost per Tan- ' 
ganyikan student worth £852,000 over the five-year per-od (amendment (f)), and by 
the communication, apparently issued on the basis of 'financial analysis,^ received 
by the Ministry of Educatiori from the Ministry of DeveJppment Planning stating 
that the projected government recurrent expenditure on educkUon over the five- 
year period 1964-69 would be £35:506,000. There remained a gap of £2,828,000 to ^ 
be closed. 

Reference back to the political authorities . brought the response that the 
MinMfy of Education should' do the best it could with the proposed allocation of 
recurrent revenue. Only one prospect of a further reduction of unit costs seemed 
to offer any hope; it was clear that the;;er capita costs of university students over- 
seas were. on average abbut £250 per annum beloW those of students at the Uni- . 
versity of East Africa even when, towards the end orthe pian pcriod, considerable 
economies of scale could be expected to set in in East Africa, the government was 
already committed in fulf to the three-yeaf developihent programme up to 1966/67 
at the University of Bast Africa and it would obviously be uneconomical to reduce 
the infake of Tanganyikan students below the level which had been built up largely 
at government expense. The stipulation was therefore included in the plan that, 
unless the per capita cost for addition^ studenls from 1967 onwards fell below 
£850 per annum, the additional students wpuld be sent overseas. This was, and- 
still is, art unpopular stipulation; however, imless it is argued that uhiwrsity 
development within East Africa has absolute pj^ority over all other educational 
development, a reasoned argument against it would be difficult to sustain The 
consequent adjustment to the estimates of £80,000 (amendment.(g).(ii)) ijiay seem 
to be a token amount, but it is none the less imjjortant for that. . 

A somewhat similar amendment was made' to the estimated expenditure on 
secondaix education, by ^making the assumption (9'mendment (g) (iii)) that, of the 

• H ■ ' . .' - . 

I. It. is not kndWri how this final figure giyeit by the Ministry of Development Plannint wis 
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ten sm>nd»pr school stretms to be added in etch of the last four >rears of the plan, 
two'w^ of^ightly lower priority than the othijr eight. It was, therefore, a§s,umed 
that a total x>f faine^ streams should be opened only if nonrgovcrnmcnt support 
were forthcoming or if unanticipated savings should accrue, ^ 
. The estimates for teacher training were firmly rooted in the requirements for 
vthe supply of teachers, the estimates for tcchniqal education had Jbecn cut by an 
amouipt ^regarded by the Ministry of Education as being quite unrelated to the 
national needs fdr technical development and the estimat"s„ for^administration, 
inspection apd special services were already artificially low. Oniy the estimates for 
primary education remained as a remote possibility/or further cuts. 

The poliUcal constraint militating against further cuts was considerablc^the 
! subkommittij^ of the EE)C l\ad been, unable to agree to cuts of more%an 
£125;000 over fivc.ycars— 6ut a further cut, valued at £2,650,000, was necessary.. 
It was also necessary, as the Minister of Education himself stressed, to ensure that 
^ the new plan did npt generfite such a large collection of forward commitments for 
'(^hose responsible for drafting its successor as that which had been bequeathed tq 
it by the decision during the three-year plan period to forge ahead with the expan- 
sion upper primiirjr school facilities. 

Thefirst draft of the plan for educational development had proposed qualitative 
improvements in teacher trainingand in the primary schools in preparation for a 
change-over \n the earjy nineteen seventies to a seven-year full primary school 
course instead of the eight-year course which was currently undertaken in prepara- 
tion fof Cf^tiV to the normal four-y^ar secondary school course. A calculated .risk 
had to be taken by Britiging forward the beg'inning of the change-over to the seven- 
year system^ frpn) the anticipated date of 1971/72 to 1965/66, thus reducing the 
capiUl cost of conversion pf ^he system (because of its smaller size) and cutting 
dovirn the anticipated rate of growth of recurrent expenditure due to further ilevel- 
opment by eliminatrag the commitment to open new classes at the standard VIII 
level. The risk was that, for a numlw of years, children who had not had the- 
chance to benefit from the improved standards in the primary schools would be 
candidates for entry into secondary schools in such qumbers that the quality of 
the secondary school intalce would be lowered. If this happened, the quality of the 
sul>scquent entry into high-level manpower occupations would fall. However, the 
steep rise in the hifmber of candidates for selection, which cpuld not for financial 
rcason^f be matched by a corresponding proportional rise in the number of places 
for new entrants to seciondary schools, was believed to be adequate to ensure 

1 The number *nlnc* was chosen instead of 'eight' in view of the policy of developing relalively 
fargc ichools. whh aMeast three streams in each, so that donors interested in starting. new 
schools might become interested. ' ^ 

1 The possibiHtics of a 6 6 and of a 6.5 system, as well as of the 7.4 system now adppted, weru 
each compaivd on financial grounds with the current 8:4 system before the decision was taken. 
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that the quality of the intake would be little, if any, worse than that which would 
have resulted from the continuation of the existing 8:4 system^ with a probably 
inefficient selection proce^Iure after standard VI imposed as a financial necessity, 
and, consequently, a smaller niimber of can^lidates for selection. 

The 'unit- cost per class' approach, to "costing indicated a saving of recurrent 
revenue of about £400,000 over the five-year period (amendment (g) (!)), but this 
estimate shows the limitation of this particular estimating procedure rather than 
the amount of saving |hat could^ogically be anticipated. Amomenfs thought will ' 
show that a switch 'from one system to another does not change the salaries of .the 
serving teachers, nor does it necessarily immediately change the requirements for 
new teachers; what it does change, radically, is the distribution of teacher^'oC 
different grades between the classes and therefore the average cost per class-not 
the total-salary bill due to them, unless their numbers are altered. Amendment, 
(g) (i) in Table 3 is therefo*re really spurious, although it is true that the future rate 
cof growth of expenditure is reduced by decreasing the rate at which new teachers are 
required after the change-over- at the rates of expansion currently envisaged in 
Tanzania, this sa> .^ is about £3d,000^per annum for teacher training and about 
£30,000 per annuin each year cumulative for teachers' salaries; but the gap for the 
five-yeSr plan/period remained at £2,650,000.1 

A proposal to raise primary school fees by 75 per cent would hardly have been 
■ politic ; the choice was therefore between curtailment of the progjjimme or reassess- 
ment of the cohtribution to be made by the local education authorities. In choosing 
the second of these a'ternatives and, by implication, switching to the I'ocal author- 
ities the liability for finding £2,659,000 (equivalent to about 35 per cent it» addiUon 
to that indicated by the ipinistry responsible for local government as their maximum 
capacity), 'it \*as necessary to state clearly and publicity that the financial respon- 
sibility for the rate of expansion of primary education would rest in the long run 
with the local authorities. The fact that the government is making.any addition 
to the local authorities' subvention payments for education, is significant in im- 
proving its powers to co-ordinate development but the chance , to infl.uence the 
distribution of schools, in accordance with the declared social objective* of the 
government to assist the poorer and more remote parts of the country, has been 
lessened. However, once the decision had been taken that the local; authorities 
should bear an increased proportion of the financial, responsibility for education, 
there remained only one thing to do: the subvention system was remodelled so as 
to reflect the priorities attached by the gpvemment in incentives offered to the 
loca.-authoi-ities to confomi with the goyepmcnt's wishes.2 

1. Estimates of ^tential local authority expenditure based on tb? 7.5 per cent per annum 
mcreasejormpla already agreed,had been Increased by about 1^000 since "iiW mS 
of Education had submitted its first draft. The real deficit was therefore just over £2.000.000 

2. Also discussed in Chapter 2 ofthis study arid in J. B. Knight, bp. cit^ r«-Awo.wo. 
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Conclusions 

What practical conclusion can an educational plaftncr outside Tanzania draw from 
this history? Perhaps it is this: the scries of adjustments which arc set ou'i in 
Table 3 in ord'cr of their time sequence could instead be classified in another way 
XTablc4). ^ • 

It is quite clear that great care must be taken, when feross unit costs are used as 
basis for projections, to ensure that the assumptions being made about financial 
contributions from services otHer than the central government are made the 
subject of explicit agreement between all those concerned in reaching a final 
decision on the allocation of central government funds. Of the * cuts' which we're 
made in the programme 70 per cent pf their value was * achieved' in this way and 
only 19 per cent were made as a result of explicit political .choice of objectives 
(and amendment (c), which alorie was the subject of disagreement, accounts for 
only 6 per cent of the total value oPfhc modification). The modification of estimates 
based on unit costs accounts for an adjustment of 1 1 per cent. This is as least 
comparable to that b/ought about by clear political choice. Thus there seems to 
be far more flexibility in the estimates than there is in the range of political (or 
professional) choice which can be based upon them. 

A seconil^ccnclusion, less obvious but no less important than the first, can also 
be-drawn. None of the amendments made before the planxj^vas published was an 
amendment to the manner in which educational processes are conducted; only one, 
the change-over to the seven-year system, was an amendment to the way in which- 
education \k organized. When a, development plah is to be published as a pro- 
gramme on Which a government must stake its reputation with its electorate, the 
efTect^of a limitation of funds vvhich seems, to those responsible for its implcmen- 
tation,to be arbitrary in character, may not be to bring forth * bold' or 'imaginative' 
schemes incorporating measures designed to' transform the economics of education. 
On the contrary, the result of an^arbitrary Ihnitation is more. likely to be a 'safe' 
plan qflimited scope based on educational processes which- are fairly well uhder- 

TabIe 4 Modifitaiions to estimates of recurrent expenditure (1964-69,) as in Table 3 classified 
according to type • • * 

. : ' ' *' (£ thouttnd) 

Gross cost before modification ' 58 191 • 

Net cost.lo the government after modificatioix * 35 506 

Total value of modifications ' / . 22 685 

• • V > * . 

Modifications by cuts in programme (amendments (b) and (c)) " 4 241 (19%) 

Modification by refinement of *^init cost* data (amendments (d) and (g)(u)) 2 576 ( U %) 

Modification by amendments to, or clarification of, arrangements for the ^ ^ 

finan<ie of^ducation (amendments (a), (c), (f ), (g) (i), (g) (lii), and (h)) * 15 868 {10%) 

22 685 
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■ Stood (not least in their financiarimplications).i Necessity 'may be the moth 
of invention; but, unless a government is in the unlikely position of servii 
a people who will accept planning failures (or can be made to accept them), anoth, 
offspring of nccessity-caiition-can be expected to be uppermost in its conside 
ation. • ■ - ;, 

Experiments may, by definition, not produce the expected results. It seerr 
unreasonable therefore to expect a government, acting within financiallimitatior 
which preclude the achievement of some vety modest objectives,^ to cicposc ii 
precious educational resources to the risk of expcrimental failure. The most thj 
can be expected is probably 'pilot' experiments. 

Fortunately, however, some countries engage in: more experiments than cor 
sideration of their financial position might lead one to expect. The experiment 
must be chosen with an eye to, the financial implications of failure as well as o 
success; they are therefore likely to be small in scale at first. Nevertheless theposi 
tion IS perhaps best summarized in thi^ way; no ministry of^ucation can be ex 
pccted to adventure with its budget, but any ministry can be expected to fostc 
experiments which could produce professionally viable changes as a basis fo 
framing its future budgets. Financial stringency applied'in advance over a periot 
of years ^eems therefore to militate against radical changes 'in educationa 
practice, unless an addition to "the financial provision is made, contingen 
upon the. conduct of 'experimental activities'. This has not. been done it 
Tanzania, where forward estimates of recurrent expenditure are minimal. The risk 
is that, in applying all its available ingenuity to the problem of achievingrth« 
published plan targets with an absolute minimum of resources at its disposal, the 
'Ministry of Education might fail to observe possible changes in educational 
practice which could transform the educational scene (and its economics!) in ten 
years' time. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this relationship between financial limitations 
and willingness to experiment must be that a decision to experiment can. only be 
meaningful if the corresponding decision to allocate resources /or experiment is 
taken; indeed, that is w^y this discussion is found under the heading 'The process 
of decision in educational planning;. Without the decision to allocate resources for 
experiment, the experimenters' field is effectively restricted to those experiments 
which are cost-free (and which are, therefore, nearly always longltcrm in nature 

1. This situation is relevant not only when major transformations are being attempted, but also 
whenever any new institutional arran|emeats are under consideration. In such^Z pM^. 

' Z'," rf r f h.^t qualitative changes in the content or conduct of education do 

■hot mvalidatc-the financial assumptions on which a plan is based; modiHcations to th(»e 
assumptions are nearly always implied. - ni«iuonj lo mose 

2. It is. for example, difficult to allocate resources for experiment when they must be diverted from 

tSlV'^ifn?:/™.? 'r*"^.^"?"! « 'he 'Addis Ababa- targets, or the even more mode.« 

. targ et of 'universal primary education' for four years. ... 
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bcctuscjhc experimenters have full-time jobs to perform apart from their expcri- 
mcnts) or which are conducted almost entirely by agencies external to the country r 
" it is, to say the least, doubtful whether the consideration of cost, as distinct from 
possible, though not guaranteed, results should be of such Rar^mount importance 
in determining whether educational experiments should, be undertaken! 

One possible approach to the solution of this problem would be the establish- 
mcnt of an educatio a1 research council outside the Ministry of Education, with 
its funds coming from a government source also outside the Ministry of Education 
so that its claims do, not have to be assessed in direct conflict with those of^ say, 
primary education. Provided that such a council was empowered only to commis- < 
sion research projects and not to set up a permanent staff (which would probably 
merely result in the creation of yet another institutional interest to be mollified) it 
could, with suitable representation, act as a most useful catalyst to thoro.ugh . 
educational inquiries. 



6 The five-year development plan for 
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In previous chapters of this monograph a nunibcr of topics have b^n cfiscussed, 
all of them converging upon the central tfccme of^hc five-year plan for 1964-69, 
With the manpower Urgcts set and the financial limitations settled, it is time to 
describe the actual plan which emerged, \ 

Enrolment statistics for the period 1961-64 in each of the main parts of the 
education system are set out in Table 5, They are of particular interest as a back- 

\^ 

Taiu 5* Progressive development of cnrolmcpls, 1961-64 



Enrolment of pupils'. 
Standard I ' 
Standard V 
Standard Vlll 
Total 



■ Form I " 
Form 4 ^ 
Form 6 

Total • . 

Students entering teachers* colleges for all initial 
"Courses, • , * 

of whom: - , 

Students entering teachers* colWgw for post- 
secondary courses (grade A and grade B) 

Tanzanians- in University of East Africa 

Other Tarizanian post-secondary students 
(i.e., overseas studenl$>(including universities) 

Full-time engjaeering students at Dar es Salaam 
Technical College 

TeachfjrS'in public primary^schools 

Teachers in publl^ secondary schools 



I96i 


\H2 


1963 




121 386 


125 521 


136 496 


140 340 


19 391 


26 803 


40 508 


43 610 


11740 


13,730 


17 042 


20 348 


486 470 


518 663 


592 104 
• 


633 678 


4 196' 


4810. 


4 972 


5-302 


1 603 


1950 


2 839 


3 630 


179 


,199 


275 


463 


U 829 


14175 


17 176 


19 897 


939 


933 


933 


1 150 


17% 


20% 


25% 


25% 


206 


218 


.324 


415 


1002 


1 153 


1325- 


1 7U 


22 


35 


80 


• 178 


9 885 # 


1.0 273 


11 106 


12 044 


664 


746 


886 


939 
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ground to the pltn for 1964-69 since they show up those points of the system which 
^ were growing most rapidly at the ixjginning of the planning period, i.e., primary, 
standards V-VIII; secondary, form 6 and the University of East Africa. By way 
"of.contrast with enrolments at these levels, the enrolments in primary, standard I, 
secondary form 1 and in teachers' colleges had been rising comparatively slowly. 
At the secondary form 4 level enrolments had risen very fast during 1961-64 but 
refercnce^to the form 1 enrolments for 1962-64 showed that the increase would be 
small, during 1965-67. 

One of the most pressing problems which the planners had to solve was that of 
• providing for the continuation of the education of the^'44,000 pupils enrolled in 
standard V when the corresponding enrolment in standard VIII was hardly over 
20,000. There were 1,115 classes opicn at the standard V level and only 548 classes 
at standard VIII. Even if it had been either possible or advisable to cut out all 
further development of sUndard V classes, a, further 1,064^ qlasses would have, 
been needed by January 1967 if all the chilflren in standard. V in 1964 were to 
progress to standard VIII;, such a development. could, if the supply of teachers 
would allow, add £0.6 miliiori to the gross (all sourccs)^annual expenditure on 
primary education before any other developments could be considered. Worse, 
still, it would do so while making no significant contribution to the urgent high-level 
manpower needs of the economy. At first the attempt was made to accommodate 
most of these developments within the plan, but they had to be given the lowest ' 
priority as soon as tuts.b«came unavofdablc. However it was found possible to 
avoid the creation in the long run of another selection barrier in the system,(after 
staridiard VI) by the introduction of the ^sevenryear i)rimary course.', to which 
reference has already beep made. The decision to advance the implementation of 
this reform from the eariy nineteen seventies to 1965^67 did however throw a heavy 
onus on the plans to develop* primary schools of quality'. The importance attached 
to these plans can be illustrated from many speeches of the Minister of Education2 
and also in the Ministry X>{ Education's final submission to th^. Directorate of 
Development Planning in the preparation of the sccond^olumc of the development 
plan where it is stated: *The planned increase in the number of pupils. passing 
through secondary schools will contribute most to an. increase in shared national 
wealth if the rise in these numbers is accompanied by a rise 'in the number of less 
well qualified people associated with them in effective participation in the cash 
economy. The mechanical "rote" learning which has been all too common in many. 
^ primary schools until now must'be replaced by a more modern approach, preparing 



1. Eighty for standard VI, 417 for standard VII and 567 for standard VIH. 

2. For example, Budget Speech pfihc Minister of Education, June.1964. »These (primary school) 
inspectors are indeed in the forefront ofthe struggle to improve the quality of primao' education 
upon which the success of the programme for secondary-school expansion depends.* 
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pupils who wiU be ready to apply their Understanding gained at school to the 
variety of novtel situations they will meel as they participate in the countiy.^s' 
development/^ . , ^ 

* * 

* Primary education 

The stress which was being laid on improving the quality of primary education 
could not, however, exclude the need for some quantitative expansion. The enrol- 
ment of 140,000 pupils in standard I in 1964 corresponds to about 55 per cent of an 
annual age cohort.*^' Even the stip|ulation that this proportion should not be 
allowed to fall meant that about 3,000 new places in nearly seventy new classes 
would havc^o be found each year < Similarly some further expansion of standard V 
provision would be necessary if only for reasons of equity, because some local 
authorises had not been able to make the expansion during, the period 1961-64 ' 
when encouraged to do^so by the government. Although it was financial limitations 
which had led the government to reduce its projected assistance to local authorities, i 
the fact that the resulting modifications to the subvention system* have left the 
initiative for proposals with.the Ipcal authorities, while giving them a strong finan- 
cial incentive to conform to national orities in respect of. improving the, 
quality of educatidn, may well ultimately seem to be the strongest feature pt 
the plan for primary schools; this is because it provides a system under which the 
national priorities can be interpreted in different ways in the Hght of the widely 
differing needs of different local authorities. 



1. t^cvelopmenl Plan of the Ministry of Erfucaiion, paragraph r.5, Dar es Salaam; Ministry Of 
Education. (Mimeographed.) ' : 

2. Interpolaiion^of age sthicturc data collected at the 1957 census and the assumption that each • 

5.^"^ ^^^^ predecessor results in an estimate of between 260,000 and 

• 280,000 children aged 8 in 1964; actual ag^s of entry to school vary, nowever, between 6 and 

* 9 years or more. ■ " 

3. Thfc percentage in individual districts is much more difficult to estunate wtth.reliability. While 
It approaches 100 per cent m mpst towns, it may well be below ^0 per cent in ifew districts and 
number of distKrts^ ^''"^^ ^^"'^ characteristic of a lalie 

4. The average size.of standard I classed throughout the country \n 1964 was 43.3.comparcd with 
a permissible w* ^mum of 45; there was no significant prospect of improving enrolments 
without increasing the number c^f classes because the relatively few schools with less than 
fony.four or forty-five pupUs in standard I were neafly all to be found in the more remote 
areas Nvhere difficulty of access to school or lack of parental interest could be seen to be the 
underlying reasons for low enrolments. 

5. Tarifanyika Pivt^Year Plan . . .,op. cil. Vol. II, pp, 113-115. . > 
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.S<$condaiy education - 

The figures in Table 5 make it clear that the greatest achievement of the period 
1961-64, whcn'viewed in the light of the countfy^s most pressing needs, had been 
the increase in secondary school enrolments to the extent that the form4 enrolment 
figure of about :l,60i} in 1961 cpuld be wcpcctcd to be almost trcbledi in.four years 
(i.e., if form 4 enrolments in 1965 equaled form 1 enrolments in 1962), Thus, by 
the beginning of the 1964-69 planning period, it tocamc possiblc^to make plans 
which depended for their success on the availability of much larger numbers of 
secondary school leavers. In the field of education itself it ww at last possible to plan 
Ihe training of enough grade A teachers to meet the most"" pressing , needs of the 
lippcrand extended primary schools, and also to'lbok forward to the day when all 
Students entering teachers* colleges could come from secondary schools— a major 
step forward in the struggle for primary schools of quality. Jt was also possible at 
last to plan post-secondary courses at the technical collqge without feay that the 
plans would be made irrelevant for lack of students. Qther bodies looking for 
students for vocational training could, also be confident. for the first time that an 
adequate number of students would '^bc forthcoming. The number of additional 
secondary school places needed to meet the anticipated manpower requirements 
was not in fact large; an increase of the annual entry to form 1 of about 350 pupils 
each year ai)pdared to be sufficient,! and provision was made accordingly iix the 
plan. The provision for increased enrolments in forms 5 and 6 was also based on 
the inanpower projections, together with assumptions about the number who 
would qualify to enter university; In this latter respect parUcular attention was 
given to ensuring that the supply of pupils quaUfying in science subjectsvwould be 
increased. However, provision to meet purely quantitative needs couM hardly be. 
regarded as adequate; as the jyoportion of <»ch age group admitted to secondary 
school Tos^,^ so it was becoming increasingly important to provide courses which, 
while of a standard equal to their predecessors, vvould be more suitable as • terminal; 
courses for pupils who would go* straight into employment on leaving school Most 
of the sec6ndary schools in Tanzania in 1964 were o|;ganized.as two-stream (eight 
classes) schools for 280 hoarders with twelve or thirteen Jitaflfmembers, a staffing 
strength >yhich hardly exceeds the ininimum necessary for effccUve teaching of a 
purely * academic* ichool certificate course even when the situation is not compli- 
cated by the frequent intervention of staff changes; consequently it was necessary 
to concentil^te.as much as possible of the expansion of the swondary school system 
as a whole into the extension of existing schoors,^which would thus become 
^better .prepared to, teach' a more diversified curriculum. 

h AJthough reservations have already been expressed over this figure in Chapter 4 

iSo^* * strurtly comparative term. Even the projected Cgure of 7,070 entrants to 
form 1 m J 969 is cquiv^ent to only about 3 per cent of an age froup, 
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Higher education , " - 

In the case of higher education, dctiilcd planning is formally the. concern of the 
\ university itself.* However, there is in the normal course of events a continuous^jserics 
of relatively informal consulutions between the university authorities ,sy|d the 
■government concerning the man^Wer dcvelppment. programme. Such discussions 
are of particular imporUncc in relating the work of the university in the^professiorial 
preparation of docto1:s, teacHers, lawyers, engineers, agriculturalists and.others for 
' national needs. In contrast to this approach the planning^ of the financial limits 
within which the tinivcrsity would be expected to operate has to be included within 
tfie scope of the ovcr'-aireducation plan and is formally the direct concern of the 
government. In thii instancp • targeV meth<>ds of costing2 are pcculiarjy appropriate. 
They were therefore applied to the enrolments required for manpower purposes and 
adppted, ; ^ : * / 



The training of teachers ' * : 

• ^ ■ ' ^ ' r r : ^ . . • ' : 

The plan for thdflr^ining of teachers, which is diVcusied more fully in ihp next 
chapter, is in some respects the part of the plan which represents the sharpest, 
break with the past The only direction in which quarSitative progress had been 
possible (but not particularly desirable) on any scale during the period )961-64 was . 
in the training of grade C teachers, because there were not enough candidates for 
post-secondary teacher training;* there was however some expansion of grade C 
(post-primary) training during the period 1961-64, without which there would have 
been a corresponding increase in the over-all shortage of, teachers in the period 
1964-67; but, as the next chapter will shcAv, there was already in 1964 a consider- 
able surplus of grade C teachers- in the schools who were employed in place of 
grade B or grade A teachers in standards VI to VIII. Some progress had been made 
in increasing the proportion of hew trainees who had been to secondary schools 
from 17 per cent to 25 per cent in 1964, but this had been barely sufficient to.main- 
tain the pro^rtion of grade A and gra^le B teachers ia the schools in a period when 
wastage, largely due to new empldym^nt opportunities in the public service, was 
a particularly severe problem among the more highly quafified teachers.^ It was 

r 'fhc Ministers of Education of Taiuania. Kcnyi^ and Uganda are, of course, represented. 

2. Sec page 122. - * * ' ^ * 

3. In 1964, 320 places wt re provided for grade A courses but it was only possible to fill 28S 
these places. ^' , • Y 
In 1962, !,530 out of 10,273 teachers in primary schools wert grade A or grade B. AVoyears 

^ later, the corresponding figures were 1.774 (estimate) out of 12,044, i.e.. still about !5^i)er cent 
of the total. Over the same two-year period the proportion of primary school children cnrofled 
in standards V to VII rote from 1 5 per cent to over 20 per cent of total primary school enrol- 
ments. ^ ' ^ 
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against this background that the proposal was adopted to discontinue post-primary 
(grade C) teacher training In the near future and to substitute post-secpndary 
(grade A) trJuning, now that the supply of candidates from the secondary schools 
could be expected? to come, into balance with requirements, thus making plans for 
an intake of 1,500 students into training in 1969 compared with. 289 in 1964 into 
^practical propositions. • " • * 

The planned changing pattern of enrolments at the principal stages of the edu- 
cation system is shown in Table 6. Contents of the table arc taken from the 
offic^ial plan document! ' / 

It will be immediately noticed that there are no 'target' enrolment figures for 
primary education in 1969. This is because the targets for all the other parts of the 
education system arc directly related^ to the calculations of government expenditure 
involved,^ while the progress which Jocal authorities will be able to make is 
explicitly related to their own capacity to pay a part . of the cost. At the time of 
writing it seems likely that there will be al?out 160,000 pupils in standard I and 
between 55,000 and 66,000; in standard Vll in 1969. The number enrolled in 
standard V is more difficult to predict, since it could be greatly affected by the 
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Tanganyikan students entering the University of East Africa 
Pupils -entering form 5 of secondary schools (higher school,. 

certificate course) ^ 
Pupils entering form 1 of.secqndary schools (school certificate 

course) ^ * 

Students entering craft courses (Moshi Technical School and 

grant«a1ded establishments) 
Students entering teacher*traihing. courses, grade A 
Students entering teacher- tratmng courses, grade C 
Pupils completing standard VlII (later standard > II) 
Puiiils entering standard V ^ . t 

pupils entefing,standard I ^ ^ 





1969 


FtrcentAfe 
]ncre«M 


17J 


. 528* 


202 


680 


1 280 * 


88 


5 2S6' 


7 0703 


35 


188 


350 


. 86 , 


320 


1 500 


3^9, 


920< 






18 5005 






44 000« 






1420005 







SOURCE r«nftfii>/A:rff/rf-yVtff J»fart,.., op.clt.,Vol. I, p.67 . , 

NOTtS ^ , ^ . 

1. Provisional figures usc'd for planning pyrposes. which were later superseded by fiiures in Table 5, are irv^luded in this 
column " ^ " » * ' * 

2. A Ibwer fiitire of 450 will apply if it does not prove possible to accommodate the additional students at cho reduced 
cost (mentioned in Five-Year Plan, Chapter 4, paragraph 8) * • 

3. Assuming adequate e;(ternal aid will be forthcoming - ^ * . 

4. To be discontinued " ' - * . 

5. The fncreas^ in these fi|ures^«.ill be determined lariciy by ihc capaciiy.ot ioiul cdMiaiipn .imhoriucs to bear their 
share of the recurrent co%t of primary ediicat Ion. 



J. In note 3 to Table 6, the reservation about enrolments in form 1 of secondary schools is 
similarly due to the assumption of non-government contributions t.o the -rcqutred revenue. 
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authorities' view of their financial capacities when current developments have 
been carried right through to standard VII; it is not, however, likely to be less than 
60,000, an increase which would be achieved only partly by providing new classes, 
, as increasing pressure for plafc^ will probably bring about a substantial increase 
in the average size of classes from the 1964 figure of 39 J pupils per class towards 
the maximum permitted figure of 45. The discussion of the process of decision in 
Chapter 5 has shown the importance of recognizing the quaiitiutive relationship 
between educational pfogrammes and thefr revenue implications. It is therefore 
no accident that the table of targets in the published plan (Tablr. 6) is immediately 
followed by the definitive estiinates of the costs involved (Tables'? and 8). 

Taiu 7. FuncUonal Mftlyiis of overfall finyci tl provisions-ctpiUl expenditure 

Stctoror«diicatlon . « " ^ Nttcottto 
- • Groti fovemmtat 



Higher - 

To finance the expansion of the University of East Africa so that all 
studente expected lo qualify for entry may do sd. Also to provide a 
small amount of capital for the development of extramural studies 
Secondary ' ' 

(i) To open twelve streams at form ! in 1965, six streams in 1966, ahd 
ten streams at tom^ each year thereaftet^ (iO To^open three new 
streams at form 5 in 1965, one new stream in 1966 and again in 1967, 
and five new streams in 196S and again in 1969 

.Technical 

Extensions and improvements at Moshi Technical School; 
extensions to Dar es.Salaam Technical College to accommodate the 
increased input to technician-level courses which will be required 
in the next-planning period • ■ ' 

^^^^^ 5 000 

To assist Ipcal education authorities in converting their primary school 

systems Jo the seven-year course and to provide for controlled 

cxpijwion of the lower primary schools. To improve the class-room 

tnd staff quarters at schools, parUcuIariy those in poorer districts, 

where it is essential that grade A teachers should bi,9bipioyed 

Teacher training , < . 2 ooo 

To convert the exisUng system of training colleges into a streamlined 

system often colleges, having an annual ii ake of l,500'students for 

grade A courses . / * * * 



(CthouMod) 
4902 4902 



3251 ^6511 



1 500 1 500 



2:697* 



2000 



^fotal 



250 250 



16.903 14000 



101^ TmiMiylkm Fht^Yw f /«. . . » op. dt.» Vol. I, p. 67 ' ' ' [ 

I 7^ planned at no captUi com to the ttverhment 

2. Local educ^n auUiorittet ntt tipected to provld. £2.303.000 (In cath and aelf-help) towards this prortmmt 



Tht five-yw devdoproent plan for iducttion 4 964-69 



T**u *• Functional analysii of over-all financial provi*ioaa— racurrcnt mpeadituie 












5 933 

6 524 

7 049 

7 642 

8 351 
■* <* . 


(b) Ex^emHiurt oh mcI Mctor 
Hifber 
Seoondaiy 
Tecfankal 
Primaiy 

Teacher trainuit 
. Otheri 


4417 

, 10 002 
1100 
13 103 
3234 
2950 


Total 


* 35 506 


Total . ^ 


* 35 506 


Non" 

1. locKidiiit a^miniitnUoii 




•OUKCtf. /; * 
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The successful implemenUtion of any plan fo/developin^ the supply of tetchera 
requires planning and forethought which goes well beyond rtlatively simple 
sutistics and assumptions. Fortunately, the sUtistics required are generally not 
so complex as tho^e which are desirable when preparing forecasts of expenditure. 
Howevei'. in a situation of manpower shortage, salaries and prospects for profes- 
sional promotion are vitally importfi» features; they are therefore discussed in tbe 
concluding paragraphs of this chapter. 

Statistics and assumptions underlying the plan 
for the training of teachers • ^ 

Sutistical descriptions/or tenable assumptions, have to be made in respect of the 
^ following factors: (a) the number of teachers serving at the beginning of the plan 
period, classified according to their qualifications. Ihich must be presumed to be 
directly related to the tasks of which th*)r are capable (see Table9);(b) thepropor- 
tion of all serving teachers who should.bc professionally .trained for their task- 
(c) the availability of candidates for training as tcacliers at various educational 
levels; (d) the rate of withdrawal of teachers from service in th^ various categories. 

r/rc namber of serving teachers 

In 1964. full-time teachers were recorded as serving jn public schools in Tanganyi- 
ka, as follows: 12,044 in primary schools. 919 in secondary schools. 152-in techni- 
cal schools, including the Dar es Salaam Technical College, and 203 in teachers* 
vCoUeges. which totals 13;318.' " . p 

. 1- Source: Ministry of Educttioiu 
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Tasu 9: TnOAing tnd duties of (eachert 



QmUfkatioH 
bnulejl 



OradeA 



Education officer 



'Omduate 



Mithod of.tntry 

Eifht yfan* primary education plus two years* 
training 

Now produced only by upgrading^f grade C 
teachers, but formerly mainly by two years\ 
training of students with eight years* primary 
and two yearf secondary education 

primary plus four years* second*^ 
fry education ^ol^owe(l by Avo years* training 



Formerly a promotion post.only, except where 
some overseas -deg^ or^othef qualifications 
are held which^are not recognized as equiva- 
lent to UEA gxtduates. New two*year course 
, fpr direct entry began in 1965, 
By taking a degree recognized as equivalent 
to those of the University of JEast Arricj|., Pro- 
iessional training as a teacher is^also nearly 
always required 



Usual Jedching duties 

Usually teach standards 
I to VI 

Usually teach stan- 
dards V( to VlII 



Usually teach stan- 
dards VI to VIII; also 
' forms 1 and 2 in sccorid- 
ary schools and forms^ 
3 and 4 Kiswahili 
Usually teaph in 
secondary schools, 
forms 1 to 4 



Secondary schools 
forms 1 to 6 



• This totiu tctching force of r3,318, though almost adcguatc numerically to 
maihtiin the pupil-tctcher ratios prescribed for classes at tlje various levels of 
education^ was defective in two respects— in the^ proportion pf tanzanian citizens 
lioiding teaching posts in the higher levels and in the proportion of suitably 
qualified fstait members holding posts- in primary schools. The teacher-supply 
policy of the Tanzanian Ciovemment was designed to remedy these dcXciehcies in 
the shortest^ possible time: the teacher-supply position in primary educatiqn'in 
1964 js set out in the last line of Table 10 wh^rc it is contrasted with the number.of 
t^^hers of various gfa^cs required for full staffing of urban and rural primary 
ichools. The pritjerion used to assess full staffing is the establishment of teachers 
which would be approved by the government for each class»This rpquirement is 
itlated tii turn to the training received by the teachers in the various grades and 
therefore to their ftssumtjd capacity to teach the syllabus in the .various primary 

schtfol standards. ^ ^ ' 

* * * < *■ * " ' 

TEACHEKSIH BRIM ARY SCHOOLS ^ 

The ^ps^ important requiren\ents which relate the tochers' qualifications (q the 
standard of class they arc expected Vo teach are thoit.concerned with thejangua^e 
of ihstructioh. tinder thc.prc-independence education system, African primary 
education was provided in the medium of Kiswahili with a transition to English as 
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the medium being optional in sUndard VI and. compulsory in sundard yil 1 
this way pupils who went oh to secondary school after standard VIII would ha^ 
at least two years' experience in the English medium, used in secondary school 
before <yitry. In the various non-African (principally Indian) edu^tio^ system 
children either went through the whole primary course with English as a medlui 
(and in any case studied English as a subject throughout, while African childre 

Ta»u 10. Primary Khool teachers (1964) in rural and urban areas classifled according 
to qualiftcation ^ 



School category 



. School 
atandard 



Number 
of claaaet 



Taftchtra rvquifMl 



Orban schools 

(a) Half-day attendance^ 



(b) Full-day attendance* 



Toi 



Total teachers required 
Actual teachers in post^ 

.Rurai schf^ok, : 

(a) Half^lay altenCancc^- 



(b). Full-day attendance* 



I 

li. 


.174 
174' 






190 


Ill 


17 








IV 


14 








III 


156 






156 


IV 


16! 






161 


V 


150 






150 


VI 


134 




134 




VII 


. JI9 


119 






VIII' 


89 


89» 




|l04 






208 


134 . 


761 






, 305 


270 


591 ' 



1 10: 

1M6( 



Total teachers required 
Actual teachers in posl^ 



I 


3 057 








II 


3 008 
















4 440 


IV 


1371 








III 


149t 






1491 


IV 


1 633 






1 633 


V 


1062 




981 . 


1062 


VI 


981 






Vjt 


916 


916 






VIII 


509 


509 




mi 






1 425 


98 i 


9 339 






390 


1 109^ 


9 379 



11 745 

.10 878 



SOURCE Minbtry of Educafkm 

NOTES * . 

I: «ttendance requlremcnl for full suffint of all achoola, lUndarda I to IV. ia half C 

h.t in rur. on^ih W M Ihm tMdien .r« .Ouivalent to ride A .ie r«».indir to r«d. C, in utZnuZ 
the proportion it cttinuted i|t one to OM ^, m urom urn 

4. About 300 of theK grade B tc«ch<n were promoted (torn (r*d« C in recotnition of liieritoriout Krvice. Since Uiey 
were not „*tn .ny .pKific p«p.r.tion for tetchin. rtwdird. VII .nd VIII before promotion, thTuve^bS^ 
counted m the d«cuMion .s teechen qualified to work in the gngliih medium. Tb^^in !kc!\XL^^l 
stindird from itandird I right up to •Underd.YIII nieQium. iqey m.y m Met be t«ubin( toy 
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did hot begin to study En^ish before standard ill), pr, alternatively, they began 
the course in their own vemacufar, e.g., Gujerati, and transferred to English fairly 
early in the course-^iisuallyby sUndard V; jfCiswahili was not used as a medium of 
instruction, nor was it a compulsory subject in the curriculum, in thfsse schools. 

With the change-over to an integrated .system of educatfon, in accordance with* 
the Education Ordinance of 1961, it was decided that syllabuses should be recogni- 
zedinonly two media of instruction, Kiswahili and English; it was further decided 
that .in any school, /hichcver the medium selected^ the other language should be 
taught as a'subject; 'also'thcre should be a common syllabus for the last iwo years 
(sUndards VII and VIII) of the primary school course. 

The shortage of teachers in rural, primary schools, which are virtually all 
Kiswahili-mcdium schools, >ras xonofntrat^d almost entirely among teachers 
qualified to use English as the medium..of instruction. Of a potential requirement 
of 2,406 of these teachers, the estimated number serving in rural primary schools 
was approximately J ,200 (390 grade A, mos^of whom qualified, for teaching by 
completion of a two-year course of training for which the entry requirement was 
school certificate, and 810 grade B teachers who hadentcred teacher training after 
successfully completing only a part of the sccondai^ school course). These 1,200 
' teachers are, however, distinguished from' the majority of English-medium teachers 
in urban primary schools in that their own first language is, characteristically, 
Kiswahili.rather than English: » In the urban primary schools, a large proportion 
of which are fornier Indian schools, it would appear at first sight from T^ble iO 
that 342 English-medium teachers are required and that there are actually 575 such 
teachers in service. The balance of 233 teachers, nearly a|l of them of Indian extrac- 
tion, is not, however, simply transferable to rural primary schools. Not only is it 
rather unlikely that they wotjld settle in rural areas or make satisfactory teachers of 
children from a different linguistic background: they are needed trf teach in the 
ilrban primary schools where English is the medium- in the lower standards. Thus 
the position in the urban schools is that there is a severe shortage of teachers who 
are comp«ent ta teach Kiswahili to pupils whose mother tongue is n9t an African 
language;* this shortage is proving in practice^to be a major obstacle in the 
iraplemfcntation of the proposal to cpnstruct a truly common syllabus for all 
pupils in the iast two years of the primary school course. 

1 -.TTlic term 'Kiswahili rather than English* is used, as the mother tongue of an unknown number 
or these teachers is not Kiswahih but a local African vernacular, such as Kihaya or Kichagga. 

'Jr^i^ analified to teach, in English, children who have 

reached ilandards VII and VIH through K .ahlli-medium classes In the lower standards;, 
a. teacher who does not habitually use Kiswahili as his lingua franca is considered to be at a " 
disadvantage in these circumstances. 

2. While many teachei^, includirig all African teachers', speak Kiswahjli fluemly. few of them have 
been trained as teachers of the language. The standard of teaching of Kiswahili to children who 
speak tf language can probably^be greatly improved through the training of teachers. The skills 
or leaching Kiswahili as a second janguage are only now bntcoming a focus of intercsu 
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Temporary arrangements hayp been made tq ease the actual numerical shortaj 
of teachers in rural primary schools (estimated at 867 from Table lO); of t\ 
713 posts esiabfished for a 'third' teacher in standards VII and VIII about 450 ai 
not filled, thus freeing an equivalent number of grade' C teachers; abput 12 
United Statei^-Peacd Corps teachers entered service (aj English-medbm teacher: 
just afte|- the return was completed and the 'remajnder of the deficit has been m< 
largely by permitting half-day attendance in the lower standards for more class* 
than the official 'establishment' figures would indicate. As a consequence there i 
now relatively little JEnglish-medium teaching in standard VI and, in some casei 
^ there are classes in standards VII and VlII which have to be conducted large! 
in Kiswahili by teachers who are not familiar with the subject-matter taught i 
^ standards yil and VIII (and which are, therefore, all too frequently mere revisio 
of work done in the lower standards) because of the shortage of suitably qualifie. 
teachSrs. 

Asaconsequenceofthesecontrastingsituatioriifoundin ruraUnd urbanprimar 
schools, two of the principal objectives of the natpnal teacher-training programmi 
can be idciitified:(a)toexpand rapidly the provision of training facilities for teacher 
' capable of using English as a medium; and (b) to make suitable provision for th 
ti-aining of teachers to teach Kiswabili as a subjectTwth to those who use the Ian 
■ • guage as an everyday means of cor^unicatibn and to those to whom it is, at best 
^ a second language, 

TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS * . 

* •> ' . 

In secondary education- the teacher-supply position is qyite different from tha 
found in primary education. The 'establishment formula' allows for the provision oi 
one and a half teachers per class, this figure to include leave reliefs, and suggests, 
^ further, that oiFeach four teachers emplpycd against the establishment for schoo; 
certificate classes (forms 1 to 4, formerly known as starTdard IX and XII) two shall 
be graduates, one other sha!' je of (education officer rank but not usuafly a gfadu- 
ate and one-shall be a grade A teacher. All teachers employed against the establish- 
ment for higher school certificate classes (university entry— forms 5 anjl 6) should 
"be graduates. In addition to these establishment allowances, each school where 
- gjrls are in attendance may have one additional teacher on the staff to teach jlomcs- 
tic science. For 1964,' the establishment formula gives a tqtal requirement of 929 
teachers--497 graduates, 203 other education'^officers,' 203 grade A *.teache;s and 
twenty-six others with qualifications to teach domestic science. 
^ The staffing strength in the schools as of June I964.is set out in Table 1 1. 

Ks in the case of the primary schools, there is a small over-all shortage of staff, 
but this become*; larger when allowance is. made for the" sixty-one laboratory 
assistants, who are not teachers, and the thirty-two 'other teacjiers', most of whom 
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TAiLE 1 1: teachers in secojndary schools, 1964 



TMcbtrt* 



TanzAdUn citiaens Others •* Toul 



^Holders of dcgrccs,i.witH a prbfcssional teaching > 

quflifkalion - 
Holders of university degrees 

(a) w|th a.profcssional- qualification 

(b) without i professional qualification 
Holders of diplomas' 

prade A-tealcliers (or equivalent) 

Teachers of domestic science or ha^idicrafts, not 
otherwiseclassified 
- Other teachers * 
« taboralory assistants 



Toul 



NOTfS 
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632 



I. Rw^iaMlas equivaknt to thoee of the Uniwiity of East Africa, 
Z OflhcK thirteen teach^n, three fiid not hold professjdna] teaching quahfications 
^a.EquivaJent to thoM forinerly awarded by Makerert C6lkge 
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(if they were citizens) were pupils who had completed the higher school certificate 
course at the end on963 and were waiting to enter the university in July 1964 or 
(if they were not citizens) were auxiliarJjjs provided under such schemes as voluntary [ 
service overseas; such tethers, although they gave valuable assistance in teaching, 
were liot counted against t^e establishments of the schoqls in which they were 
serving or approved for purposes 9f grant-in-aid unless they were graduates. The 
effective supply of teachers was, therefore, approximately^SOO to fill' 929 posts; 
in othcjr words, one post in six is yacanf. If the incidence, of oversea? leave were 
evenly spread Over the year this situation would ^t become too sertpus, since 
absence from duty of one in sevfn of overseas teachers is allowed for in settmg the 
establishment formula. However, the return from which the figures which have beea 
discussed are taken was made in May-Jutie 1964, before the period (July-Octobcr) 
in which the incidence of leave is usually heaviest, There must, therefore, have been 
considerable difficulty in. the schools during the latter part of 1964, especially after 
the opening of the university year in July^ , ^ 

It IS, however, lioi the num^ical shortage of staff, v^hiph" is most ^rious in 
secondary education, nor, as in primary education Jo tl^e formal qualifications of 
the teachers actually in service fall far short of 'eslablishn^enf requtcments.^ The 
serious« shortages were of graduate Tanzanians in particular and, jftorc generally, 
of cxperiepded' teachers having high academic qualification, who are likely* to 
remain'^ in Tanzania long enough Jo give continuity until an adequate supply of 



l. This is, of course, a matter of opinion turning largely upon, the value placed uoon graduates 
whose degrees are not recognized as equivalent to those of the Uniyer^ty of^Easl Africa. . 
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Tanzanian graduates is forthcoming. There were less than 200 Tanzaaian tetcHcr 
in -^ondary schools* and over half of these were grade A teachers. Of the' 32: 
qualified graduates, 145 were scjrving two-year contracts under the Tiacher 
^for East Afnca scheme and sevcxal others were recent recruits. Consequent!; 
teacher-supply-policy in secondary educaUon is concentrated on the followinj 
objectives: (a) the training of a large number of tanzanian graduates as teachers 
(b) the encouragement, especially during the interim period before the results of th( 
univefsity-expai^ion policy bear -fruit, of the recruitment of expatriates who tn 
wiUing to servcfbr more than one two-year tour and of Ihe recruitment for direci 
entry to senior-post:: of experienced teachers ffbm overseas. 

One further difficulty which awaits solution is that of the. provision pf teachen 
having no', only the right qualifications but also th* right teaching subjects. Th< 
constraint in this case is largely one of the supply of suitable candidates for training 
as teachers of science subjects and of languages. 

TEACHfeRS IN TECHNICAL EDtTCATlON 

The technical education sector is small in comparison .with secondary education, 
the total number of staff employed being 152. As in the case of secondary educa- 
tion, however, the teacher-supply position (fable 12) reflects the virtual absence of 
Tanzanian citizens from the senior posts for which high qualifications^are required. 

The high proi)ortion of teachers holding relatively low qualifications as assist- 
ant technical instructors or junior assistant technical instructors^ is not in itself 

Taile 12. Teachers in technical education, 1964 - " 



* P Ttn«nUnciti«ns," 


. Others 


Total 


Education officers (i.e., graduate equivalent^) 

Grade A teachers * " 

Technical assistants 

Junior technical a^istants 

• 


4 

.6 
20 
47 


.751 


6 
20 
47, 


Total , , • 


77 


■ Is 


152 


NOTE \ . • 

1 ThU total include* twenty teachers provided through external aid channels at no 
coit to tht Tanzanian Oovernment.Theremainint fifty-five arcch«r|ed*f«jn»t the 
ordinary lovemment esublUhmeni » 
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1 From Table nj.c,, 287 less six<y.one laboratory assistants and thirty-two 'other teachers'; 
It IS also likely that considerably more than twenty of the 'fioldjcrs of other degrees' are in fact 
Tanzanian citizens; however, of 22? others in this category a substi. Uial proi>ortion are teacheS 
in the former Indian secondary schools whp will have already become Tanzanian citizens- 
^Ithou^h they arc hot shown as ^uch in Table 11. . -nz^nian ciuzcns, 

2 Regarded as broadly equivalent for salary purposes to grade B and »radeC teachers respectively. 
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serious, since it reflects the amount of individual attention which must be given in 
the praciical work associated with craft training. As in the case of secondary 
cducAtion the most serious deficiency is in the number of highly qualified Tanzani- 
tn citizens—a deficiency which is sec'n to be. even more serious when thexurrent 
titnd awiy from craft triining as an educational responsibility towards an emphasis 
on technical education \% taken into account. A shortage of indigenous teachers 
suitable for work in technical education cannot, however, be remedied easily 
within the country in its pre-industrial phase, partly because there have been very 
few opportunities for Tanzanian cit'2»ns to gain the necessary industrial experience 
and partly because the supply of suitable candidates is itself very restricted, a 
prpblem wluch is discussed later; " ' . 

STAFF IN teachers' COLLEGES * ^ ' 

The pattern of staffing in teachers' colleges (Table 13) is also very similar to that 
in secondary education. In this -r2£e,/vOO, the shortage is one of highly qualified 
and experienced Tanzanian citizens. The predominance of Tanzanian teachers with 
qualifications little highef than those.of their students is recognized asa weakness 
which must be, cured. • ^ 

tt is, however, also recognized that the art of training Tanzanian teachers must 
be nurtured largely in Tanzania itself. One of the reasons for the establishment of 
the Institute of Education, bringing together the University College (through, its 
department of education) and the teachers' colleges, \% to provide a mechanism 
through which successful and experienced teachers can develop their i'hterest in 
the training of teachers. It is perhaps true, nevertheless, that'the dependence upon 
skilled expatriate tutors will last longer in teacher training than in other sectors. 
Avenues of promotion for primary school teachers are not broad within the teachipg 

♦ 

Table 13. Suffing in teachers* colleges, 1964 



Tanzanian citizens Others Total 

Trained graduates 
Other. graduates 

Makerere diploma and equivalent 
Grade A 
Grade B 
Grade C 
Other 

Total ^. 93 ,(j5 203 

JOORCE Minlitry of Education * ^ ♦ . 
— ^-^ ^ . 
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profession jind it is by careful conservation of the. opportunities arising in. teachc 
training that the best hope of retaining the best teachers (who might otherwis; 
seek promotion outside teacjiipg) within the education system lies, this is especiall] 
true now that most of the administrative and inspectorial positions have bcci 
filled by teachers with as much as twenty years of their careers still ahead jof them 

The professional training of teachers 

The assumption made by the Tanzanian Government in formulating its polic) 
wfth respect to the professional training of teachers is simple enough tastate. Sinct 
a far larger part of the nioney spent on placing a teacher in front of a class is spcnl 
on the teachers* salary once he is w.orking than on his initial trainings and sinc< 
it is believed that the trained teacher gives significantly better, value for money, 
regulations have been made to the effect that grant-in-aid shall be payable only for 
teachers whose professional qualifications are recognized by the mmistry.^ It follows 
that the number of teachers to be tr^ii^ed should be made equal to the total number 
of vacancies expected to arise in the schools, either by the withdrawal or transfer 
of serving teachers or by the expansion of the system of publicly financed schools: 

^ The availability of candidates for training 

as teachers ' 

%. ' 

The assumption that all teachers shall be professionally trained is, of course, 
tenable only if there is an adequate supply of students for training or .an extra- 
territorial supply of trained teachers. Experience of the job-allocation procedures 
for secondary school leavers (form 4 level) in 1962 and 1963„combmed with the 
rapid secondary school expansion in the period 1960-64,^ indicated at the time 
when the five-year plan, 1964-69, was being prepared that there was likely tp bc a 
supply of these secondary school leavers for teacher training which* would be 
adequate or nearly-adequate to filUll the vacancies in primary schools for which 
public finance could be foresccn,,proyidcd that the rate of withdrawal and retire-, 
ment from teaching remained at about the same level as in 1961-64. This encourag- 
ing conclusion had been quite beyond the Bounds of possibility three years earlier 
when the previous plan >vas in preparation. , 

In 1964, the situation jcgarding the training of secondary school teachers was 

r Most of the graduates listed In Tables II. 12 and 13 as having no professional training were 
* ^ service when the regulation was brdUght into force or they are teachers who, 

while holding no formal qualifications, have gained valuable teaching cxpirience before coming 
to Tanzania. , > • * 

^' T»*io"?'"J^«°'"**l]^i «n**- cemficate were 1.3^9 ,n 1960. 1.603 jn 1961 ; 1,947 ,n 1962; 

2.839 in 1963; and 3,630 in 1964. f ; 

. • . * . , 
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not dissimilar from that regarding post-sccondary trainees for primary ^ucation 
three years before. While it was becoming possibl.e to plan on the assumption that 
a significaht proportiop pf university graduates would bccpme teachers during the 
forthcoming plan period, it was not possible, to, predict a^supply of trainees which 
* would be adequate to meet theTull requirements of the.sccondary schools, in which 
requirenjcnfs for graduates were planneH to increase by about sixty each year in 
addition to the large number of recruits needed ta replace departing expatriates. 
A small number of grade A teachers are appointed each year to secondary school 
posts in accordance with the establishment formula and there is alsp^a new course 
for form 6 leavers who havp not succepded in gaining university places. This latter 
course, leading to qualification as education officer, grade III, is facing difficulties 
over the supply of suitable students, especially for science, because thecompe|fion 
for the limited" number of these form 6 leavers is particularly intense. The solution, 
of the difficulty over science studftits is, .however,'already in ,sight; enrolments in 
post-school certificate science courscs.have risen and will continue to rise so that 
they form four-sevenths of all enrolrrients at this level. Even if there is no improve- 
ment shownjn.the current ^omewhafpessimistic estimate of ihe number of these 
science pupils wh6 will qualify to' enter the, university, the; continuation of the 
present allocation o^ 30 per cent%>f science bursaries to intending- teachers 
should bring about a balance between demand and local supply in the middle of 
the 1970s. ' . 

Thc.greater 'difficulty niay be found in recruiting suitable teachers . of language 
(ahd literature). The number of African pupils who study these subjects in prepa- 
ration for university entry is almost negligible and the number who opt for teaching 
is even smaller. In this instance it is clfear that action must be taken in the secondary 
schools to insure that the subject balance of the artb intake to university education 
courses is not sefiqusly overweighted wtfh students of history, geography and.cconor . 
mics.It is, to say fh^' least, doubtful whether a conventional literature* coursc.woul^ 
or should be acceptable. The answer mayMicrfn the formatiqn 9f a course of 5tudy 
covering the three languages cf most immediate interest in use in Tanzania, i.e., 
Swahili,' English and French. . 

The supply of candidates for professional preparation for w.ojk in technical 
education and iji tcachers\colleges docs not come directly from the ranks of schopl 
pupils. Consequently, cjuantitative estimate^ of the size of these sources of supply, 
are meaningless. In technical education current efforts are concentrated on the 
selection of those who, having enjoyed only restricted educational opportunities in ' 
the past, have shown in their work in technical education that they cpuld profit 
from further training overseas in an industrial setting which Tanzania is npt yet 
able to provide. Since the number of such potential trainees isstrictl^' limited by the 
small size of the technic ! education undertaking today, efforts are already being 
made to attract people with industrial experience into teaching; but, so fan, no 
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suitable candidates with significant experience have come forward. However, thii 
too, is a limited field for reiruitment until larger numbers of Tanzanian citizen 
reach the technician level in industry. Only when the recent expansion of intakes t 
post.scc6ndai7 technical education^ results in a larger number of technicians, son? 
of whoni arc attracted to teaching, can the curi^nt dependence upon expatriat 
' teachers in technical education be greatly modified. 

The supply bf suitable teachers for work in the training of teachers is critical ti 
the success of any tc^chef-supply programme. It is apparent that efforts to rccrui 
enough teacher trainers Yor immediate needs from the ranks of serving Tanzaniai 
teachers would not only block' the promotion prospects for. future successfu 
primary school tcachiirs but would also seripusly threaten standards in the schools- 
the latter both because a fair ptoportiair^Vrvappbintments would be boUnd to b 
unsatisfactory,^ with effect on the standards achieved jn the teachers* colleges, an( 
because th^ schools <:an ill afford to part with tljeir more gifted teachers. Thi 
situation seems to'bc well understood by. the countries and agencies most decph 
involved ih supplying teachers tb Tanzania. Since the.plan, as adopted for 1964-^9 
requir^Ftliat between 250 arid 300 education officers.shall be serving in teachers 
colleges'by 1970 (a total tb'&e compared Avith^ne of just over 100 in 1964), it.i) 
already clear that in this sector of education the already high degree^ofdcpendenci 
upon expatriates will n9t only last longer than in other"" sectors, but wilj also be 
come greatly intcnsiffed before large-scale localization of the staff by, teachers ol 
proved value iu the schools becornes .professionally feasible. 

IP > 

the rate of withdrawal of teachers from service 

- . » - * 

During the recent period of rapid expansion of the education system, accompanied 
by rapid expansioh in many other fields, it has been peculiarly difficult to estimate 
the rate of withdrawal from the teaching profession. In ,the case of primary 
education, the number of serving grade C teachers has been growing at the rate of 
about 500 per annum and that of grade B teachers by 2(X) while thQ number 
of grade A teachers ;has not greatly changed. This net annual increase of 700 
teachers is only aboUt 100 less than the net annual output of the teachers* coj- 
leges in recent years. Such a low net rate of withdrawal of teachers from'service has 
undoubtedly been achieved partly bcc^ause rapid expansion was made during the 
three-year j^lan peiridd both in areas which have been the traditional suppliers of 
teachers to the whole country .and in the towns. In both these cases there seems to 
have been a ^reserve of unemployed teachers, particularly women, who could return 

" ' ' ' ' ^' . ^ . \ ^ 

h Nil in 196li; I2'in 1^62; 5iin 1963; 106 in 1964; 190 in 1965. *• - 

2. In this conrvexion it m\Ai be remembetc* •'^ i with the coming of independence a large number 
of the most gifted teachers have been promoted to administrative pojjts (not only in education) 
and others hav- been transferre^to other activities, such as politics and commerce. 
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^ to work only if a school was^opcncd near their homes, or those ot their husbands. 
The net withdrawal rate, once this reserve is taken up, seems more likely to be 
«ometKijig over 300,per annuq;!. 

In ^secondary education, where expatriates on fwg-year contracts form such a 
large proportion of the total number of graduates, the rate at which graduate 
teachers have* to be replaced (or persuade^ to accept, a second contract) is expected 
to rise tb 180 per annum. In technical education the witfidrawal rate will be deter- 
mined largely by decisions still to be reached about the curricula of the for/tier 
trade schools. In teachtr training too the rate is more Hkely to be determined by the 
progress of reorganization than by any other factor. (The.proposcd reorganization 
i$ discussed below.) 




i 

The .outline plan for/the training of teachers 
Primary school teachers 

Agairist the background discussed above, it was possible to make proposals as to 
tha type and emphasis of teacher-training to be undertaken, while leaving the 
precise site of the undertaking to be a matter for later determination in the light of 
financiallimitations. * . • . 

•The first basic statistical fact to be taken into account is wastage; in this instance 
a rough estimate of the current extent of wastage (net) can be made by comparing 
the annual rate of growth of each category of the teaching force with the annual 
output of the teachers* colleges. IrTthe case of grade C teachers, the cadre was 
growing at a rate of about 500 ajinually between 1962 and 1964 when the output 
of the colleges "was between 700 and 750 each year, indicating a net annual wastage 
of 200 to 250. While this figure was fairly easy to establish, projection .into the 
fli|uire was a niore intractable problem; it was clear that wastage would increase 
as the number of long-service teachers and of women teachers increased, but there 
was not a firm foundation for any estimate of the rate of increase, ^^which was in 
practice assumed to be twenty per year. At tfiis $tagc it must, however, be empha- 
sized that the difficulty over wastage statistics is not so serious in a country where 
over two-thirds of the requirement for new teachers is derive4J'rom the opening of. 
"new schools and only one-third to meet wastage requirement, as it is in economical-, 
ly more advanced countries where the proportion of each year's output of teachers 
whxh is needed simply to maintain the $taf5ng strength in existing schools can rise to . 
well over half of»the total. 

The second basic fact to be taken into account was the shortage of grade A 
teachers and the third was the likelihood that candidates for entry tq, grade A 
courses could at last be expected to be available" So in primary education the 
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decision was taken that the training^fgradeCteachers-of whom there was alread 
a surplus within the teaching force-should be stopped .as soon as possible an 
that the existing smajl colleges should be replaced by a smaller number of coliega 
each to have at least 240 students;' in which secondary school leavers would b 
trained to beco'me grade A teachers.^ In thi^ way»the disturbing shortage of teacb.e: 
qualified to teach in the upper primary standards could.be eliminated and this'ste 
could then be followed by a programme of curricuiai improvement in the low< 
standards which would depend for its success on the introduction of the, mor 
highly educated grade A teachers. The standard of education of the teachers them 
selves would be 'further improved by the consolidation of teacher training int 
.larger colleges, each able, by'virtue of a minimum establishment of . -bout tvvent 
staff members, to provide a full and varied academic and professional curriculur 
which is beyond the reach of colleges tdday where they may have as few as six o 
seven staff members. . 

The actual number to be trained was more difficult to determint than the typ 
• of course which should be given in view of the financial uncertainty associated witl 
the rate of expansion of primary schools. Over the five-year period there was s 
clear need for about 1.500 to bring in the 'seven-year course '"and an undeterminet 
number for expansion of the system. One way in which this last number can b< 
•estimated is by reference to the addition which can .be made to subvention t( 
local authorities on account of approved Expansion. These additions were expectec 
to average about £100 per class^ and provision was made in the plan for subventior 
additions totalling £230.000.'^ equivalent to about 2,300 teachers. It was alsc 
estimated that about fifty teachers each year (education officer, grade III, and grad< 
A) would take posts in secondary schools, i.e., 250 teachers over the five-yeai 
period. The total requirement* for teachers was, therefore, about 5,550. To 
meet this requirement, a plan was drawn up under which the proportion of th£ 
requirement to be met by grade C teachers, would be cut to the minimum,-while 
the rate of training grade A teacher^ would be increased as quickly as possible (see 
Table 14). - . 

There remained only the question of how large the intak<?s to the .rachers* 
colleges in 1968 and 1969 should be. (These teachers would begin to teach in 1970 
and 1971.) It was clear that an ^(Stput of less than 1,200 teachers per annum' in the 

I. There is alsp tn effective maximum size of a college if satisfactory arrangements for teachini 
practice and for its supervision are to be made. In some parts of Tanzania there will probably be 
real difficulty in organizing teaching practice for 240, while in others communications and 
population densities are more favourable. Colleges of.up to 400 students.are envisaged. 

schwfs Mch year ^""^"^ ' ""'^ ^^'^•^ 

' 8 te"adi'eV"''''*"''°" °^ * ^ '"^^er and £100 or£l33foragr»de 

4. For project wjucation, 4,200; and for education, 4,400, in Volume II of the plan. 

5. Including 1,500 teachers to replace those withdrawing from service 
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Taw U. l\\umber of Ictchcrs expected to qualify for sctvicc in the years 1965-69 



TmcImts n«wly qutHAMf in January I969t ' 1966^ |967 I96t ' 1969, 



Grade A(andcducation.ofriccp^ni) 233 3iO 600 720 8.40 2 

Grade C 705 960 620 53d 110 * 2 



0 



2 703 
2 835, 



Total 



938 



I 170 



1 220 



1 250 



•960. * 5 538 



NOTE ^ 

1. Actual enrolment fifuf^ iH4; irade A fisures tnclude grade B studenu 
who entered direct from Mcondary achooli 



SOURCE ' 

Ministry of Education 



-1970s would be defensible only in the face of the most severe of financial situations 
and this figure was therefore adopted for planning purposes for the 1968 intake. The 
further expansioft of the total intake to 1,500 students in J969 Nvas intended prjma- 
rily to enable the government to encourage a more rapid ^expansion of primary 
school facilities in the next plan period if financial circumstances allqw, thus 
ensuring that the next plan need-not be so severely limited by the prospective sup? 
ply of qualified teachers as its forerunners have been, _ 

Secondary school teachers , ' 

In secondary education the policy adopted is to train every available undergraduate 
student to become a teacher by means of a. course run concurrently with their 
degree course by the department of education at University College, Dar es Salaam. 
The limitation on the total number of students available is set by the manpower 
requirements of competing occupations; the current arrangement is that 50 per 
cent of bursaries awarded to ai"ts students arc reserved for those who agree to 
undertake the education course and up to 30 per cent of the bursaries for science 
students are similarly reserved. Since all holders of government bursaries have to 
sign an undertaking cither to serve the government or to find employment approved 
by the government in the five years following graduation, the future supply of 
graduate teachers seems fairly well assured. However, the first graduates from this 
scheme will not graduate until April 1967 and their number will only become ade- 
quate to meet the needs of expansion (sfxty per annum) from 1^68 onwards; the 
repfa^ment of expatriate graduates cannot ftc expected to be completed before an 
average rate of input to. the schools has been "^maintained at an average of over 
200 per annum for five^orsix years. ^ 

If the rate of expansion of secondary education Remains the same in the period 
1969-74 as that now projected for 1964-69,. the number of posts established for 
graduates in 1974 will be about 1,100.* To meet this requirement there may be 

I. That is, 500 in 1964 and sixty per annum for ten years = 1,100.^ % 
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about 150 of the cun«nt teaching force still in service (mostly holders of 'other 
degrees' who will.have become Tanzanian citizens) a^ the output of the Universi- 
ty of East Africa. If it is assumed that the bursary arrangements for education 
courses are cf«itinued throughout the period 1964-74, then nearly 1,000 arts 
graduates and just pver 300 science grsSduates can be expected to become available 
for the secondary schools' to fill some 550 posts, half of them foi» holders, of 
degrees, including riiathen}atics or science. Thus, even if some wastage is allowed" 
for. it seems th?.«'.lhe supply of science teachers will jbe roug|ily in balance with 
dernand^in j'5'74 lind that the proportion. of arts undergraduates required to uke 
_^cd^ication cour«;=, can be reduced In the' not too distant future. 

The situatiori /will, however, change rather dramatically when the replaajment 
• of expatriates hr.s been completed. JEven with a reduced output of 'arts'-tcacliers,' 
the nuhber of trained teachers graduating in 1974 will be between 200 and 250,' ■ 
of whoij 120 will be science teachers, h is in preparation for this point that grave ' 
decisions will have to be'taken. Eithsr the rate of expansion of secondary, schools 
wiir have to be approximately tripled-increasing the rate of creation of graduate, 
posts from sixty per annum to a^ut f80-or the proportion of graduates allowed 
under the establishment formula can be increased, or the rate of producing 
secondary school teac .hers will hr ; to be cut, with'effect from the university intake ' 
of 1972. ' . " 

The first of these alternatives is obviously attractive, but its implications in terms 
ofincreased annual recurrent expenditure will have to be considered carefully in 
terms of priorities. The second has potential advantages in.the 'quality of teaching 
to be offered in secondary schools but would difficult to implement, except in the " 
case of new posts; the thirB is clearly the least attractive alternative, except perhaps.. 
•' t is applied to a small extent as a temporary measure. To the extent, that .the" 
ternativc of increasing the rate of expansion is adopted', there will be considerable 
iphcations for the planning either of additional capital developments or of ways 
and means of making a more intensive use of existing teaching facilities,^ possibi- 
lity which should b'jco me increasingly practical-a's the concentration of popula^ 
lion and of upper primary day schools in the vicinitjtof secondary schools proceeds. 

Teachers for technkhl education " . ' 

Plans for the generation of a supply of indigenous teachers for technical educatioji ' 

depend, as has been seen above, largely upon the supply of candidates with ' 

suitable experience. The four Tanzanian education officers recorded as serving in ■ 
Jurie 1964 will be joined by thirty-four others, for whom arrangements have already 

1. Estimates calculated by application of the bursary allocation assumptions to the projection of • 
university antakos for 1966-71 given in: A.C. Mwingira, op. cit. Projection or. 
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TAJptt 15. Oy^il«t5 te«cli<Mrtinirif progrtmmi--tcchnictl caucition 



Expected^ date of xetum to Taniania 

\ "^S^y July Dec. July . July 

Mtf typ#or«xpfrkfWi;b«rort<ioliig6ver9cas 1964 1963 1965 1967 »W 

ilunioris&isUnt technical instnjctprs (M): 
with ^fty ind |uild$ qualificatibite * ' / 1 , 1 / \ \ 

^Itiw'at^ty and guilds q-t5aIification$ 4 * |- 6t» 

^ Othtr recniiif (20): , . ' ' 

with'secondarr educaUon end <echniciaa4rV^^ 4 

" with craft trainlnranJ city »nd guilds quaiificatibns^ . 16 . 



Total (34)i 1.5 1 6 17 



*OUKCE 



ywm. * ^ 

t«11ie«>i»l«ni tniiiMea tncluded berc who will no^be rKmited from ampng serving Ministry of Edudition 

, Wiwn will each have kai than om year of industrial experience before entering 
theif teaclmr tralfobi . , ^ . 



'been completed, by 1969. It is significant that fourteen of these new techriical^ 
tejichers will be drawn from the r^nks of serving teachers, that twenty will be 
riM^ited with little or no industrial expcri*ence..and that no candidates have so/fa'r 
been found in industry who have any length of experience bchind>;them and who 
ire both suitable ;cnd willing to become technical teachers {Table 15). 
/ From tji^se somewhat dismal figures illustrating the.limitations„on ihc jupply 
pfsuitablc candidates for technical teaching it is clear that dependence on expa- 
triates must co;itinuc, especially if.there is to be expansion of technical education. 
'In^fecrUitic3-the necessary expatriates particular care is being takch^to seek out 
those >*^th a special'conccm for developing technical education in accordance with 
Tanzania's o\felif needs ; iii this connexion it is.the current policy to seek arrangements 
with ifstiJUUons in developed countries under which secondments oJC experienced 
teachcffe are made to Tanxania during the period in which counterparts are being 
trained. ? ^ : . \ * • 

TKc tmnjicdiate prospects for recruiting, more candidates' for technical teacher 
training arc bleak^ but these are expected to jmprovc once the expandc^d output- 
from the post-sccohdai> technician courses at Dar es Salaam Technical College 
hav**,bcgiih to gain Working industrial experience. In the meantime, as an element 
^ pf technical education is dHcfopcd within the general scccndar^f school curriculum, 
there are proposals to organize ^ couj^e m teaching vocational subjects at Dar etj 
S^laanT^TcachcrsXpllege ip. association with the general teach 
me. The' uijc of the technical college for teaching practice in this connexion will 
help to create stronger links and greater understanding between technical education 
' and lhc;rcst of the education system. 
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Staff for teachefs' colleges 



It has already beep pointed out that the prospects of finding an adequate number o 
suitably qualified and experienced Tatizan^an teachers for transfe: ;to the teachers 
colleges are far from brighlt It is nevertheless regarded as most important.tha 
advance plans should be m^de to seize opportunities when they arise. With thii 
end, among others, in view considerable advances have been made recently -ii 
opening up avenu.s of-promotion for primary school teachers. It is now possibU 
for primary schbol teachers who enter the profession as grade A teachers (or with 
lower qualifications) to gain promotion to education offiar grades, not only ir 
' administrative capacities but also in purely prdfessional. capacities as primary 
school inspectors or as tutors in teachers' colleges; Qne^of the functions of the new 
Institute of Education, in Nv|iich the University Gollege] Dar es.Salaam, is associ- 
ated with all the teachers' colleges and with the Ministry of Educatioji, will be to 
• supervise and.co-ordinate the professional studies leading up promotion into 
teacher-training posts. Overseas courses for selected serving teachers aie also-psed 
as a means of bringing teachers into contact with educational developments 
clsewhere^It remains true, however, that, given the paucity of Tanzanian teachers 
now serving in teachers' colleges who have both the academic qualifications requi- 
red to teach post-secondary students and adequate professional: experience of 
work m primary schodls, the dependence upon expatriates in this §ector must con- 
tinue for a considerable time. It is perhaps in teacher training that the factors.of 
' professional experience of working conditions, in Tanzania and continuity' of 
service among tutorial staff are most important. Special efforts are therefore being 
made for teacher training to make inter-governmental arrangements and airange. 
ments with the managing agencies of the teachers' colleges which will give the 
greatest possible continuity while the most promising Tanzanian candidates for 
teacher-training posts are gaining the necessary preliminary experience. - 

The Upgrading, of serving teaphers ' , • 

One-further aspect of prospects for the supply of teachers which must be taken into, 
account is that of upgrading, which can take place either by promotion *on merit'- 
or by promotion as the .esult of performance' in-examination. Two approaches to 
the provision of upgrading courses for serving grade C teachers ha9e been tried. In 
the first of these approaches about 130 teachers were selected each year for full-time 
in-service courses at a teachers' college. The method-however successful it may" 
have been in giving special preparation for.4[eaching in the upper standards of the 
primary school -wis expcnsixe because teachers were seconded on full salary and 
unpopular because so few- teachen-v could be selected for parffcipation! It was,, 
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therefore, replaced by ^ system under which teachers undertook a<correspondence 
course: covering the academic aspects of the course followed by an examination; 
teachers selected, is a result of this examination were then admitted to short 
professional coirses held during vacations at the teachefs' colleges. 

" At the time of writing there are considerable do^ubts aboutr^the efficacy of this 
^ procedure. The first and most obvious question is whether a corrpspondence course 
on:academic.subjccts:can be used as a reliable selector of teachcrs-who will merit 
promotion on pfofessional grounds. The s^ond qu<^stion— concerning the whole 
purpose of upgrading-^is whether it is intended to fit teachers to teach ffigher stam 
dards or to improve teachers* work with the standards' already familiar ;to them. 
Nbwthat the plan totraiji large numbers of gradeAteachers whose work willnot be 
restricted to the upper standards has been adopted, it would seem that the^secdhd 
purpose is rapidly becoming more relevant. In these circumstances the work of 
primary whool inspectors (who arc employees of the Ministry, of Education, not 
of the local education authorities) in organizing in-service courses throughout the 
year would seem to be mpst clearly relevant. In this w^xit will be possible to work' 
towards widespread improvementsinprofessionaistandardsand to select candidates 
for courses leading to promotion on the basis of their professional interests and 
capacities rather than their ability to absorb and reproduce exercises frojn^a corrc- , 
spondence course. . ^ 

• The upgradingof teachers'ih higher grades has not presented a great problem so 
far, although it may do so in future. Thc'reason is connected largely with the.rapid 
prbmotibn rates which have been associated: with the Africanization of posts of 
administrative responsibility. Teachers gaining headships of secondary schools^r 
posts as regional and district education officer^ have usually been promoted in 
consequence, the recruitment of large numbers of grade A teachers,^ who will*'' 
naturally compare their own promotion prospects with those of their peers in 
other occupations, can be expected to give rise to pressures for the organization of 
upgrading courses (particularly for candidate headships of primary schools), but 
no institutional arrangements have been, made so far to meet this need. 



The salaries of teachers and their .conditions of service 
in relation to teacher supply . 

Perliaps one of the most:reniaTkable features of teacher supply in Tanzania is the 
fact that it i^. "i^sibl;; to reach broad policy conclusions without direqt reference to 
the salaries of teachers or to comparisons with the terms of service found in other 
occupations which can be expected \o c(jmpete for the services of school leavers 
and university graduates. This situation arises directly from the adoption by the 
government of thc'salary structure recommended in thcA^xi report of 1961, under 
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wlych entry points to the various careers, in the public service were fixed not sc 
much in accordance with the nature of the job but largely by direct reference to th< 
educational qualifications held by appointeds. Since a very large proportion 6f tfio$< 
holding educational qualificatioris.are in fact e^mployed in thc.p<jblic, service, this 
approach to the setting of entry poitits has made considerations of initial ^alar> 
te^l/atively unimportant in recruiting;iocal Tanzanian^teachers, 

A$ a resijlt, oth^r'aspects of the terms of serviccand prospects of new ^pointees 
have 'become corrcsppndingly more, important. New recruits to the . teaching 
profession seem to have been regardel^l as being at a disadyantage.by comparison 
with their peers in promotion prospects and in the fact that neariy all teachers must, 
of necessity, work in jural areas. ^ \ 

A saJary.award was made with effect from the beginning of 1965 but, although 
the iintry point for grade A teachers was raised by 10 per cent from £300 per annum 
to" £330 per anjium' the greater part of the award, estimated cost the government 
£400,000 in a full yerfr, went to pay salary increases to t]|e lowest paid graiie C 
*teachers,2 an awjwrd which reflects the objective of the government to achieve a 
more equaPdistribution of income among wage and salary earners^ rather than a 
concern to enhance the attraction of a particular occupation. 

The 10 per cent award at the entry point of grade A teachers can be expected to 
help somewhat in attracting higher-cjualit:^ applications for admission to t<;acMs' 
colleges ^provided of course that it is not followed by parallel increases in other 
branches of the public service); however, the confidence of the Ministry of Ed uca- 
'tion that the large jiumbcf of recrmts for whom training prpvision will be made^ 
can be attracted into teaching docs not rest jn thelnitial salary considerations.or on 
the prospect of high safaries gained without'promotion. (Th^ highest point of the 
salary scale for grade A teachers remajned unchanged by the recent salary award 
and the length lOf the scal^ was only slightly reduced, from eighteen points to. 
fifteen points.) The trend which seems to be currently ruijning in favom of the 
^recruitment of teachers at this level is that by which ^the promotion prospects, in' 
^ortipetng occupations are pow declining* for ne.w entrants while thp size of the, 
seconf^^iry school output is increasing^.this may, of itself, be^ufficient to ensure th^t 
an adequate number of' teachers is recruited fpr the primary schools, bun the quality 
of the recruits and the ability of the schoo^3 to retain the service of thjt J)est of.them^ 

• ^ --^^ V*. «•>•< 

h And for education bfficcr., grade III (non*graduate) from iU68 to £5 

2. The entry point Tor ^r^e C teachers was raised ttom £l4Lpcr angum to £l80 per annum. 

3. The published plan mak<» provision for intakes of secondary scliool leavers to teachers' 
^ ^^"if^^n^/ ^'^^ students in ihe years 1965.69. (inclusive) compared 
^ with 320 m 1964. • * ' , » ' * 

4. In the years <mmcd lately after independence opportunities for promotion of Tanzanian citizens. 
partiCiilarly Africans, were greatest in fields wheifg Ti^nzanian citizens were uking posts of 
rcsponsibihty for the first jlime, Tfic proportion of educated Tanzahiaris who were teachers was 
very high; consequently the promotion prjospccts in teaching for young teachers were relatively 
poor.* ^ * ^ 
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once their period of obligation to serve the government is past* seems, likely to 
depend to a considerable extent on the way in which the teaching service, for pri- 
'Oiary school teachers as well as others, is moulded to provide a career structure 
with promotion opportunities adequate ii/'both quantity and value" to make the 
carreer prospects of the newly trained teachers fully comparable with those of^n 
and women entering other occupations at the same levels of educatidn. 

The distribution of teachers • , ^ , . 

One other step which is being taken in the course of implementing the five-year 
plan is to provide fringe benefits, in^he form of good-quality.housiiig at low rental, 
for primary school teachers who are willing to serve in the remote and less popular 
.areas. Tanzania is certainly not alone iii having problems of maldistribution of the 
best-quality teachers, who tend to concentrate particularly in those areas from 
which teachers have traditionally been recruited. The application of quotas, of 

- promotions to each area may result In some less qualified teachers being promoted 
before some of their more skilled colleagues in the more attractive parts of the 
country. If this helps to retain the services of some of the more gifted teachers in 

• difficult areas, there is every reason to bclieve\hat this mechanism'should bc used^ 
deliberately to discriminate in favour of the less attractive part of the country if a 
serious attempt is to>e madp to develop the potential of children throughout the 
country. The importance of the supply of good-quality teachers to individual parts 
of the country is seen to be particularly great when the political fact that secondary 
school piac s must be equitably distributed between the various Regions of the 
countr t5?ken into account. Failure to provide an adequate primary education in 
some areas because of failjjre to achieve^ a satisfactory distribution of teachers can 
lead to a real waste of the resources devoted to secondary education, simply 
because the proportion of pupils admitted whose primary educational experience 
has been thereby limited or distorted is considerably increased. Such pupils must, 
of necessity, have a reduced ^haqce of taking full benefit from the secondary 
education, courses. . 

^ In considering the problem of distribution of teachers the possibility of central 

control of the postings of individual teachers is bound to arise. Current policy in 

Tanzania is by implicatioii to reject this possibility^ ^ . . ^ ^ 

The adoption of the Adu repdrt recommendations that all teachers should 

receive the same salaries whether employed by the government (as civil servants), 

local education authorities or ^voluntary agencies did not, of itself, lead to the 

establishment of strictly comparable conditions, for all teachers. This was because 
'* < » . 

l.^PlaiA for teachers and other cadres of trained manpower to serve 'on national service terms* for 
a period immediately after compietmg their training have recently been announced. 
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government teachers (many of whom have been seconded to local education author- 
ity services since these services Were set up in 1962) retained some fringe benefits, 
of '^hich the most important were travel allowances on leave and disturbance 
allowances in the event of their being transferred to a new post, which otlier teachers 
did.not enjoy as of iright. . ^ * ' . 

The process of establishing strict comparability of terms of services among 
teachers was, however, given a strong impetus by the restriction of the salary award 
of January 1965 to government neachers and members of the Unified Teaching 
Service.^ These terms, which are advantageous to alLteachers, include the protec- 
tioh'of a member's employment (by a given employer though not necessarily in a 
given school) ^nd, ipso facto, restrict fhe power of the government to, direct the 
p05tnigs of all but its own employees and n#w entrants to the service; the latter are 

"strictfj^ rationed between the local education authorities. No further appointments 
of Tanzanian citizens 'to teaching posts in the government service except on 
Unified Teaching Service terms are being made, and the condition is:laid down that 
whenever a government teacher is offered a promotion (other than to an adminis- 
trative or inspectorate post) it can only be mad&if the teacher joins the Unified 
Teaching Service. The Government arrangement by which initial postings can be 

^cbntrolled may prove adequate to preyent actual vacancies in established posts 
from clustering in the most backward districts; but it is hardly likely to help those 
districts which need to concentrate on quality of education in order to overcome 
their handicaps, urileSs vigorous efforts are made in other directions as well: 
promotion prospects must be enhanced, housing and working conditions improved, 
and better communications provided in the areas which are most affected by the 

, shortage of teachers- 

• ' " ' 

Salaries of graduates , . 

The sali?ies of Tanzanian graduate, teachers are ^ery strictly governed by Adii 
report principles and there has been no change in the salary scales at this'level 
since the *Adu' structure was adopted. No amount of^manipulation of the salary 
structure will increase the total supply of Ipqal graduates which is limited bylhe 
history of the education sys(em and the cost of university places today, not by any 
lack of inclination for degree courses. The policy of fceei^g the salary level for 
newly qualified graduates has much to commend it— if government poli'cy is aimed 
at making the supply of graduates come more nearly into balance. with requirements 
andv ^f no further inducements are needed to ensare tliat university places are filled, 
there is an obvious logic in resisting the argument of shortage for a salary increase 
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which would simply increase the, price of high-level manpov/er and therefore of 
fulure.devclopmcnt. • . 

The establishment of equality in salary treatment for new Tanzanian graduates 
in gcneral-docs not, however, solve the problem of allocation of the graduates 
between the competing occupations open to them. This is the underlying reason 
why a system of tied bursiaries for university study has been intrpduced, under 
which students are offered bursaries covering the major part (or all) of the cost of 
their attendance at univcrsity only on condition that they agree to^serve as the 
govcr^^ As in the case of primary schools 

nficjpiosp(K:ts of secondary schools attracting high-quality teachers and retaining, 
their st^flf beyond the period of obligation to ,the government will probably depend 
on such factors the promolioyi poKcy which is followed by thg Ministry of Edur 
cation, and on the coriditions^unacr which the teachers will have to work. 

Salaries of expatriate teachers \ 

The salary position of expatriate graduates, whose employment seems essential 
for about nine years ahead, is quite different from that of Tanzanian teachers. . 
While it is the clear policy of i\it gdvernment to pay to expatriates from local 
funds onlx the same basic salary as is paid to Taiizanians in ccjuivalent posts, it is 
also easily recognized that the cost of living for expatriates is significantly higher 
than for Tanzanians; but the overseas, addition which is paid to expatriates is more . 
•clearly related to the market ratej> in their countries of origin than to the cost of 
living in Tanzania. This addition is paid in most cases by the Tanzanian Govern- 
ment, which is then reimbursed by the spipnsoring government, although some 
countries prefer to supply teachers *in kind', making direct contracts with the 
teachers. ' 

In recruiting expatriate teachers Vrom a variety of overseas services, Tanzania h 
competing in a variety of markets in which different prices prevail. The salary which 
' may be needed to attract a graduate physics- teacher with three years' experience 
capable of teaching up to university-entry level will depend to a considerable *^ 
extent on his country of origin. Thus the recent award of a 12.5 per cent salary ^ 
increase payable as overseas addition'to pnited Kingdom civi\ servants (including 
teachers) in Tanzania may have been just adequate to attract a particular teacher 
from the United Kingdom but not adecjuate to attract a teacheTof similar quality 
and experience from the United States of America or Australia. (The even more 
recent award of a 1 3 per cent salary increase to teachers in the United Kingdom will 
probably make recruitmeiit from that source immediately more difficult.) The 
difficulties which can arise when people are receiving very different safanes for 
apparently-very sirfiilar jobs do not need elaboration. It seems clear, however, that, 
unless all expatriate teachers are to be recruited from one source (which would be 
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quite contrary to declared govemment,p61icy), they will have to be paid differentl: 
SpiAe system by^hich the expatriate cost of living element could be recognizee 
equalized and paid inTanzania for all expatriates while the inducement clement c 
an expatriate's salary could paid in his country of origin, should not be bcyon 
the^W't of man to devise. The introduction of such a system, combined with a polic 
of promotion designed to ensure that total emoluments remain sufficient to attrac 
an adequate number of teachers to Tanzania and that the bcst.e;^patriate teachei 
are given ample reasonin terms of career prospects on. their return home to extcn 
their service over periods of four to eight ycars^ can contribute at least as much t 
the <?ound foundations of the expanded secondary school technical education an 
teachers* college systems as the more tangible benefits of bricks and mortar. 
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Foreword 



This monograph by James Thomley, a Senj^r Inspector with special responsibilities 
foe primary education in Northei^i Nigeria, was prepared for the Institute in 
mid-196S with the kind co-operation of the Regional Ministry of Education. It 
contains a detailed account of the 'planning administration' which has formed the 
basis for^ the co-ordinated growth ^f primary education. 

The author shows that the planning of primary education in Northern Nigeria 
was a difficult and complex problem involving not only Ciovemment finance and^ 
policy, but also question^ of how to convince the ordinary people, often uneducated 

.themselves, that their children should be educated and that they should pay, their 
share towards the cost.. While jt seems possible, in Northern Nigeria, to administer 
secondary education from a central ministry, the expansion of primary education 

. itself would seem to demand decentralized administration as well as centralized 
planning. ' 

The author demonstrates how the Northern Region is proceeding towards the 
ultimate aim of universal primary education by stages which reflect administrative, 
educatipnil and financial factors and possibilities. 

Plans of administration were proposed, both at the ministry and local levels, 
for unifying the primary schools in defined areas undergone control for each area, 
and the appropriate legislation, reg^jjations and arrangements for the collection 
of statistics were uodertaken. The author shows how training courses for the 
necessary educational administrators formed a vital part of the machinery involving 
the local people in t^e new jpattem of educational administration and also in 
ensuring (hel progress and assessment of the plan at the regional level. 

Dealing with educational possibilities, the author stresses particularly the view, 
which is of great interest in the light of recent experience in the other Regions of 
Nigeria, that rapid expansion in primary education can, .only be successful if 
trained teachers are available to teach the newly formed classes and that, as far 
as is feasible, teacher training should precede growth. He pravides information on 
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how fhc school-building programme, and Uniccf assistance in the form of essentii 
school materials, have bsen fitted into the plan. 

Perhaps the njost important contribution made by James Thornley hj 
practical emphasis on costing as a controlling factor in formulating, programmin 
and evaluating an educational plan. His examination of Government and lo« 
resourc&,^likely to be available for capital and recurrent expenditures on primar 
education shows how closely these expenditures are linked to the rate of economi 
growth and to the scale of external assistance. This is an argument for detail© 
planning and the most appropriate use of human and material resources in orde 
to get the highest possible returns from expenditure. 

A substanti,"' contribution was made to this study Raymond Lyons, a senio 
stair member of the IIEP, who co-operated closely with the author from its initia 
design to the final, draft. ^ 



Philip H. Coomb 
Director, IIEl 
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Introduction 



Northern Nigcri* is one of the self-governing Regions of Nigeria. It was granted 
self-government on 15 March 1959, Has its own Government,! a Houje of Asscm- 
bly, a House of Chiefs (upper House) and an Executive Council, which formulates 
poKcy and directs executive action in accordance with legislation. Northern Nigeria 
is divided into thirteen Provinces which, in their turn, are subdivided into Natiye 
Authorities. The Provincial Commissioner, who is the G^c?mment representative 
it the Province, presides over a council composed of representatives of the chiefs, 
the Native Authorities and the people of the Province. They disctiss provincial 
affairs, propose legislation, allocate funds and control all local activities. The 
Native Aulhorities constitute a responsible and influential system of local govern- 
ment ai;id now include councillors elected by the.pebple as well as those nominated 
or holding office by virtue of tradition, they administer various local services arid 
activities and operate as 'proprietors* of primary and secondary schools. 

The population, composed of ifiany tribes speaking different languages and 
dialects, numbered 16,835,000 in 1952 and^probably over 20 million in 1963, the 
heaviest concentrations being in the north and the north-west. As the analysed 
results of the 1963 census are not yet available, all the planning figures used here 
^re" based on projections of the 1952 figures. > 

Northern Nigeria is an agricultural Region, some 80 per cent of its active 
population being engaged in farming (50 per cent in market farming and 30 per 
cent in subsistence fi^rroing). The Region is self-sufficient in food. The average 
area of land per male cultivator is some four acres and the average farm income 
£8.0.0 per acre per year plus subsistence, 

the pub lic revenue of Northern Nl^criajrqsc from £1.7 million in 193 8 to 
£13.8 million in 1957-58, of which £6J million was received from the Federal 



I , The term •Govaiimcnt* m used in this study refers tc the Government of Northern Nigeria «t 
distinct from the Fedeml Oovernment. 
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Government. During the same period, ^the revenue of all Native Ajithorities roi 
from £0.8 million tp £9 million. The first development plan, running from 1 Api 
1955^0 31 March 1960, envisaged a toUl cafpiul expenditure of £27 million, i.c 
an average of £5.4 million a year; its was extended for two years with a propose 
additional expenditure of £ 19 milUon, i.e., £9.5 milUon a year. The second develo] 
ment plan runs from 1 April 1962 to 31 March 1968, and allow* for a tot 
capital expenditure of some £99 million, i.e., £16.5 millioo per year. 

As far as prijnary education is concerned. In 1957 the majority of iohools wei 
required to have a seven-year course; however, owing to the shoktage of classj 
and teachers, most primary schools were 'junior' schools taking classes I to rV 
and pupils were still selected for entry tp 'senior' primary schoqls with boardir 
facilities to accommodate children from rem6te arc^s. All primary schools were th< 
owned by 'proprietors', who were the srxty-four Native Authorities, and tl 
' twenty-six missionary societies which, for the purposes of education,, were desij 
natcd as Voluntary Agencies. All the primary schools were classified as aided < 
,tion-aidcd, according to their efficiency as judged^ by the Government Provincii 
Education Officer. The proprietor of an aided school received a Govemmei 
grant based largely on the salaries of the teachers at that sch M. The remainder < 
the funds necessary to maintain the school came from school fees and^ oth< 
sources of ippome, such as t^es ^nd mission funds. As almost all areas were serve 
by several schools owned by different proprietors, there was no single authoril 
for the planning pf primary education in any given area, except the Govcmmcn 
But the Government was too remote to plan primary education and, in any cas 
it was only too anxious to encourage schools to be opened throughout the Regi'oi 

In 1961, out of an estimated total school-age population (6 io'l3) of 2,874,0C 
only some 316,00i0, or 11 per cent, were enrolled in primary ^phools in Northei 
Nigeria. The enrolments were 81,300 in class 1, 48,750 in class IV, but only 25,73 
in class V and 16,300 in class VII. This sharp break between 'junior' and *senioi 
primary is also reflfccted by the fact that only one-fifth of the^ pupils enrolled i 
class I reach class Vffto fprm the basis for the intake into second-level school: 

Of tlie total enrolled in J961, slightly less than 39 per cent were in Nativ 
Authority sqhools, slightly over 24 per cent in Roman Catholic mission school 
knd so me 37 per cent in Protestant mission schools. 

P/tmary school teachers are divided into several grades. The lowest is th 
unqualified teacher, followed by grade IV, which requires seven years of primar 
education plus one year of teacher training. These two grades are no longer bein 
^ prod Ucejj. Grad e III teachers ha ve seyeft years of primary education ^lus jthrc 

^ , ''* 

t. The use of the word 'class* to note the steps pf the educational system » in accordance wii 
local termmology. According to Uncsco terminology, however, the word 'grade* is used i 
such a case while the word 'class* is defined as 'a group of pupils (students) who are usual 
instructed together during a school term by a teacher <jr by several teachers*. 
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years of teacher training, A furthier two years of teacher training is required for 
grade II. Grade I can be reached by grade II teacbers^ selected by merit, through 
further training or by those who have completed seven years pf primary education, 
five years of spcondajy educatiQri and two years at advanced teacher^training , 
colleges. . *^ 

It is against this background that cdudational development has to be considered, 
particularly the development of prjnjary education. ' . 
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The Ashby Ccmmissiori 

In April 1959, a commission under the chairmanship of Sir Eric Ashby was 
appointed by the Federal Government 'to conduct an investigation into the needs 
in the field of post-School Certificate^ and higher education over the next twenty 
years Vfor the whole of Nigeria. In order to carry out this work the commissioi 
obviously had to consider how to develop the basis of the educational pyramid, 
i.e., primary education. * ^ 

For the Nprthcm Region, the Ashby Commission's recommendations can bt 
summarized as follows: 
. Out of 1,000 children aged 6 or 7, 280 should enter primary schools and 25C 
should complete primary educatioh. Of these, twenXy-fivc should enter sccondarj 
schools and twenty-two should complete secondary education. Of the twenty-two 
fifteen should seeK employment and seven should have further education. Of thi 
seven, four or five should seek intermediate training.and two or three should entei 
university/ 

By projecting the 1952 census figures, it was calculated that, if the Ashby target 
were to be achieved, 104,000 children should complete primary education in 197( 
and 2,912 (7 out of 250) of these should have post-School Certificate training. Bu 
in 1964, only 92,526 children were enrolled in class I, and this is the maximun 
number that can complete primary education by 1970. Therefore, the maximun 
number that can complete a full seveivyear post-School Certificate by 1977 ii 
2,590 (92,500x7 divided by. 250). ' . ' 

_.^iLAshby:,Rcppjd^^ 
connexion, it should be noted that, in 1961, Northern Nigeria had 10,645 primar] 
* 

t . The School Certificate is received following an extmination normally taken after five years o 
secondary schooling, which corresponds to the Unesco definition ot the lower suge ot genera 
education at the second level. 
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school teachers, of whom only ninety-five had qualipcations better than grade II, 
while 4,407 were unqualified. Now according to the Ashby Report, one teacher jn 
fifteen should be grade I, and classes should average thirty-five pupils. Thus V, 
accordinglto the Ashby Report and the projections from the 1952 census, 842,140 
children were to be enrolled in primary schools in 1970, the number of grade I 
teachers would have to be 1,6Q4 (842,140 divided by 35 x 15), as against the 
ninety-five available in 1961. . * ' 

The commission also stated that the main cost of teacher training should be 
borne by each Regipn, but that the Federal Government should give grants for the 
trainirtg<?f grade I teachers, who$e salaries should be increased. 

The Federal Joint Consultative Committee on Education endorsed the findings 
of the Ashby Report, except for the training of teachers in the si\th form^ of 
secondary schools. It should be emphasized that the recommendations thus appro- 
.ved do not even envisage universal primary education in. any foreseeable future. 
The first and most urgent need for a develqping country, such as Northern Nigeria, 
is to i5roduce the trained manpower necessary for its development, and the Ashby 
recommendations and. their approval by the Government are a tacit recognition of 
the fact that economic development should come before the goal of universal 
primary education. ^ ' « 

The next stage in the planning of 'ed^:cational development was ;ne costing and 
phasing of the Ashby recommendations. This was the subi'-u of the so-called 
Archer Report. 

The Archer Repo^ ^ - o • . 

In November 1960, Mr. J. N. Archer was seconded from the United Kingdom 
Treasury to the Commonwealth Relations. Office to advise on the costing and 
phasing of the Ashby recommendations. Like the Ashby Commission, Archer, in 
oi:der to accomplish the task assigned to him, had to start at the foundation,of the 
educational pyramid and consider the expansion of primary, education required to 
reach the Ashby targets. He therefore (a) took the estimates of the total popu- 
lation, of the 6 to 7 age group, the corresponding total enrolments in primary 
schools (28 per cent) and the num\>er of school leavers (25 per cent)"for each year 
between 1960 and 1970; (b) projected these enrolments year by year between the 
seven classes 6( the primary course; (c) calculated from these projections the total 
M ^^^IS>^S^\^^^'J0^^3P^4pA a ndjJiy jiVduciing JM^n u^^ -Cjass^ 
rooms, calculated the number of new class-rooms required each year; (d) estimated 

I. The *$ixth form* comprises the last two years of secondary education and corresponds to ihe 
Unesco definition of the higher stage of general education at the second level. 
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the capital cost of a class-room to the Government, taking into account the finan- 
cial arrangements with the voluntary bodies; |e) calculated teacher requirements 
on the basis of the estimated school population year by year; (f) calculated the 
output of the Various grades of teachers nccdssary to meet these requirements; 
(g) calculated the input jnto teacher-training colleges necessary to produce this 
output, taking into account wastage and failure; (h) on the basis of these input 
figures, and taking into account available bLildings and staff, calculated the 
requirements of teacher irainiag in terms of iijcw buildings and additional staff. 

All these calculations were made on the bjasis of various assuniptions with 
regard to population, wastage of pupils, wastagcj of teachers, teacher qualifications, 
staffing ratios, building costs, grants to school proprietors, school fees, teacher's 
salaries, level of prices, etc. . 

The main conclusions rcachejd by Archer were that some 11,000 class-rooms 
must be built between 1962 and 1967, at an ayerage cost to the Government of 
£300 each, to catch up with requirements; and that 11,350 boarding places at 
£600 per place and 2,850 day places at £200 per place will have to be built for 
teacher training, properly allocated between grailc iLauu grade III teacher-training 
colleges. The recurrent costs were calculated on the basis of the projected figures for 
teachers* salaries, to which were added ^ardingjgrants in the case of teacher-train- 
ing colleges. The estimates of capital and recurrent expchditu.es ailci their phasing 
as rccomtnended by Archer are shown In 'Pablc^ 1 and 2 folloNVing. Archer warned 
that the greatest financial problem arisin§'out of the Ashby recommendations 
would be the mounting recurrent costs which, even allowing, for less generous 
staffing ratios than at present, would treble between 1960 and 1970. 



The Government plan 

Tjic Ashby recommendations and the Archer Report were widely discussed in 
Government circles. Th; task of the Government was to ensure,iirst, that education- 
al facilities were spread more evenly over the Region, and, second, that all parts of 
the educational system develop In harmony and as economically as possible. The 
ultimate goal was the achievement of^umversal primary education as soon as 
practicable, with adequate provision of secondary schopls, teacher-training col- 
leges, technical and commercial colleges, fctc. But 'the task of achieving this goal 
was so huge in terms of money and trained manpower that^it could only be carried 
out by atagcs. And it wa& agreed lhatJJic!jfit&t^tagc^ 
the Ashby targets by 1970. / ^ , . 

As far as primary education was coitcerned, it was decided that the artificial 
division between junior and senior primary schools must disappear and that every 
primary school should be potentially a full seven-year school. Thus future develop* 
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mcnt n^ust be directed to providing classes V, VI and VII, for existing schools 
before opening new schools. And in areas where enrolment is low, both the build- 
in\\ of new schools ^nd the extension of existing ones to a seven-year course must 
be' done simultaneously. | 

The next important step was to raise standards in primary schools by r;;aucing 
the number of untrained teachers and by improving school supervision and 
inspection by the Ministr^l of Education. The purpose was to .ensure' ^a . ade- 
quate, flow of pupils into second-level education. The Government decide^, there- 
fore, to increase the output of teachers and, consequently, the number of places 
in teacher-training colleges. 

The importance which the Government attaches to education, in general, and 
to primary education,Jn particular, is best illustrated by the figures for capital* 
expenditure allowed in the current six-year development plan. Out of a total of 
£99 million, some £19 million, or 20 per cent, are allocated to education, and well 
over £9 million, or roughly half of the total allocated to education, is to be spent 
on primary education. The Government naturally realizes that substantial foreign 
aid will be needed to carry out this capital programme, and that a much greater 
burden than hithe'rto wil! fall on local resources to meet the increasing recurrent 
expenditure on education, , ' j 

Tables 1 and 2 below show the capital requirements and the recurrent expendi- 
ture, actual or as stated in the Government development plan, and the correspond- 
ing Archer estimates;, 

As far as grants on capital account are concerned, the Government received 
from the Federal Government £200,000 in 1963/64 and £300,000 in 1964/65 for 
the expansion of primary (education, and, in its return, it gave to the proprietors of 
primary schpols £205,000 in 1962/63, £312,000 in 1963/65 and allocated £335^600 

TAtLE 1. Government capital requirements for education (£s) 



Y«tr 


Govemnxnt development plan ^ < 




Archer estimates^ 


Total 


Primary 


Teacher training 


Total 


pTim.ary 


Teacher training 


1962/63 
1963/64 
1964/65 
1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 


1 700 085 
4 419 125 
3 357 355 
3 157 354 
3 157 354 
3 157 354 


265 000 
260 294 
260 294 
260 Z94 
260 294 
260 294 


520 000 
1 500 000 
1 439 680 
1 439 680 
1 439 680 
1 439 680 


* 3 820000 
4460000 
4 080 000 
3 490000 
2900 000 

. 2 120 000 


700000 
800000 
7d()000 
600000 
500 000 
320 000 


* 1^7,000002 
1 700 000 
1 500000 

1 iooooo 

650 000 
750 0003 


Totals 


"18 948 627 


1 566-470 


7 778 720 


20870 000 


3 620 000 


7400 000 



1. The total expenditure for primary education and toacher (rammgin the Go vemnoent development plan «£ 9,345, 1*90, 
Mfhereas that in the Archer estiijnatesia £ VI, 020,0ba , 

2. Including requirements for 1961/62 
3; Including requircmenU for 1961/69 
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Taiiu 2. Oovcmment rccurr^t expenditure for education (^) 



Archtr estimates * Actual 



; Total frireiry 'Tekhcr training , Total . Primary TeachtrVrainii 

1962/63 'S^IOOOO* 2225 600 870 000 4 514 000 1 600 700 765 80( 

1963/64 6500 000 2 600 000 1 200 000 5^299 670 I 73650Q 53964( 

1964/65 7710 000 . 3 000 000 1 550 000 5 997 850 2 1 13 060 v70i00( 

1965/66 1 840 000 3 400 000 1 850 000 - ^ 

1966/67 ' 10060 000 3 950000 2 250 000 , 

xmieM " unoooo 4450000 2450000 6 



Tol*4 49 630000 19 625 000 10 170 000 



Thk rtHuction it tU ^result of the discontinuance of sandw^h courses for gradelll teachers to qualify 
•^sgndell ^ « , 



for 1964/65. The Government grants-in-aid to primary education on recurrer 
accounf are expected to amount to at Wst £4.5 million by 1970. At present, th 
^Government grant to proprietors of primary schools covers approximate!); 6 
per c«nt of thcCcstimatcd total cost of £8.5.0 per pupil. 

So much for the Government share of tl^e total cost of primary education an 
teacher training. As for the proprietors— Native Authorities and Voluntar 
Agencies— they still have to find the repiainiog 39 per cent of the recurrent cx 
pcnditurc from fees, community collections and, tit the case of Native Authoritiei 
froAMocal taxes. For their capital expenditure on primary schools, thcy.recciv 
from the Government a grant of 50 pier cent of the cost of a jicw school or addition 
up to £350 pw; class-room, but still havCLto find the remaining 50 per cent. Ep 
teacher ti^ining, the recurrent grant is based on teachers' salaries with addition 
for boarding and dajr pupils, and represents about 75 per cent of the rccu.ren 
costs of ea^Qh college, the. capital grants v.ry considerably but cover a substantia 
proportion oC the cost of a college; ' . . . | 

Jt'ir clcar that, thougTi*thc Government is the largest contributor to both t^ 
capital arid recurrent costs of primary education ahd teacher training, the proprie 
tors make-large contributions 'themselves. In 1962, some 150,000 pupils attCQdei 
the 1,251 Native Authority primary schools and 210,000 :he 1,317 VolMnta'r 
Agency primary schools, the higher numli^fcr of pupils^ peV school in Voluntar 
Agijncy schools being due to, the fact tha? Volumary Agencies have a highc 
proportion of schools providing a full sevjcn-year course. Of the (fifty-four teacher 
training colleges in existence in 1963, only twenty^five were Coyernment colleges 
twcnty-eighj were Voluntary Agency colleges, and there was one non-aided college 

Clearly, the proprietors must ht consulted and considered in*any programmi 
for expansion, which in fact could not proceed without their wholehearted co 
operation. However, the diversity of proprietors— in religion, area of operation 
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size and financial resources — made a^mmon policy- difficult to achieve even in 
01^ area. A scheme had, therefore, to be devised with a view to embracing all 
, proprietors in a given area un(]er,a 3ingle co-ordinating authority. This was the 
subject of^the so-called. Oldman Report* 

The Oldma^n Report— the Education Authorities 

In 1961^ Mr. Hi Oldman was asked by the Government to undertake an inquiry 
into the prpblims of admihiatration and finance raised by the development of 
primary education in Northern Nigeria, He produced his report in 1962. 
Oldinan recommended the separation of. administrative and inspectorial duties,^ 

^ the consequent establishment of Education Authorities and the setting up of a 
course to train educational administrators to staff the new Education Authorities. 
The Education Law of 1962 established a partnership between the Government 
and the proprietors in order to develoji a public system of primary cHucation in, 
which the Government is the leading partner and the Minister of Education has 
the over-all responsibility for the promotion of primary education. But fhe Minister , 
may permit the formation of Education Authorities to whom he delegates this 
responsibility for a given arca^ Voluntary Agencies may transfer their schools to 
the Education Authority cstablisLcd in their area. The Education Authority must 
cistablish an educatidn committer to consider all matters related to primary 
education and this committee must include all primary school proprietors who 
had iransferred their schools to the Education Authority. 

The formation of these Education Authorities was an entirely n.ew development 
in Northertx Nigeria^ and its logical corollary was the setting up of a cpurse to 
trainjeducational administrators. Such adminhtrative officers were needed in the 
Ministry of Education,Jn the Provincial Education Offices to relieve the Inspector- 

" ate of adniinfstrative duties, and above all in the Native Authorities, where they 
were|expccted to prepare Native Authprities to become^,ucation Authorities and 
to become themselves the Education Officers of those authorities. (All Education 
OiTiycrs have their salaries paid entirely out of a Government grant, and an 
Education Authority cannot appoint, dismiss or reduce the salary of its Education 
Offy:er without the permission of the Minister.) ' - 

The training of such officers was by no mean^ ^ti easy task, as suitable candidates 
were very difficult to fi/itl^ was useless to look for university gradq^tes with 
t^^ching experience, because almost all of them go in^o politics and higher admi* 
nistration. Finally, the candidates selected were headmasters of senior primary 
schools, Native Authority councillors for education, school managers and super- 
vii^ors, and visiting teachers, the minimum qualification being a grade II Teachers* 
Certificate and successful teaching experience. All canditates were given an entrance 
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examination to test their powers of reasoning, their practical knowledge of cdu 
cation in Northern Nigeria, and their command Of English. They were thei 
interviewed by the two officers responsible for the course. From eighty applicants 
twenty-eight were eventually selected, all from different Native Authorities. Th( 
class thus formed spoke twenty-four different indigeneous languages, but th( 
course was conducted in English* It lasted approximately twelve months. 

A syDabus for the course was suggested in the Oldman Report, but it was modi 
fied antf extended so as to give the sfudents knowledge not only of the tcchniqucj 
* of administration, but also of thfc essential functions of local Government as laic 
down in the Nigerian Conslfilution. Special stress was laid on English usage 
written and spoken, in all lectures* discussions and tutorials, and remedial tcachinf 
and exercrsc's in English were devised on the bgsis of the students' mistakes k 
their work. The plan and syllabus of the course arc shown in Appendix A. 

The first class, 1962/63, had the advantage of helping to formulate the schemes, 
delegation of duties to committees, standing orders, etc. and also in suggesting 
ameridements to the 1962, Education Law^. (In 1963, the House of Assembly 
amended the law, which became the 1964 Education Law.) The participants' 
experience and knowledge of Northern Nigeria's primary school system were 
invaluable, an J the students caifie to think of the regulations. of the Education Law 
and of administrative schemes as something closely connected with themselves and 
something'which they were determined to operate successfully. 

A useful task which the students performed was the collection of school statistics 
from their Native Authorities on speciki staff and organization cards as sljpwn in 
Appendix B, From these cards the development plans for each N;\|ive Authority 
vvcre prepared and later submitted to the Ministry of Education for the preparation 
of the over-all primar, iucation plan. Four copies of the staff.and organization 
card were completed for each school, one to be retained in the school, pnelo*6c kept 
by the Native Authority, one for the Provincial Education Secretary, and one for 
the Ministry of Education. * - . - - 

This then was the framework within which the development plan for primary 
education was to be implerftented at Qovcrnment and local levels. But let us first 
consider'how it was elaborated. ' j ^ 
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2: Elaborating the plan for primary 
educatioin ' , 



Elaboration at Governmeiit level 



The need for planning at Government level obviously made it necessary to create 
a planning division within the Ministry of Education. This was organized as shown 
schematically: \ / ' 

Planning arid development 
* officer \ 



Statistician 



Assistant • 
statistician 



Finance 
officer 



Senior 
executive 
officer 
(grants) 



Planning 
officer 

(Secretarial,' 
vtechnical» 
commercial 
and craft) 



1 

Executive 

office^ 

(grants) 



1 

Planning 
officer \ 
(Teacher' 
training 
and Arabic 
studies) 



Planning 
officer 
(Primary 
and 

Uriiccf) ' 



Planning 

officer-^ 

(External 

aid)-' 



It is expected that, as the development of Education Authorities progresses, 
the Planning and Development DivisiorJ^wi^ grow under its four planning officers. 

,Thc Division began its work by calculating the rate of expansion of primary 
education from 1952 to 1962, It found^.that the rate was on an average 11,8 per 
cent per year, as against an assumecl annual increase in the number of children of 
school age of 2 ^per cent. In absolute figures, primary school enrolments rose 
from '122,000 in 1952 to just under 360,000 in 1962. But even this rate of increase is 
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insufficient to achieve the Ashby targets, which now imply some 829,000 childi 
(revised figure) in schools by 1970. 

Projections of school enrolments to achieve the Ashby targets had been ma 
for the Provinces, but the wide variations in actual enrolments between the vario 
Native Autborities in any one Province made k necessary to have projections 1 
each Native Authonty, showing enrolment targets and the teacher rcquiremei 
necessary to meet the targets. In Ilorin Province, for instance, Ilorin Native: Auth.< 
ity had an enrolment of 47 per cent, whilst Borgu Native Authority had only 
enrolment of 5.8 per cent. 

The collection of statistics from schools was in ilscJf a problem, owing to t 
rembteness of jome schools coUpled with bad communications and to the lack 
experience of headmasters in compiling even simple statistics. Often a whc 
Native Authority area had no one with knowledge of what the Ashby targets mea 
and what information was require^Jrom a district to e^nable the Ministry of Ed 
cation to get a correct picture of primary education in the ^rea as a whole. Forr 
were then devised which, when completed, gave the necessary basic informatio 
in particular, details of enrolments and teachers. (See Appendix C.) 

A second form was then devised to summarize the statistics for each Nati 
Authority area, each Province, and the Region as a whole, showing for each ye, 
from 1962 to 1970 the projected numbers of children, classes and teachers neccssa 
to achieve the Ashby targets. From these projections it was possible to calcula 
the number of jiewxiasses, from I to VII, and Ihe number of grade II and grade I 
teachers required to staff these new classes for each year. (Sec Appendix D.) 
' Next came the Posting of this programme on both capital and recurrent accoun 
and this again was done for each Native Authority area, each Province, and tl 
Region as a whole. For capital expenditure, the actual cost of building and fun 
ishing one class-room was put at £700, of which half would be covered by tl 
Gbvemraent grant and half by the proprietor. 

In order to assess recurrent costs, the Ministiy of Education carried out invest 
gabions to determine the minimum cost of efficient primary education per child an 
per year. The post of staffing a seven-class primary school was determined on th 
basis of two grade II teachers, three grade III teachers and two less well qualifie 
teachers on the staff. Taking into accoitnt the salaries and the allowance of th 
headmaster, the annuall teachers' salary bill for a schoof of 245 children wa 
estimated at £1,650. The cost of books, stationery, equipment d^ud materials wa 
determined by listing ail the essential items and dividing them into three categorie! 
those that require Teaewa I every ye^r, those that must be renewed every two yearj 
and those which last for five years. It was found to \>t £33.15.0 per year pet clas 
for classes I to IV, and £45:0.0 per year per class for classes V to VII. For a seven 
class whQol, therefore, the total cost of equipment, etc. is £270 (4 x £33.15 0 H 
3x£45). 
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The cost of maintaining the buildings was put at £7.3.0 per class per ^i^ear, and 
the cost of administration and inspection was put at the same amount. Thus the 
totat recurrent costs for a seven<la$s school ^ith 24S, pupils on a yearly basis is 
£2,020.2.0; i;e., £1,650.0.0 for teachers' salaries; £270.0.0. for books, equipment, 
etc.; £50.I.O for maintenance; and £30.1.0 for administration and inspection. The 
total of £2,020.2.0 divided by 24S gives £8.S.O as the average cost per pupil per 
year. . 

As mentioned previously, the Government grant covers 61 per cent of these 
recurrent costs, i.e., £S.0'0, the remaining £3.S.O being covered by the proprietor. 
,The total of recurrent costs could therefore be apportioned between the Govern- 
ment and the pfopnetors for each Native Authority area, Province and the Region 
as a whole. 

In financial matters, however, the Native Authorities are under the Ministry of 
Local Government. The latter look the figures of the Ministry of Education for 
capital expenditure, but calculated the recurrent expenditure on the basis of actual 
costs incurred by the Native Authorities in previous years, and not oh the basis of 
the estiniate of £8.5.0. Now the recurrent cost per pupil varies widely from one 
Native Authority area to another, because of the differences in the standards. of 
equipment,.the qualifications of the teachers, and the average number of pupils per 
Qlass. But the average cost per pupil came to £12. This the Ministry of Local 
GoVemment considered to be too high a figure and, consequently, required the 
Native Authorities to ^bring it down to £10,as a first step towards bringing it down 
to the level of £8.5.0 as estimated by the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry of Education produced for each Native Authority-iabJes^^showing 
the number of streams and classes, that had tq be added annually to achieve an 
enrolment of 28 per cent of the 6 to 7 age group in class I by 1970. The enrolment' 
in class Vll as related to the 12-year group was also given in each case. (All this was 
naturally related to the subsequent levels and kinds of education in accordance 
with the Ashby targets.) It was thus possible to calculate^thc capital and recurrent 
costs for each Native Aut^^ jrity and the necessary increase in the tax levied by 
Native Authoritiics on education. 

The Government gave all this inforjnation required to achieve the Ashby targets 
to the scho^\ proprietors, but the realization of the programme naturally depended 
on the extent to which the proprietors themselves could aijid would supply their 
share of the finance required. This share, in fact, comes from the local population, 
in the form of local taxes, school fees, community collections and mission funds'. 
It was also necessary to plan primary schools in a given area so as to achieve 
maximum efficiency and not have proprietors competing with each other in building 
sntiall uneconomic schools in one area, while leaving another area without any 
prin^ary school, these problems coul(f obviously be solved only at the local level. 
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Elaboration at the local level 

The plans of the Native Authorities were determined by the available resouro 
The Ministry of Local Government, which is responsible for the finances of t 
Native Authorities, decided to fix a ceiling for all capital expenditure by the Nati 
Authorities. Iq 1962, a Native Authority could spend a maximum of 30 per cent 
the previous year's savings on capital expenditure on education, two-thirds of 
on primary education and one-third on secondary cd^ucation. In arpas wfiicli la 
no scQpndary schools, the whole of the 30 per cent savings could be spent on p 
mary schools. 

This ceiling figure, when diVided by the cost of one class-room to the Nati 
Authority, ix., theYull cost less the Government share, gives the maximum numt 
of class-rooms which the Native Authority can build in that year. Subsequently,! 
Ministry of Local Government changed , the calculation so as to include in it t 
Government grant of £350 per class-room and to take into account the financ: 
reserves *6f thfc Native Authority, the peiling being given as a. total for the six yea 
of the development plan. Thus, in order to find the number of class-rooms a Nati 
Authority can build in one year at the present time, the ceiling figure is first divid 
by six and theii by the full cost of a class-room. This figure can then be corapar 
with that necessary to achieve the Ashby targets. Such a comparison has be 
established in Table 3 for seven Native Authorities. 

Some areas, Borgu and Muri, for'ihstance, have no secondary schools and cou 
thus spend the ^vhole 30 per cent on primary education, thereby increasing t 
number of class-^rooms they could build. Others could increase them by reducii 
building cos^ through community building. 

As far as Voluntary Agencies were concerned, their capital and recurrent coj 
could not always be ascertained ^with the necessary accuracy, and it was therefo 
assumed that these costs would be similar to those estimated by the Ministry 
Local Govemment^for the same area, tf the Native Authority became an Educ?iti( 
Authority and the Voluntary Agency schools were transferred to it, then cleai 
both the capital and rjccurrent costs of the Native Authority would be correspon 
iiigly increased; that is, if the Ashby targets were to be met. It is because of il 

Taiu 3- Number of clais-rooms to be built jper year acco^rding to Ashby tar^tU 
and Ministry oT Local Goycmment ceilings ' ' 

N«tiv« Authority Aibby . Minlttry Native AutboVlty Aihby Mlnij 

f — . 

Adamawa ,15-16^^ 12 KaUlna 132 

Borgu 4\ 2 ..Muri M » ^ 10. 

'P«"« 6, 10' , Numan 7 t 
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contingency that the building of new class-rooms in Voluntary Agency schools 

was/reduced.- ^ - 

In any event, the total number of class-rooms which a Native Authority was 
allowed to build in any year from 1962 to 1968 could be estimated and the maximum 
allowable growth of primary school places could thus be projected. A plan could 
the^i be prepared for the expansion of each fchopl nccessatXv^o ensure for all 
children now in schoofa seven-year primary education either in a thrct-class-room 
sch6ol, a fqur-class-room schod, a seven-class-room sc^ool^ or a school with a 
multiple of seven class-rooms to take several streams. To 'this end, a table was 
prepared for each school, showing the number cf classes and of class-rooms for 
each; year from 1962 to 1968. As the years pass, additional, classes are added to 
extend the school to a full seven-year course. The st^ff and organization card 
shows if there is a spare class-room at any school and how niany class-rooms have 
to b^ built in^ny one year to cope with the expected increase the following year. 

Clearly, if the ceiling figures do not jneet the requireqijnt^s, the building pro- 
gramipe has to be. delayed, with the result that some childrcri now in school will 
not Be able to complete the full seven-year course. On fhe other hand, if the ceiling 
exceeds the requirements, new schools can be built in areas where there is a demand 
^ for primary education. V ^ 

On Jhe basis of the number of class-rooms, it was possible ^to determine the 
^capital expenditure year by year for Native Authority and Voluntary Agenc> 
schools separately,.~taking into apcount the Government grant of £350 per class- 
room. 

Similarly, on the basis of the estimated number of children in school each year, 
total recurrent costs were calculated separately for Natiye Authority and Voluntary 
' Agency 'schools,, using /?er capita costs in each case and allowing for the Govera- 
merit grant of £5 per head. The staff and organization cards gave the status of 
every teacher at every school, and it was therefore easy to calculate the number of 
teachers 6f each grade required to bring each school up to the staffing requirements 
of the Ministry, taking into account extensions to existing schools and new schools 
to be built. In this way, the yearly staffing requirements were established for the 
Native Authority area, considering separately Native Authority and Voluntary 
Agency schools. In areas where the Native Authority wished to become an 
Educational Authority and receive schools from the Voluntary Agency, the 
recurrent (and capital) costs were calculated accordingly. 

It was now possible to draw up the final development plan for each Native 
Authority area, specifying the new school^ to be built and the schools scheduled for 
extension, the capital costs, and the recurrent expenditure. These development 
plans still had to receive the approval of the Native Authority Council or the 
Education Authority or the Voluntary Agency concerned. They were then for- 
warded to the Ministry of Education,for comment and final approval. 
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Integration of local plans into the Government plap 

It now remained to co-ordinate and fuse the Native Authority plans into.c 
coherent whole— the Government development plan. The Ministry of Educati 
in checking the local plans, had to ensure that (a) all capital costs vvere within 
ceiling figures of the Ministry of Local Government; (b) the Ashby iargets w 
achieved to the fullest extent compatible with these ceiling figures; (c) the siting 
^lass-rooms was in accordance with the Government policy of establishing sev< 
year primary schools; (d) the planned increase in classes did not enUil the empl 
ment of untrained and unqualified teachers. 

Some Native Authority plans exceeded the Ashby targets, .others fell short ofthi 
owing to the lack of rtsourccs;.but on the whole the plans, when adjusted, were 
conformity with Government policy within the bounds of financial possibiliti 
As for the Voluntary Agencies, the response varied from one.Agency to anoth 
but the development of their schools was grant-aided only if it conformed with I 
principles laid down in the Government development plan. 

Let us take, as example, the plan of the Lafia Native Authority. Under t 
Ministry of Local Government ceiling, the Authority could build seyen and.a h 
class-rooms per yc^rXle., eight one year and seven the next year) at a cost 
£700 per class-room. The table below shows the number of jclass-rooms to bp bu 
under the Lafia, plan by the Native Authority (N.A.) and the Voluntary Agen 
(V.A.) respectively, and the number required under the Government plan. 

Table 4. Number of class-rooms to be build in Lafia Native Authority area. 
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N.A. V.A. 
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.f9 
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tafia N.A. plan 


8 9 


' 17 


7 9 


16 


8 


3 


17 


23 ' 27 



As can be seen, by 1965 Lafia Authority will have built twenty-three elass-roor 
as against the Government target of twenty class-rooms. The Voluntary Agency 
target as set by the Government' is twenty-nine class-rooms, but the plan of tl 
Native Authority counts only on twenty-sevcn Voluntary Agency class-room 
Altogether, however, Lafia will have built one class-room, in excess of the Ashl 
targets. The Lafia plan was therefore approved because the costs (originally set j 
£800 per class-rqom, but later brought down to £700) are within the ceiling lim 
of the Ministry oif Local Government, the programme achieves the Ashby target 
the policy of upgrading schools to a seven-year course is^being followed, andj, tl 
new schools are sited in areas which lend themselves to such an upgrading. 

o . « 
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Teacher train^ig 

The n^s.for teachers are derived directly from the projections of enrolments by 
applying the Government staffing ratios. These needs were calculated for each 
Native Authority, Province and for the .Region as a whole; and it. was decided, to 
consider teacherrtraining needs on a Provincial basis. 

The projections showed that the number of qualified teachers (mostly grades II 
* and in) needed by 1970 in order to meet the Ash by targets was some 18,000. As 
the number of qualified teachers was onI> 5,215 in |961, and as the teacher wastage 
amouhts to. 6 per cent per year, it was calculated that almost 19,000 qualified 
teachers would have to be produced during the peripd4962-70 \t the Ashby targets 
were to be met. The number of additional teachers requir^ each year was as 
follows! ' ' . \ . . * . 
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1963 


1916* 
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1966^ 
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1969 


I9fa 


TotaT^ 
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,.pcr year 


;2433 
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2228 
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1954, Z656 
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The next step was to assess the necessary teacher-training facilities, taking into 
account those thatwere already available and allowing for a 5 per cent failure rate 
at teacher-training colleges. The. fact that during j^he first three or five years of 
the expansion programme no extra teachers will be produced had also to be taken 
into consideration. ' .-^"r^. .""v 

In 1963, there were' fifty-four tc^lier-training colleges with, ah average of 110 
students and a Maff of eight each. Many of them were sited in areas, of low popul- 
ation density and remained small because of their association with the missions.The 
Cjovemment decided, th^fore, to expand existing Government college and build 
new ones, to expand Voluntary Agency colleges by giving them liberal capital and 
recurivnt.grants for the purpose, to close small unecopomic colleges, and to estab- 
. lish in all colleges a five-year course after priicury VII for gra^ II Certificate, with, 
selection |)fUhe endofthe second yean ^ » ♦ 

The effect of such a course would naturally be to increasie even further the 
number of places required in teacher-training colleges. In 1961, only about 20 per 
cent of the students were enrolled for the five-year grade II course, the remaining 
80 per cent following the three-year grade III course. The average duration of studies 
was, therefore, 3.4 years (5 x 0.2 + 3 x 0.8),. ^ 

Jf the proportion of grade II students was to be increased to 80 per cent, the. 
average.duration of studies would be 4.6 years (5 x 0.8 + 3 x 0;2). 

Now in 1961 there were 4,668 places in teacher-training colleges. With an average 
duration of studies of 3*4 yfears, this means that there were 1,373 places (4,6.68 
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IVble 5. Number of studento in teacher-traiiung coUefh 



IHI 1962 . 1963 1964 



YtT MMh fuo»h Toul Mak Rm>k Totol Mtto F«iult Totol . M«lt Femtk To< 

* , T * — " J,' 

1 966.. 255 1 221 1 888 52? 24l7 1989 477 2466 1 911 515*24 

2 1 030 217 T247 1 052 , 260. 1312 t947 495 2'442 1 982 498 21 

3 994' 175T169^ 1^ 212 1^256 1 liV 25i ,1 383 1 «(» 388 21 

4 373 97 470 580 9S. 678 / 496^ 112 608 733 146 8 
-J^lilJ^ 372 90 462 «9_86._«5_ JJ5_ 107 5 

^ 3686 820 4 506 4.936 1 189 612 5 6102 1 422 7 524 6 863 7654 iS 

T"^^ I ^"i ^"^""^ ~' — ' 

divided by 3.4) for intake/ every year. But with a duration of studies e^ctendcd 
4.6 years, the number of new pfaccs required to maintain this yearly inuke 
1,373 would be 1,648 (1,373x1.2). Howcycr, as was pointed out earlier,, tl 
output of trained teaphers should amoupt to some 2,400 in 1570 which, taking in 
account the 5 per cent failure rate, means that t^l^, intake in 1965 should amou 
to 2,520 (i.e., eighty-four streams of entry), instead of 1»373'. This means an adc 
tional yearly intake of 1,147 whq wilj be in training for an i^verage of 4.6 yeai 
creating the need for 5,276 extra places^(l,147 x 4.6). The total extra places requir« 
to cope with both expansion knd lengthening of the aycrage duration of the cours 
is, therefore 6,924 (r;648 + 5,2761 i.e., an increase^of almqst 50 per cent over tl 
4,668 places ^available in I961v* ^ 

the Government decided to build five new training colleges and to open tv^ 
others in premis^ already built, to expand eighteen of the nineteen Govemmei 
colleges and to close the remaining one. All the Voluntary Agency colleges wei 
to be either expanded or closed down. As a result, the increa^ in the number < 
places of 1 50 per cent was to be ensured as to over 100 per ce;it by the Govemniei 
and le/js than 50 p^? cent by the Voluntary , Agencies. 

The first effects of this policy can be seen in j^ble 5. ' 

At the end of 1966, when the increased nun)bers who entered training colleges i 
1962 will be fully trainetil teachers, there should be some 2,300 addiUonal teache 
available, and the same number will become available in 1967 and 1968. Clearl' 
the building programme for teacher training is beginning to show results. Howeve 
the full programme is hot yet being implemented. Expansion and new college 
were' scheduled to produce, according to the Government plan, the followin 
numbers of teachers:. • . ' . ' 
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. the nuhibcr of twchcrs expected in 1969 being 3,363, the number of students 
entering training colleges in 1964 should have been at least 3,363 instead of 2,426. 
But the estimttrpf 2,400 teachers from 1966 onwards is beiyig maintainwl. 

Th\5 Wisconsin team's critical review 

The development plan for primary education as fonnulatcd by the Government 
was submi^pd to a team provided by the University of Wisconsin for a critical 
review. In October 1962, the University of Wisconsin entered into a contract with 
the Agcnpyjor International Development (AID) to, provide a team of edu- 
cational conjultants to the Government of Northern Nigeria with a view to review- 
ing, advising and making recommendations on the governmental programme for 
the expansion of primary education and of teacher-training facilities. After a.revipw 
of the enrolment projections, the team suggested (a) that the wastage of 10.7 per 
cent allowed over the seven-year co.ursc in accordance with Archer's assumptions 
was not realistic, and that it should be put at 30 per cent; (b) that It would not be 
possible to restrict school enrolments in Native Authorities where more than 28 
per cent ofxhildrcn were enrolled until Native Authorities with an enrolment of 
less than 28 per centsmade rapfd progress. 

' When these two factors were iaken into account and the 1961 enrolment figures 
prdjcctcd accordingly, it was found that the number of children in ^hoo\ each 
year from 1962 to 1970 would be smaller than that given in the Government esti- 
mates. This in turn meant that fewer teachers, would be required than forecast by 
the Government plan. The latter, however, allowed in its calculations for the 
contihued employment of unqualified teachers. This the Wisconsin team did not 
accept, making its calculations on the basis that all teachers employed in primary 
schools in 1970 should be qualified. Its final estimate of the number of qualified 
teachers required was therefore greater than the Government estimate. To achieve 
this objective, the Wisconsin team proposed to expand the Government teacher- 
training programme and enlarge all Government colleges up to fojur streams of 
entry. ' 
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^ 3 External/Assistance < 



I 

I 



I 

I 



I 



I 



Northern Nigeria has received external aid for education from m&ny sources 
but no aid had been received for prifna:y education until the Unitc< 
Nations Children's Fund supplied invaluablc'help in the form of essential schoo 
materials/ 

Since Government grants on recurrent accounts are given on the basis of tea 
chars' salaries, many Native Authorities and Voluntary Agencies found the cus 

textbookc and school materials very high in comparison with their income. Th< 
^^quipment of a new class with essential materials, most of which have to b 
imported, costs approximately £60. The average rate of Native Authority tax is £: 
per adult worker per year, of which the Government's share is 5 shillings. Voluntary 
Agencies' resources are perhaps even more limited. Thus Native Authorities an 
often unablc^to^provide the right amqunt and kind of materials required for effi 
cient teaching, while Voli^ntary Agencies require .pupils to.provide their own text 
book's and exercise books. As the parental income is probably no more than £40-5( 
per annum, out of which school fees have to be paid, the extra cost of books is al 
most prohibitive. ; * 

Unicef is how giving assistance on a very generous scale, and its object is no 
only to provide the Materials, but also to show what basic materials are requirec 
in each class and ho,w they can be supplied in class units. In this way, materials cai 
be purchased in bulk by proprietors from a contractor who will parcel ord|?rs ir 
labelled school lots and deliver them to the Native Authority store for forwardinj 
t6 the schools. The work of keeping a store stocked with all the necessary items anc 
issuing these items to schools as required is too difficult a task for the majority o 
Native Authority storekeepers. . * 

The pr^ictical implementation of the scheme was as follows.. Lists of]^e3sentia 
materials were prepared for each class from I to VII,xach class list being flividec 
into three sections: (a) it?ms which would last for five years, (b) items which woulc 
last .for two years, and (c) items which would last for one y«ir only. Unicef packec 
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^ Externtl atiistance^ 

all materials in cotnplete class lots correctly labelled for each class and Native 
Authority, and sent them in bulk to Katduna; from there they were forwarded to 
the various Native Authority stores, which in turn delivered the lots packed k 
c\t^ units to the Native Authority and Voluntary Agency schools. 



4 Implenieiitation oftheplan: 
achievements and failures 



/ v 



Thfc progress achieved in implcr --ting the plan can bc^t be judged by considering 
Ihe latest figurtis of enrolments;, m classes as sLown in Tables 6 and 7, 

As can be seen froqi these Ubles, the average number of children per class in 1964 
was 35.3 (452,319 divided by 12,817), which is in accordance with the Government 
plan. Also, the aumber of newly formed classes I has fallen,' while the total numoer 
of dasses y, VT vid VII has risen sharply year by year. This indicates that |>riority 
is being given to extending existing schools to a full seven-year course over the 
' building of new schools, also in accordance with Government .policy* 

, ^ • / ' , ' o 

Tma f Enrolmcnu and c1«mo in primary^ Khoott 

\^ Y$u . AJiciM m a$ul amy CUmVI OaiiVH 

1961 EnrolmcoU, • . 316264 81292 25730 19964 16304 

p • . 9 414 2 233 ' 729, 592 512 

^1962 EmolmctiU . 359 934 87 781 , 33 754 25 507 19 847 

2 9^ 576 

lf63 EnrolmdiU , 410706 91 567 42010 33 502 24845 

9^ "^20 2458 1 183 941 725 

^ImcaU ^ . 452319 92526 51 114 40292 32698 

12817 251^ 1 452^ 1 167 922 



Ta»u 7.< Yaarly increase in enrolments and classes 



AUciMM 

1 ■- > 


CUmI 




CIamVI 


CUmVIX 


43 670 


6 489 


8024 


5 543 


3543 


9J6 


137 


. 194 


113 


64 


50772 


. 3786 


^256 


7995 


4998 


,1290 


88 


260 


236 


149' 


41 613 ' 


.949 


9104 


em 


7 853 


fl97 


61 


269^ 


226 
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llKl/62 Enrol^ieou 
Classes 

1962/63 Enrolmenu 
Claim 

1963/64 EnrolmeoU 
1 Claiaei 
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Impfementttion of the plan 



However, enrolments m 1964 are 79,77rbchind the Ashl?y Urget of 532,096, 
and the number of classes is 2,702 behind the Ashby figure of 15,519 for 1964. 
There was, however, a very substantial incrtase Iq enrolments and the number of 
classes between I96I and 1964, as shovmia Table 6. ^ 

As far as teacher supply is concerned, the situation is shown, in Table 8. It 
should be remembered that the staffing plan allows two gr^e 11^ three grade III 
and two uncertificated teachers for each seven^lass school. 



Taiu t. I^umbeis of teacben and dauct 





CkmmVl 




CUatMlH, 


Ondt HI 


CMm 






aa^VU 




IVaiviV 


tMc3itn 


laodir 


1961 


1 104 


1529 


4082 


3 832- 


4221 ' 


^ 4407 


i962 


12S1 


1713 


4519 


. 4310 


4530 


4536 


•1963 


1666 


^ Z165 


5179 


5l$7 


4775 


4732' 


1964 


' 2089 


2560 


5 769 


5616 


' 4959 


4973 






* 











As can be seen, the number of grade II teachers is^still in excess of the number . 
required to teach classes YI and VII, and the number of grade III teachers is 
almost equal to the number of classes III, IV and V« With the surplus of grade II 
teachers, there are enough qualified teachers for all classes from HI to YII, though 
naturally they are not equally distributed^over the Region. The number of uncer- 
« tififcated teachers in 1964 was almost equal to the number of classes I and 11, and 
* has shown an increase, as was only to be expected. Ho^Y<Bver, there has been a 
decrease in the relative number^of these teachers between 1961 and 1964, since the 
number of classes I and II has increased by 73 1 , while that of uncertificated teachers 
has risen by 566 only. * ^ v ^ 

These, figures, encouraging as they are, still do not come up to the Ashby targets, 
which, for 1964, were 15,519 class-rooms and 10,663 qualified teachers, as against 
12,817 class-rooms *ad 8,246 qualified teachers available in 1964. However, with 
the expected output of well o^ver 2,000 grade II teachers from 1966 onwards, the 
number of new primary class-rooms can be increas^ without unduly affecting the 
quality of the staff— provided that Native Authorities can. find the necessary 
resources. The greatest deficiency is in classes V, VI and VII, indicating that there 
is still much to be done in upgrading schools to a full seven-year course. 

A survey is also being made of the wastage of pupils, and preliminary results are 
.indicated in Table 9. 

Here again there is an improvement, especially in the loss frpm class IV to 
class V, indicating that more classes V have been created, according to the plan. 

The reform of the administration of primary education has been progressing 
since the enactment of the 1962 Education Law. In 1963, three Native Authorities, 
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The planning of pfimary education in Northern Ni«eria 

> < 

TAaix 9. Watuie of pupils in primary schools.(in percentafe) 





CUts I to 

«ClMill 


Class 11 to 

CiMSUl 


CUatlll to 
CUmlV 


CImtv to* 
OmV 


"OutYto 
^ OusVl 


Out VI to 
^ Ctanyif 


1959/j60 


9.4 


8.4 


0.9 


48.2 


1.1 


2.6 


19fO/6i ' 


8.2 




1:7 


44.6. 


5.4 


6.2 


1961/62 


6.8 


7.8 


2.8 


30.8 


,0.9 


0.6 


1962/63 . 


5.4 


^■3.0 


0.9 


22.8 


0.8 


2.6 


J963/64 


5.7 


,5.2 


3.9 


17.9 


4.1 


2.3 


Annual average 


^ 












percental reduction 7.1 


. 6.4 


2.0 


32.9 


2.0 


' 2.9 



Bornu, Katsina and Abuja, were selected to become Education Authorities or 
1 April 1964. All three areas had Native Authority and Voluntary Agency schools 
and all had men trained as Education Officers on thfe first Zaria course. In addition, 
a Provincial Education Secretary, also trained in Zaria, was available for help and 
advice. In Octol?er, 1963, ofQccrs of the Ministry of Education visited the three 
Native Authorities and explained the whole scheme in detail, advising on the con- 
stitution of the kind oT Education Authority that would be acceptable to the Minis- 
ter. As the result of discussions with Voluntary Agency proprietors, a majority of 
the lattenagreed to hand over their schools to the Education Authority. 

The Education Authority system, when introduced in the whole of the Region, 
will ease the administrative burden of the Ministry of Education and facilitate the 
plahnirig of primary education. Three planning officers, trained on the first Zaria 
course and how \A the Ministry of Education, are responsible for the formation of 
^xlucation Authorities and for dealing with them administratively. They form the 
core of the Primary Education Section which is now being built within the Ministry 
of Education, * > 
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CondusionS 



The financial limitations restricting the expansion of primary education inNprthem 
Nigeria are not Confined to the Government sphere; half of the capital costs and 
39 per cent of the recurrent costs have to be covered from local resources, in the 
case of the recurrent costs, slightly less than one-third from Native Authority rates 
and taxes, and over two-thirds from school fees and Voluntary Agency funds. 
Thus even if the Government could increase its grants-in-aid to primary schools, 
the ability of the local population to contribute its share would set a limit to the 
expansion. Recurrent costs tend to rise with the expansion of primary ^ucation, 
and the justified insistence on more and better qualified teachers is another factor 
in raising costs. Native Authority tax, of which 12.5 per cent goes to the Qovern- 
ment, amounts to £2 per working adult per year, and this sum may rcpres<^nt as 
much as S per cent of the earnings of an agricultural worker. In addition, parents 
who send their children to Voluntary Agency schools have to pay school fees ot^i 
least ^2 per pupil per year, but sometimes as much as £5 or £6. This is a heavy bur- 
den which cannot but severely restrict access to primary education. 

The economic growth of Nigeria is estimated at 4 per cent per annum, but the 
latest census figures show that the population is increasing at almost the same rate, 
i.e., 3.S per cent per annum. There is thus little left for raising the standards of the 
population. As in most developing countries, universal,primary education is a long 
way from being achieved in Northern Nigeria, where only 15 per cent of children 
of school age actually are in school. Without external aid— and an increase in the 
rate of economic growth— it may not be possible even to maintain present edu- 
cational standards, let alone achieve the goal of universal primary education. 
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A Plan and tyllabin of the ooune in educational adminif tratlon in Northern Niaeria 

» Staff and organization card 

c Individuai report of primary schook 

D Statbtical recotd • ' 
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AFfENDIX A 



Plan and syllabus oif the course in educational administratioi 
in Northern Nigeria *r • ^ 



The course is divided into two parts. The introductory part wilt last four months appro 
mately, at the end of which there will be an examination and unsuccessful students will 
returned to their Native Authorities. The main part of the course wiJi Ust eight mon! 
approximately. Between the two parts there will be a break of foi^ weeks to coinci 
with Ramadan. ^ 

SCHEME OF WORK AND TIMETABLE [ 

October 1963 (1st week): Introduction, allocation of books, timeubles, syllabuses a 
discussionsof general arrangements (pay, lodging and the like). 

November-December 1963 (2nd.9th week): Course of lecturca an*discussions accoidi 
to the syllabus specified for the introductory part of the course. 

January 1964 (10th week): Revision«, . * 

January 1964 (11th week): Examinations and announcement of results and break. 
February-August 1964 (16th-43rd week): Course of lectures, visits and practical wc 

according to the syllabus /or the main part of the course. 
September 1964 (44th-45th Week): Revision. 
September 1964 (46th-48th week): Examinations, marking, announcement of results a 

dispersal. * 

StLLABUS 

A. How Nigeria is governed 

1. Federal Government: 

(a) Federal legislature (Parliament and Senate); 

(b) Executive Council. 

2. vRegional Government (with particular reference to Northern Nigeria): 

(a) Regional legislature (Houses of Assembly and Chiefs); 

(b) Executive Council; 
e (c) Judiciaiy. . * ^ 

3. Local Government (with particular reference to Northern Nigeria); 
(a) Provincial Administration; » 
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(b) Native Authorities: the internaC organization of Native Authorities; joint 
services betwceft Native Authorities; the services provided by Native Author- 
ities; local Govcrnnficnt finance; local GoverhnKnt elections; control of Native 
Lands. ' • * \ 

. Northern Nigeria Education Lau' 1956 
K The existing pattern of education in Northern Nigeria 

(a) Primary; 

(b) Secondary; 

(c) Teacher training. 

2. The difficulties and inefficiencies of the present pattepis of euucation 

3. Suggestions and discussions on how the organization can be improved as an intro- 
. duction to the formation of Education Authorities and an outline of their duties. 

C. EducationAuthorities ^ \ 

The place of an Education Authority in the present pattern of Go\;ernment; 
I. Regional; ^ 
. 2. Local. \/ . • ' 



D. Oldman Report j , 
The changes suggested in: " , 
L Eduqition Law 1956; j 

2. The pattern of administration to .help achieve the Ashby targets in Northern 
Nigeria. ^ 

'E. New Education Law 1962 * ^ . 

How its affects: . ^ 

1. The Mini;5ter of Education; 
" 2. The Ministry of Education; 

3. Native Authorities and Voluntary Agencies; 
" 3. Administration of education and education monies. 

K Regulatiot^for the Education Lam 1962 
K Reasons for regulations; 

2, Preparation of regulations and study of those available; 

3» The Education Law, the regulations and Administration. » 

G» Formation of Education Authorities primary (education ) 

1. Education Law 196?— permission to set up Education Authorities by submission 
of a scheme for approval* 

2. Outliije schefties for use by Native Authorities when submitting their own scheme. 

3. The Education Committee of the Education Authority and the functions delegated 
by the Educatibn Authority lo the Education Committee. Specimen resolution 
to be passed by Education Authority. 

4» Stailding orders— spccin^ens prepared. 

5. Preparation of schemes by each student for his own individual Native Authority. 
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6. Education Committee: [ 
(t) Practicil use of stimding orders; > 

(b) Agemlt and minutes; t 

(c) Students to write agenda, ^kl actuiil meetings, and write m^ 

(d) Formation of sutxommittees--delegation of powers; ' 

(e) Schools*'sutxommittee; 

^ (0 Finance sub<omnfiittee; * ^ , 

(g) Planning sub-committee; 

(h) Staffing subKx>mmittce; \ , 
(0 School visitors-r-their duties; 

(}) Maniigement of secondary schools: preparation of outline; instnsnmt a 
articles of government for all secondary tdiools; application of these in pari 
» ukr cases; 

(k) Emergency powers grtmted to Education Officen and Chairmen of Educati 
♦ Committees. , ' 

7. Duties of Schools* Qmunittee. 

(a) Supplie»--books, stationery and replacement of furniture; 
* <b> Organization of schools; 

(c) Transport of pupils and teachers; » - 

(d) Reports from school vbitors, and governors, Voluntary Agencies and Goyei 
^ ment inspectors; 

(e) School meals. • , 

8. Finance sub-committee: to supervise inconoe and expenditure. 

(a) Income, (i) Grants from Government: capital; recurrent. {iO S(^! f© 
(iii) Contribution from Native Authority, Voluntary Agcmy or Educatii 

^ Authority— precepts; 

(b) * ExptfiMture. (i) Capital expenditure-school buildings and initial fumiti* 

(iO Recurrent expenditurw: teachers' salaries; supplies; administration; main 
nance of schools; transport; loan charges; school meals; 

(c) Adjustment payments. What th^r are and hoW applied; 

(d) Auditing and accounting^ system. A simple system to be developed by the clai 
(p) Estimates. \ « 

9. Planning sub-committee: f 

(a) The planning and siting of new schools^-practical work in drawing site pla 
and simple school^buildingil^hms; 

(b) The planning of extensions to fisting schools; 

(c) The maintenance of schools; ' * 

(d) Contracts and tenders^-procedures and precautions; 

(e) Co-operation with other Native Authority departmcntSr-Works Dcpartmei 
10. Education Offfce: 

(a) The need for an office; 

(b) The organization of the offfce and how^ the office serves: the committee ai 
' sub*committee; schools (and children); teachers; 

(c) Education Officer; 

(d) Collaboration with other departments. , 
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AppcodkX. 



Ilw Wdministntion tixl the loMpocioMt: 



' (a) RjGportt cm ichools anil iieoetsaxy action; 
(b) C^ntultatkm on: new icbool buildings; fumin}re; bpokt and equimhcnt; 
' d^opmot i^tans, ^ 

Matarial to hi prepared (md developed by each student 

1. Scheme for his own Education Authority. 

2. Afeoda and minutes for: 

(a) EduciCtimi Committee; f * \ 

;(b) A sul><ommittee. ~ . ** 

3; Statistics from tb^ studenU* own Native Authorities on prepaml Staff and Organ* 
ization Cards devised on the course: 

4. Development plan for tbeu^ own particular Native Authority based, oa collected 
statistics (3 above). 

5. Mode estimates to be prepared for each Education Authority. 

6. Building reguhUions to be drawn up for each area which allow the use of local 
. materials, but which ponform.to over-all standards, 
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Staff arid organization card 



Provirvc< ' , 


Nc'^'C authority area 


Town/Vi.laic 


Distrtcl ^ 


Nalne'oi^icHool. ^ 


Aided/ Non-aided 


Proprietor . , * ' * . ; - ■ 


Boarding/ Non-boariing 


1 


2 






c 


0 • . - 


/ * 


8 19 


^ 


11 




Teacher , » * ^ 

* 










i[lo'*/in , 

•* 




EnrolmepL ' 
31 Mfcrch 


Average attendance 
month. of March 


School leavers 
this 'year 


Class 


Nanie, . 


Register- 
ed 

numbef 


QualtA* 
Cfttion 


Date of 
Qualifi 


Salary 


Dc)(Crip- 
tioh ^ 


^rea in 
square feet 


Boys 


Girl^ 


Total 


Boys 


Girts 


Total 


Boyi 


Girls 


Total 
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r ^ 

































A Numl)er . 
ofclass- 
rooms 
not in u^e 


B Ptolj 
of n< 
entn 


»able n^mb^r 
xnii next year 


C Number 
on roll > 


D Additional classes planned 

for 1965 for which further . . 
class-rooms are required ^' 


Boys 


Girls* 


To^al 


1963 . 


Class 


Reason for forming new class 










1962 

1961 . ; ; 








FOR OFFICE USE .ONLY 



CERTIFIED CORRECT 



Total approved salariei ' £ 

Total appr6yed other expeni^s £ 

Hekdhiasiefs allowance £ 

Boarding grants and allowances . £ 

Total approved expense's £ 

Lesi.A.L.C. . .. £ 

Adjustments from previous years £ 

Net grant pjtyable £ 

Interim grant paid - £ 

Adjustment grant payable £ 



Computed by; Checked iyi ' Examined by i 




Cajuo 

HlADlNOt 



OiNnuL 1. Thtt.c«rd must be completed forall primary ichooby Columns 
Govenmieiit, K.A. and V. A.,. whether juded or non-tided. 

2. On this card (he enroknent meant the number of pupdi CoLtAfN6 
on the/esister of a class on 31 March 1964. Column 7 

3; This card should be completed in ink and must not 1^ ^ 
folded. ^ 

The Province, Native Authority, the district, .fnd town or Column t 

village in which the school is situated should be clearly sUted. Column 9 
In addition the name of the.schpoU the school number,. tlie name 
of the proprietor and whether or not th^^ jKhool Is a^ded.or 
p non-aided, boarding or pon-boarding should be clearly given. Column 10 
.Column 1 Classes should be numbered and entered in order^ Class I having, 
the youngest children being at the top.if there Is more than pne 
Class I, then the classes should be designated Qau iA, IB etc.. Column 11 
and entered on the card in that oi^der. 
Column 2 Enter here the name of the teacher as 'registered*. 
C0LUM14 3 . Bnter here the registered number of the teacher. If the teacher Is 

/w/ registered write *nir. 
COLUMN 4 The Pfofessienal qualification of each teacher should ,be entered Bo^C A 
here as follows: * , 

G. I for senior teacher*i certificate Box B 

G. II for higher elemental^ certificate 

G. Ill for elementary certificate Box C 

G. IV for vernacular teacher*s. certificate 

C/S for specially-selected untrained teacher Box D 

P.P. for probationary 

FG. II for failed higher elementary certificate Box £ 

FG. Ill for failed elementary certificate 

FG. IV for failed vernacular teacher's certificate Finally 
U.S. for unuained teacher who hu completed secondary Khool 
U.T. for untrained teacher who has /lar completed seconc^^ary 
Khool 

U.P. for untrained teacher, who has completed primary school 
(The head teacher should put 'H' in front of bis professional 
qualification i.e., HG. II). 



Enter here the month and year during which thtteteheir Mt the 

examination for his last prbfeesional qualiilcatk»h. 

Enter hereihe present salary of the teacher in £^.;per year. 

Each cUss*room must be entered in this column whether it is 

occupied or^t If a cUtts^room is unoccupied, write 

^unoccupied' across columns 7, t and 9. 

Enter here the floo^ area of each class-room in square feet. 

The number of (a) boys,' (b) girls, and (c) the total number 

of children in the dau on 31 March 1964 should be carefully 

entered in this column. 

Enter here the average attendance in each class for the m6nth 
of March 1964. These averages should be for (a) boys, (b) girls 
lind (c) total attendances, separately. 
The number, of (a) i)oys, (b) girls and (c) the total number of 
childr^ in each class who will be leaving Khool at the end of 
this Khool year should be entered in thui column against the , 
appropriate class. In most cases school leavers will be from 
classes IV arid >^II. - ' 

State here the. number of class^roojms which are not occupied 
by a.class this year (1964). 

Estimate u accurately as you can the number of children you 
expect to admit in January 196S,jn the next Khoolyear. 
Enter here the toUl number pf children on ^e registers (Khool 
roll) during ihe.years 1961, 1962, and i 963. ' \ 
if you expect to establish any additional classes in 1965, enter 
the particulars here. « * \ 

This space is for office use only for, the el^matibn of your irant 
in-aid and you must leave it free. ^' ^ * 

If you have more members of staff than classes enter their na* 
mes and particulars in columns 2, 3, 4,. 5, and 6 and write 
across columns 7, 8 and 9 what ipeda| lervices theK teachers 
.pcrforit;i,Cg.| Arabist,'etc. • ' 
Jf this card does n<)t contain sufltdeni spi^ce Cq record the 
necessary, details for all classes and' teachers, you should j|ue a 
second card to complete your record, and then pin the two 
cards together. 
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2C0 



Individual report of primary schools 



To* be filled in by each headmaster 

Ta be printed in ink or typewritten 



1 Nametof headmaster " 

2 Natneofichoo] 



3 Province in which school*is located 

T 



8 Control of school {N.A.; R.C.M.;.S.I.M,; S.U.M.j 
Anglican; Methodist; ejc) 



9 Support of school (aided nonaided) 
10 Rate of frant per pupil ^ 



4 Native administration in^whlch school is located 

5 Division in which school is lo<iated 



II Number of Ni jerian Teachers / Male Female 



6 District in which school is located ' 
1 Town or^v^Mw in which school is located 



12 Number of non-Nijerian teachers Male Female 



13 Qw4ilkatioiit of ttadMra ekns. 






Ouslll 


CttMlV 


amy 


CkMVI 


ClMlVlI 


total aU cItMM 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 




1 Approved graduate or equivi|lent 
(a) With teaching qualifications 
^ (b) Without teaching qualifications 








• 










• 




















o 




























2 Non-gra'duate 

(a) U.L.I.E. professional certiHor equiv 

(b) Ministry of education certif.or equiv 


































































3> Grade 1 


































4 Grade II 


































5 Grade III 


































6 Grade IV 


































7 Teachers who failed Grade 11 exam. 




























♦ 






'8 Teach^ who failed Grade III exam. 
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Manual instructors or equivalent 


































10' Handwork instructors or equivalent 


































U Untrained teachers* who 

(a) , have completed secondary school 

(b) ' have completed primary iichool 

(c) are specially selected uncertificated 




* 
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12 Probationary . 


































13 Other (please give details) 
« 




































































M KOH 01 iCMMfv ^Allien mn maauioiHii wi 
TMcbcf name 


Registered number 


Sex 


Nigerian^ 


NoihN{aMria«f 


Tribe (IT tligirM 


:^ — S, ' ' 
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• 
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_ " ' • I 


* 






or 
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♦ Tick (/) fof «ch teacher 

ISNinWrof chiMsiiiidiool * 


Number of classes 




ClawH 


Ous 111 


Class IV 


ClastfV 


Class Vr 


CUssVU 


|*otal alt classci 


















10 IMUCalC MHMWr 01 afMUIMNBI CipMCl pH 


umti for aext 9cImk>1 tcm 


' ^ 

NumDer oraQuiiionfti classes pianncu 


Claul 


CtauU 


Class ni ' 


OasslV 


aauY 


CUhVI 


ClaMVU 


Total all classei 


















17 Eiiroliiieiitofpiipili,liyage,by€]ai0,aiidl 


rysex: ^ 


Aft of pvpib • 




CUuII 


OmUl 


ClasslV 


OassY 


ClattVI 


ClauVU 


Total all dassa 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


<y F 


S but under 6 years of age 


































6 but under 7 years ot age 


































7 but under 8 years of age 


































8 but under 9 years of age 


































9 but under 10 years of age 


































10 but under 1 1 years of age 






> 




























1 1 but under 12 years ofage 


































• 12 years of age ind <)ver 


































.Totals - „ 


































bate:^ 


Headmaster*s signature: „ * 
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Statistical record 



6-7 year-old age group 



2^% of 6-7 year-old age group 



Ehrolment 



Class! 
%.lass 1! 
Class III 
Class IV 
Class V 
Class VI 
Class VII 
Total 



1961 



NA VA To«a1 



1962 



N\ VA Toiil 



1963 



N\ VA Toul 



1964. 



NAfVA f Tolii 



1965 



NA 



VA 



Total 



1966 



'Total 



1967 



NA VA Total 



1968 



NA VA Totil 



1969 



Totay 



1970 > 



NA VA Total 



Percentage of 6-^^ear-old 
age group in Class I 



Percentage of Class IV . 
leavers entering Class V 



Staffing needed Grade 11 
Grade HI 



Staffing available Grade II 

Graclelll 

Class build-up Class I 



0 



\ 
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Class II 
Class III 
CiassrlV 
'Class V 
Class VI 

Total 
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Foreword 



Educ&tional planning is sometimes talked about as if it were a separate package 
which can be tacked on to an existing educational system and magically make it 
wor^ better The fact is, of course^ that educational planning, if it is to amount to 
anything, must be an integral^part pf the whole process of educationaf adminis- 
tration, ti^ intimately to all decisioiL-maki|ig and implementation. 

This has always Utn the case. Those responsible for administering education, 
whether for an individual school or university or for a. whole sy^ten^,. have always 
had to^nticipat^ at least one year ahead the number of students to be a<rcommodated, 
the number of teachers, scaU and bopks required, the cost of alphis, and where 
'>the money would come from. ^ * , 

The essential difference now is that everything has spc^eded up enormously. 
Far-reaching, changes in the environment of virtually every educational system, 
including an explosive growth jn the popular demand for education, have required 
these systems to grow ^nd change at ^n unprecedented rate. 

Under conditions of rapid growth and change, an educational system 'can 
encounter serious imbalances, both internally and in relation to society and the 
economy. To avoid sach imbalances and the consequent waste of resources, 
educational managers now reqjiire a much more extensive and complicated kind 
of educational planning than used to suffice. This new type of planning must be 
more comprehensive, in order to embrace and co-ordinate all main components 
of the system; it must be effectively linked with the requirements for economic 
growth and social development, and mth the resource supplies of the economy; 
it must look much farther ahead, to allow for the long 'production cycle' of edu* 
cation; and it must be as much concerned with educational change and quality 
as with mere quantitative expansion.* ^ 

To cope with these new necessities calls not only for a new kind of educational 
planning but, evermore, for a new kind of educational ma<ia|ement. An old^md' 
obsolete adminis.trative system, cannot successfully accommodate modem educa- 
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tional planning. Still, old systems of educational administration, of the supcrvis< 
and caretaker sort, cannot quickly be transformed jnto the more positive syst( 
of management which is required for rapid and well-planned educational dcvelc 
ment, integrated with over-all national development. 

This problem of administrative transition lies at the heart of the difficult 
which newly developing countries have encountered in trying to establish mode 
educational planning, To learn more about these difficulties, and how they c 
best be overcome, the HEP sent one of its staff* members, Anthony Wheel 
to study the early experiences of the various regions and the federal capital 
Nigeria. He conducted his field work,Mn close co-operation with Nigerian ed 
^ cational officials, during several weeks in 1965. Subsequently"] he examined ma 
other relevant materials and studies, both on Nigeria and on problems of develo 
ment adininistration. The findings reported here pre-date the more recent politic 
changes within Nigeria. 

The Institute's hope is that this examination of the Nigerian experience, wi 
regard to the administrative aspects of educational planning, will be helpful 
other developing countries as well. Their specific circumstances— like those oft 
regions of Nigeria itself— will of course differ greatly. Yet most are likely to fii 
in common with Nigeria a series of fundamental problems of educational plannii 
and administration which are inescapable when a country moves into independen 
and into a fresh era of development. 

At the succcssi\^'stages of this study the author received generous hc!p. fro 
^ many Nigerian, authorities ancf educational experts. In particular, the auth( 
and the Institute acknowledge their special gratitude to the following: Chi 
> Stephen Awokoya, former adviser to Nigeria's federal Ministry of Educatioi 
Mallam Shehu Bakari, chief inspector of primary education, Kaduna, Northei 
Region, Nigeri^- Mr. C. Ebert, chief inspector of secondary .education, Benii 
Mid-West Region, Nigeria; Dr. A. Musone, former Unesco adviser on statistii 
- to Nigeria's federal Ministry of Education; Professor Andrew Taylor, form( 
director of the Institute of Education at the University of Ibadan; ^ an 
Mr. J. Thornley, a senior inspector with special, responsibilities for primal 
education in Nigeria. 

^ ^ III addition. Chief Awokoya, Dri A. Callaway, a research associate of th 
_ Massachusetts Institute of Technologies Centre for International Studies, an 
Mr.-^R. Lyons, a senior staff member of the IIEP, spared valuable time to read an 
criticize various drafts, and many of their suggestions have been incorporate 
*into the study, 

, ' Ehilip H, CpOMB 

Director, HE 
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Introduction 



•This study examines tlw organization" of educational planning in Nigeria 
immediately before the events early in 1966 which produced jsubstantial political 
changes. Thus it focuses in >^rticular on the first three years of the 1962-68 
National I>cvelopment Plan. E^er eiforts at educational planning in Nigeria 
receive relatively little attention. Tfte reasons for this restriction on the scope of 
the study require some explanatibn here, although they are referred to at 
appropriate points liter in the stu^ In a rapidly developing and changing 
couutry such as Nigeria it is difficult td ^investigate closely the recent historical 
period, since with the frequent changes ot^rsonnel, those most involved in a 
particular undertaking arc no longer easBy accessible. In addition, written docu- 
ments of events whose political repercussions we not yet exhausted are often . 
unavailable. Thus wp do, not treat extensively the establishment of universal 
primary education in Western and Eastern Nigeria^ ^or for that matter do we 
provide a thorough account 6f the preparation of the 15^62-68 National Develop- 
ment Plan, from the viewpoint of an exercise in organization, decision-making, 
•and administrative procedures.* Thus the primary focus . of ^his study is on the 
implementation of tiie educational programmes of the first National Development 
Plan, up to and including 1965. ' 

It needs to be stressed at the outset that this study is concerned primarily not 
witii the progress of education in Nigeria, but with the progress in d^eloping 
machineries and procedures for planning Nigeria's educational development. Of 
course an examination of Uie progress of education is one aspect of the evaluation 
of progress in planning, from the point of view of tiie results achieved, butjt 
must be emphasized that we undertake thi3 only as an aid to arriving at conclusions 
about the progress in planning educational development. * , 

^' Wflrtrti^^ without Facts, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 

fn^' * . i ^' Aboyade. Foundations of an African Economy, New York, Pracacr. 
. 1966, which throw moit li^t on these issues. rrncj^cr, 
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The oriajiization of.educationtl planning in Nigeria 



The educational systems of the southern regions of Nigeria were in 19i 
consideral)ly more advanced than that of Northern Nigeria, but for .our purpos 
this is less of interest than their relative progress in planning such develop me 
of education as has taken place. Possibly this places the North at an advantai 
in any recent: CjOUiparison of progress among the regions, because the southei 
regions went through their period of rapid educational expansion earlier, durii 
the decade immediately before, and had subsequently jsettled down to a slow 
pace of quantitative development, dictated partly by the need to consolidate earii 
expansionary efforts, and partly by the growing burden of recurrent expenditlir 
which^ created a budgetary limitation on further expansion. Thus the most reoci 
history ^ of education in the southern regions might be characterized as tt 
d|>reading of qualitative improvements, e.g,, upgrading,of teachers' qualification 
%!.contrast, the greatest expansion of the Northern Region educational sysie 
has taken place (from small beginnings) only during the recent period with whicl 
as is pointed out above, this study is most concerned. 

Hence while it is easy to sec a close connexion between the expansion < 
education in the North and the effort made to plan this expansion, it is less eas 
to discover comparable evidence, of planned educational development in il 
other, regions during the same period. The truest comparison of the effectivenei 
of planning as an agent of educational development in Nigeria might be, sa; 
between the North of the early 1960s and the East and West of the mid- an 
late 1950s, but, as explained above, it was not felt possible to do this. (This ( 
course refers primarily to a comparison of the quantitative expansion of educi 
tional systems,''since the application of techniques of planning to their qualitativ 
improvement remains by comparison a less-developed subject.) We therefore f© 
the need to indicate the possibility of a certain built-in emphasis in the conclusior 
of this study, which tends to concentrate more, on experience in the North, simpl 
because recent progress there is much easier to observe, and also because 
'current state of" the art* in educational planning lends itself more easily t 
analysis of this type of situation. 

The criteria which have been used to evaluate the development of educationi 
planning in Nigeria are as follows: 

1. The regular cbllection of relevant (jata for planning. 

2. The training and permanency of planning personnel. 

3. The phasing and costing of educational proposals within the context of a 
other government activities so that the government agencies concerned, sue 
as the planning unit and the ministry of finance, can see them as such an 
provide for their implementation. 

4. The development of procedures and personnel for the implementation of plan 
and review of their progress. ^ , 

* , ' » , 
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Obviously it could not be expected that a country at Nigeria's level of develop- 
ment could fulfil all these criteria entirely satisfactorily— perhaps no country in 
the world could— b^it the interest of the inquiry is in discovering the extent of 
progress, the obstacles faced, and the solutions found to overcome them^ 
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1 The progress of education 
in Nigeria 




TTic progress of education in Nigeria during the years 1957-65 is, briefl 
summarized in the four tal)les below; these cover primary and secondary schooh 
but not higher education, which was the responsibility of premiers in the regioni 
and of the Prime Minister in Lagos. Tables 2 and 4 are especially instructivt 
because they shpw.the extent to which the schools were managed by differen 
types of authority In the four regions, a matter of great relevance to th 
implementation of educational planning. The re^ons are discussed in turn. 

The North is the region with the largest population, thqugh its density is loyi 
as is the enrolment ratio in primary education over large areas. According to i 
1965 estimate,^ this ratio for the 6 to 12 age group was below 10 per cent h 
five large prpvinces. Even so, the situation had greatly improved after \951 
since the number of pupils had more than doubled, enrolments of girls havini 
risen faster than those of boys, and the teaching force had also doubled. Th 
number of primary schools, howeypr, rose by only 35 per cent, reflecting a larg 
increase in the average size of schools and a slight increase ia the average siz< 
of classes. This suggests that better opportunities existed for irtiproving the qualit; 
of education, since inspection was made easier, and teachers when grouped togcthe 
are in a better position to learn from their more experienced colleagues. It may b 
added that the qualifications of the teaching force also improved during thi 
period, though this is not shown in the tables. 

Another problem not revealed by the tables, yet common to all the regions 
was the high rate of drop-out in primary education. Thus, in 1965, there were ii 
the North almost 100,000 children in class 1, but le/s than 40,000 in class 7 
Certainly part of this difference could be accounted for by the fact that an expansioi 
^ (continued on page 25B 

1 . Ministry of Education of Northern Nigeria, dassest Enrolments and Teachers in the Frimarj 
Schools of Northern Nigeria, 1965, Kaduna, Planning and Development Division, 1963 
p. 20, fig. 4. . 




Taile U Mmary education: number of ichools> and number of tuvhi^ and pupils by tex 



lUfiOD 



Numbtr 
of schools 



TMcberiy 



Fupilf 



North . 


' 1957 


2009 








• 


1963 


2625 


1965 


2743 


East 


1937 


6 986 




1960 


6 451* 




' 1963 


•6028 




1965 


<<< 




•> 


0 oZo 




B 


4 610 




1960A 


6540 




B . 


4544 




1963 A 


6311 




B 


' 4417 




, 1965 A 






B 


4364 


Lagos 


1957 


96 


1960 


112 




1963 


126 




• 1965 





6,635 
8 528, 
11059, 
13 063 

i3 266 
/35 382 
32 378 



l8 108 

32^7 
30471 



710 . 
020, 
715 



Pemale 



1 227 

1 526 

2 010 
2*249 

7.585 
9096 
6 576 



6743 
7 878 
8385 



93^ 
1 140' 
1582 



Total 



7 862 
10054 
13 0^9 
15 312 

40 851 
44478 

38 954/' 



34 851 

23 741 ; 
40115 
26875 
38 856 
26 500 

23 480 

1646 

^2160 
•3 297 



•<>y»o 


Oirtt 


Total 


tfchoot 


1^4496* 
206443 
29*^644 
349 390 . 


51 273 
76 405 
. 115 062 
•143 120 


205 769 
282 848 

, 410706 
492 510 ' 


102 
109 
156 
180 


792 096 
896 334 
777 056 


417 071 
534 180 

501 650 

i 


1 209-167 
1430 514 . 
1 278 706 


173 
' 222 
212 


619 577 
414 223 
687 215 
459 086 
643 826 
433 075 


363 178 
244 497 
437 573 
283 790 
455 592 
' 296472 


982755 

658 720 
1 124 788 

742 876 
1099418 

729 547 


148 

143 

172 
163 
' 174 
165 


438 484 


298 964 


737 148 


169 


"27432 
39 479 
55118 


. 22750 
34 989 
52434^ 


50/182 
. 74468 

1(7 552 ^ 


523, 

665 

854 



Avtrafiof pupili 



tMdier 



2^ 
29 
31 
32 

30 
32 
33 



28 
28 
28 
2» 
28 
28 

^1 

30 
34 

33 



l.TlM A d«U for Um We$tem Rcfi'on refer to tbt 
larritoQr as it was before the formation of the Mid*West 
Region in 1963. Tbt M dau refer to the Western Refion 
f xcludiot.tbe area which formed ti^ Mid«West Rcfion. 
Thus althoutlt separate 4iU for the Mld-West have 
not yet become^ available, examtnltion of tbees two 
seU of iifufes permits an Inierpretation of the educa- 
tional history of the area which subsequently became 
the Mta-West Refion 



sotmCES 

I The 1957 dau are taken from A/muol DIgitt c/EdHca- 
thn i^l (Federal Ministry of EducatloiO, except for 
•West 1957 B» 

2.Tfie 1^ and 1963 data are Uken fTom StatUttci of 
EdvcaHon In Nlgtrh 1963 (Federal Ministry of Hdoca- 
tion). except for 'West i960 B' and *West 1963 1* 

M.DaUnot avallabW 



^. The £965 daU for the >Iortberu Refion are taken from 
CUufts, Enrolm4Hts and Teachers tn tht Primary 
SchooU cfNorthkm Stark, WJ[<Minlstiy of JB<fuca* 
Upn, Northern Nifsria) 

4.Tbe B dau are \aken from Some "Trpmis tnJSducatlon 
In the Wetttrn Migion of Nigeria 1955*65 (International 
Labour Omc« Mission. Ibadan* October 1965) 



ITabu 2.>riintry education: number of schoob and ^i^pils by controlling authority - 



7 NorttMrn R«ro|i > Eastern lUgion WMttre Rcfioii^ tafOf 



Authority 


Yw 


Schools 




Schoolt 




SchooU 


FupUi 


Schoolt 





Oovenunent schools 


1957 


» 3 




351 


ii 


3046 


8 


21?2 


'l 


577 




196Q 






849 


n 


3 042 


7 


17i3 


1 


726 






... , 






I*, 


^ ooo 


o 




1 
I 


1 263 


lAKMl SUmOni/ SCIIOQIS 




'850 


71 


178 


1 511 


8§ 298 


,] 944 


182 357 




1347 


1960 


864 


89 


551 


1597 


202321 


1807 


236 759 


3 


i 

Aided schools 


1963 


1 314 


174 


925 


1 515 


224987 


1*724 


235 854 


5 


5 590 


1957 


787 


114 


768 


5 381 


1 115 378 


' 4776 


791 ?76 


73' 


44 227 


\ 


1960 


1256 


148 


257 


4 728 


1 218 078 


4 726 


886 276 


95 


68 545 




1963 


1 051 


213 


476 


4464 


1046 994 


4 57i 


861 595 


104 


96785 


Kon*aided Khools 


1957 


369 


19 


472 


83 


4445 


••• 




22 


5 378 




1960 


473 


\44 


191 


115 


7 073 


••• 




13 


3 850 




1963* 


260 


22 


305 


57'. 


■i 3 837 


••• 




16 


3 914 



l.Da^ for th* Wittera RtfJon Jncludt tht which lOtmcts 2. Tht IW and 1963 dau a» taken from StaMa of 

formed th« Mid-Wett Re^n in 1963 « ^ ], 1957 jau ai« takei^ txov^Aniwal I>itttt o/Edncm- EAtemthn in Nigerim 1963 (Federal Ministry of « 

...DaU not available r/oM .STtefi^rr/ci (Federal MiniMry of Education) Education) 
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Table 3i S^ndary education: number of schools, and number of tcachen 
• ' and pupils by sex 



Number 
' , of 
Yfiir kboob 



Tetcben 



^M«U Ftfnale 



Toul 



Boyt 



Pupils 



Girls 



Aversie of pupils 



per per 

Tout school u«cber 



NfoRTHEKN Region 

General education f> 

1957 27 272 46 

1960 4i ' 297 ,'108 

1963 56 470 140 

1965 72 609 216 

Technical and vocational education ' 



1957 
1960 
1963 
1965 



8 

14 

16 
16 



Teacher training 
1957 46 
1960 5;. 
1963 • 54 
1965 , 55 

Eastern Region 
General education 
1957 83 
I960 113 
1963 231 



178 
219 
224 



164 
260 
351 
475 



915 
1 147 
1 944 



1 
2 
7 
12 



71 
91 
141 
195 



106 
128 
445 



Technical and vocational education 



1957 
1960 
1963 



Teacher training 
1957 < 152 
1960 159 
1963 \\$ 

Western Region^ 
General education 
1957 ^62 
1960 700 
1963 911 ' 



39 
55 
«48 



565 
505 
530 



1 574 
3 $44 
5 914 



382 
829 
1 357 



Technical and vocational education 
1957 2 30 

1960 4 
1963 6 



30 3 
36 — 
54 1 



Teacher training 
1957 . 99 
1960 101 
W63 92 ' 

CSm notes overlesf) 



547 
585 
613 



191 
194 
M62 



318 
405 
610 
825 



78' 
180 
226 
236 



235 
351 
492 
670 



1021 

1 275 

2 389 



3 306 
'5 795 
8 469 
11 750 



345 
539 
1 412 
'2 419 



872 
2 012 
2 658 
2884 



2 183 

3 469 
6 290 
8 801 



13200 
'1^509' 
31 862 



363 
643^ 

1 483 

2 207 



1 632 
2628 
8 076 



3 651 
6 334 
9 881 
14 169 



872 
2 012. 
2 658 
2 884 



2 546 
4112 
7 773 
I I 008 



14 832 

22 137. 
39 938 



135 11.5 

153 16 

176 16 

197 17 



109 11 
144 11 

166 J2 
180 \1 



55 10.8 

81 12 

144 16 

200 16 



179^ 14.5 
196 17 
173 .17 





39 


492 


18 


510 


J02 


13.1 


1 


56 


863 


13 


876. 


97 


16 


3 


71 


1 643 


45 


1 688 


241 


24 


173; 


738 ' 


7 25i 


2 161 


9 413 


■ 62 


12.8 


160 


665 


. 9 122 


2 891 


12 013 


i "^^ 


18 


183 


713 


7 742 


2 943 


10 685 


^ 93 


15 



1 956 


, 37 5652 


92452 


46 8102 


1292 23.92 


4 473 


78 384 


22 865 


101 249 


145 21 


7 271 


104 411 


46 nr 


150 688 


165 21 


33 


200 


20 


220 


110 6.7 


36 


137 


57 


194 


49 5 


55 


695 


80 


775 


129 14. 


738 




2 508 


10 471 


106 14.2 


779' 


/ 8 482 


2 825 


11 307 


112 15 


775 


9 922 


3 063 


12 985 


141 17 
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Tabu 3 (continued) 



Number 

of 

Ymt lehooli 



TMch«n 



MaW Ftmtte 



ToUI 



Boyt 



Fu|>Ut' 



Oirit 



Total 



Av«n#i ofpopi 



Cemra! education 



1957 17 


205 


87 


292 


2949 


1 131 


4017 


240 


1960 > 29 


161 


121 


282 


3 208* 


2 506 


5 714 


197 




435 


200 


635 


7 065 

« 


4 307 


11372 


242 


Technical and vocational education 












1957 2 






52 


1418 




1418 


709 


1960 2 




1 


79 . 


1927 


28 


1 955 ' 


971 


1963 2, 


' 85 


5 


90 


2 161 


73 


2 234 


I 117 


Teacher training 
















1957 1 


6 


2 


1 


94 


35 


129 


^ 129 


1960 4 


30 


4 


34 


391 


85 


476 


119 


1963 5 


54 ' 


18 


72 


632 


264 


» 896 


179 



27.j 

25 

25 



I. Data for Ibc Weitem Region include the area whu.h 

formed the Mid* West Kegion in 1963 
2..l^or strict comparabiNty. with the other data, ^t&ese 

fitures should be slightly IncreaMd, as they do not 

include post-certificaU pupils 



The vune as for Tabk 2» except for the I96S flgurse f 
the Northern Region which axe from CksMttt^Enroimtf 
and Teachers In the .Schools of Northern Nigerim, 
(Ministry of Education. Kaduna) 



Tabl£ 4. Secondary education: number of schools and pupils by controlling authority 



Korthem Region 



Eastetn Region 



Western Refpon^ 



Number 
Year of schools 


Number 
of pupils 


Number 
of schools 


Number 
of pupils 


Number 
of schools 


Number 
of pupils 


Number 
. of schools 


'Numb 
of pup 


General education 
Government schools 
1957 4 
1960 4 
1963, 5 


675 ' 
787 
'1315 


4 
4 

5 


711 
843 
15^6 


4 
4 

5 


9522 
995 
1 324 


2 
2 
3 


M 
5i 
1 1' 


Local authority schools 
1957^ 15 
1960 15 
1963 ^ 19 


1624 

2 581 

3 966 


3 
7 
12 


141 
779 
1818 


' 98 
153 / 
168 


15 758> 
24 643 
30482 






Aided schools 
1957 8 
1960 22 
1963 27 


1352 
2896 
4 306 


■ 99 


10 329 
14 003 
23 970 


260 
121 
113 


30 100^ 
18 074 
25 04^ 


12 
24 

29 


• 2 2: 
3 71 
5 3-3 
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Tabu. 4 (continued) 



Eaitera lUgion 



Nombw Numbw Wumbtr Numbv Numbw NumUr Nutobtf Numbw 
ymf ofacliooli oTpupili oTssbooli ofpupib of jKbooli of pupils ofichpolt* pfpupiU 



Otoral ioucahon (cont.) 
NdiHUdid Mchools 

' 1957 — « 29 3 651 

1960 — _ 41 6 512 

1963 5 294^ 115, 125M 



TlCHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Govtrnment schools- H 

1957 5 709 . 

I960 . 14 2012 

1963. 16 2 6^8. 

Local aiitiorlty schools 

AldidichooU 

1957 ^ 

1960 — 

19i63 — . 

€ 

NofHtldt^Khools 
1957 ^ 3 , 

1960 ^ ^ 

1963 ^ 

TlACHIR TXAININO 

Oovetnmtnt schools 
1957 ' 20 

I960 .22 
1963 25 

Local authority schools 
1957 — 
1960 — 
1963 — 
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1 272 
1 802 
4011 



AUkd schools 
1957 
1960 
1963 

Non^aldtd schools 

1957 

1960 

1963 



26 
•29 
28 



1274 

2-310 
3 617 



145 



2 

r 

1 



10 
12 
11 



122 
127 
99 

1 

.15 
.14 



343 
394 
1054 



167 
118 
140 



364 
494 



629 
480 
689 



770 
1030 
1012 



7494 
10002 
8 984 



520 
501 



422 57537 
620 9.1 834 



220 
194 
775 



'6 534 
5 525 
5 654 



2% 3 492 
28 3 827, 
28 4186 



64 6 445 
68 6 955 
58 8 145 



3 
3 

15 



-5- 

3 
3 



\ 381 
1 366 
4 853 



1418 

1 955 

2 234 



1 129 
1- • 172 

2 1J55 



304 
441 



Honnt 

KD«U for Um W«tiem Rcfion incJud* th« irM whkh 

fonrnd tb« Mid-WMt'Mglon jn 1963 
2.Poet-«:hool c«rtiftc«t« pupil) in «eneral*Mtuc«t}on in 

tbt WMitm Rtfion wtra txcludtd In 1957 



As for Table 2 
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in cnVolmcnts affects the lower 9la*8cs $rst^ but there remains a signifSca 
proportion which indicates drop-out. 

The pattern of management of primary education, in the North differed frc 
that'in ofher regions in that the native authorities controlled the largest numl 
of schools, with the voluntary agencies coming sccQnd, whereas in the o\l 
regions the reverse was the case. Furthermore, the humber.of native author: 
schools in the North increased, while that of voluntary agency schools remain 
stationary in. the last two years after hajving decreased previously. This reflwils t 
more restricted influence of Voluntary agencies jn the North and, conversely, t 
greater recent influence of government during the period of expansion folio wii 
the Ashby Commission's report. • ^ * . 

The development of secondary education m tke North was much ,more rap 
than that of primary education during the period 1957-65. There was , a fourfc 
increase in the number of pupils and a threefold increase in teachers. Genci 
secondary schools tripled in number and technical schools doubled, with ho 
types of school substantially incre^ing their average size, in |cacher training; tl 
' number of institutions increased 'by . only 20 pei ' cent, but the average si 
quadrupled to reach 200 pupils. 

By 1965 the North had a much more diversified system of secondary educatic 
than the other regrons; although the number of general secondary schools w; 
relatively sniall, that of technical and vocational schools was larger ia both relati^ 
and absolute terms, Ttacher training was also expanding at a much faster rate thj 
in the other regions, though f?om a much lowr level. On the other hand, the figun 
do not show the fact that the other regions were more successful than the Norl 
in raising the output from the higher levels of teacher training. 

Thus, the main features which distinguished the North fror;i the other regioi 
during the 1957-65 peripd were the rapid growth in all sectors of education frcJi 
a late start, the relatively greater emphasis on technical and vocational educatic 
at ♦he secondary level, ancf the more apparent influence in educational matte 
of the government and the native authorities as compared with the voluntai 
agencies, ^ ^ ^ 

The East and the West can \k considered together because of their very simiU 
educational systems Both had very large primary enrolments by Afrjcan standard 
owing to the introduction of universal free primary education in the mid-i95C 
(subsequently partly replaced by fee-paying in the East). But after the introductio 
of free primary education in the East in 1957, the number of primary school 
steadily decreased, particularly among ai^ed voluntary agency schools, and thi 
suggests that the government, by virtue of its" grants-in-aid, was able to encourag 
meters among schools. Also, the number ^of teachers showed a. tendency t 
decrease in more recent years, though their average qualifications we/e improvinf 
which suggests a steady qTialitative improvement in primary education m the Ea5 
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fdlow^g Uic expansion generated by the introdiiction of universal free primary 
cducatioVi. Less easy to explain is the fall in total enrolments after 1960, though 
this is np doubt partly accounted for by the oeimpositton of fees from class^3 in 
: 1958 and the reduction in th< length of schooling from eight* years to seven years 
In 1960 and to six years in 1962. ^ 

Ip the West, universal free primary education was introduced in 1965 and has 
been maintained since. In this case, also, enrolments and the numbers of teachers 
and schools showed a tendency to decrease after 1960. A rcccit publication* 
ascribes this as well as the increasing drop-outs to the lack of employment 
0|)portunities fgr school Icavere, poor standards of teaching, and the lack of 
finance among parents. More children remained as part, of the labour .force on 
family faqns. However, in the ai?as closest to Lagos, which ofl[ered the most 
varied employment opportunities, enrolments coatinued {o increase. 

Secondary modem schools were estaWisTiCd to enable primary school leavers 
to ^ontinue their education with a view to enhancingtheir employment possibilities. 
The results were disappointing, mainly because the schools were inadequately 
equippecl and staffed to do their j9b. Enrplments have greatly decreased in more 
regent years, arid an .effort is Ij^ing made to replace several of these secondary 
modem schools i)y 'comprehensive* high schools. 

Both the East and the West had very few facilities for technical and vocational 
education, but devoted considerably efforts to the training of t^sachers for the 
larg^ systeto of primary education. Also ''they were rapidly expanding their 
secondary grammar systems. 

thm quantitatively the main characteristics of the educational systems of Ihe 
Ejjst alhd West were a large primary level topped ^by a relatively, small secondary 
level, a sigmficant part of which was geared to producing teachers for the primary 
level, [However, this picture conceals the important qualjtatiye changes which 
were taking plabc. The training of teachers shifted from grade III to grade II, 
ivhich was exp«:tcd to influence favourably- the quality qfpririikry school instmc- 
tJion. In the secondary grammar schools in the East greater provision was being 
made in the curriculum for scientific subjects. There were also plans for a rapid 
expansion of .technical education. 

The Mid-^Wat was created as rccehtljj as 1963, and by 1965 had not published 
any statistics. Even so, the few data available by inference from Yable 1 show 
that the characteristics of the educational system were similar to those in the West. 

The federal territory of Lagos, like the North, experienced a continuous and 
rapid expansion of air types of education, though this expansion was least 
pronounced in the field of technical and vocational education. However, this 

t v« 

1. D. Calcott. Some Trends in lEducation in the Western Region of Nigerta, 1955-65, 
Ibadto, ILO mission, October 1965, pp. 6 and 22. 
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advance was due not to any previous lag, but rather to the unusually rapid grov 
of the population of school age due to natural increase and^ubstantial immigrati 
from other parts of the country. A notable feature of primarj education was. 
large pupil enrolment per school— some schools had double streams, and a f 
operated a shift system. 

As can be seen from this brief review, the development of education in Nigc 
varied considerably from one region to another. This is due to the extcns 
autonomy whi(^ each of the regions enjoyed in educational matters. It would 
wrong, however, to asume that the federal government had no power or influei 
over Nigerian education. The following chapter describes the nature of fcde 
responsibilities and the instruments used, in particular with reference tp t 
. planning of educational development. 
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2 The role and powers 
Of the federal government 



Under the federal constitution of Nigerii in operation in 1965 there wa3 a division 
of executive responsibilities between the federal and regional governments. The 
latter were responsible for education withm their temtories, while the former^ 
was. responsibly for education within the federal territory and for a number of 
other educational institutions, mostly at the higher level|« deemed, to be of national 
importance. This meant, in effect, that higher cducatiop was the joint responsibility 
of the federal l^ld regional governments, while primary and secondary education 
femaiped the sole rdiponsibility of each regional government. But notwithstanding 
delimitation of powers, the federal Nfinistry of Eduction became in some 
measure a National Ministry of Education, particularly with regard to international 
educational affairs and endeavours to co-ordinate the educational policies of the 
region^ governments with a view to maintaining nadonal standards. 

•Planning at the federal level 

As^an indqpendent federation, Nigeria dates only from 1960. Before 1960, under 
'Jie colonial regime, there were natidtial institutions and, at least on paper, national 
development plans. But accounts of these plans agree in treating them as something 
lets than planning exercises. RcferringJUvthe Ten Year Plan of Development and 
Welfare for Nigeria, 1946', and thpr^evised Plan of Development and Welfare 
for>Iigeria, 1*951-56*, Qark* saysi *These early plans were esjfentially a disjointed 
set of individual projects group<^ together under departmental headings which 
reflected the admuuitrative^ structure of the colonial government rather than any 
c6-or4inated sectoril division of the economy. It was therefore impossible to test 

I.P.B. Clark, ^Economic Planning for a Country in Transition: iQlgeria*, ch. 9 of Planning 
Ecpnomk DtHiopmnt (ed. Hafen), Kopoewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, IriCn 1963. 
The quotation is from p. 255. 
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whether the parts of the plan were complementary or whether the resource supj 
would balance anticipated future demands.' Similarly a federal govcmmi 
publication, the text of the iSfational Development Plan 1962-68' adds: 'Th 
were not "plans" in the true sense of the word. More accurately, they constitui 
a series of projects which had not been co-ordinated or related to any over- 
economic target. Many of the individual schemes proposed no more than 
expansion of existing normal departmental activities and, in large measure, I 
schemes aimed at buUding up the social' as much as the economic services.'* 
Thus federal activity in any type of planning is a "recent phenomenon, and 
must remember further that with independence many expatriate civil servants 1 
and Nigerians who were not always prepared for such responsibilities had 
control newly recruited ajid inexperienced subordinates. Thus neither the insti: 
tions nor the men to carry out federal planning activities existed to any ext< 
before federation. The main task Qf the apparatus which has been built up m 
the formulation of the National Development Plan 19^2-68, which took place 
• the very beginning of its ex'istence. Moreover, in reMtion to federal planning 
education, most of the institutions which were broxlght into existence and whc 
roles are discussed in this section were subsequent to the formulation of the pla 
Accordingly our evaluation of them must be regarded as tentative in the extren 
The apparatus for national development planning centred around three bpdi 
the National Economic Council, the Joint Planning Committee, and the Econon 
Planning Unit of the federal Ministry of Economic Development. The Natior 
Economic Council, which was the highest political (ministerial) level, issu 
over-all directives to its working arm, the Joint Planning Committee, consistii 
of senior officials, which developed these over-all directives before it passed the 
on to its technical arm, the Economic Planning Unit, which in turn translate 
^ them into draft proposals. These then had to go back up the scale for modi6cati( 
or final approval. Both the council and the committee were inter-regional 
their representation. Naturally, at all stages in this process co-ordination w 
aimed at between the regional and federal plans, which together formed tl 
National Development Plan. 

In preparing„the 1962-68 plan the Economic Planning Unit had two distin 
tasks: the first, to bring together the proposals of the various federal ministri 
to form a federal government development programme, the second, the furth 
incorporation of regional programmes to form the National Development Plan 
It should be noted, however, that it is very difficult to obtain a first-hand accoui 
of how the Economic Planning Unit proceeded in practice, for the turnover < 
personnel has been so rapid that the current occupants of positions no longer ha\ 

1 Federation of Nigeria. National Development Plan 1962-68. Ugos. federal Ministry 
Economic Development, undated, p. ^. " minisiry 

2. For the precise msaning given to terms such as 'programme* and 'plan', see next chapter. 
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a fifst^hand knowledge of what was done several years ago by their predecessors. 
Wc must rely to a large extent, therefore, on doctimentary Sources which are 
themselves not in complete agreement. * * * 

According to Rivkin* the unit began its work with a small staff of foreiga 
experts brought in for the purpose, who had first to learn to work as a team, and 
also with a great variety of politicians and professional people at both regional 
and federal levels. The essential work of making estimates and projections for the 
plan had tg> be carried o t with generally inadequate data. At the same time, the 
foreign experts had to strain Nigerians jvho would later supersede them. The 
co-ordination of the various proposals was not made easier by the fact that not 
every ministry was atfirst willing to accept national planning. Lastly, the economists 
in the planning unjt, in making altemativje projectiojis of the progress of the 
economy, used aggregate economic analysis to present their findings. While useful 
.to tfic technicians, this presentation was not always fully intelligible to the 
administrators in the Joint Planning Committee^ who had to propose policy 
choices, or to, the politicians in the National Economic Council, who had to make 
the final decision. Consequently the administrators, instead of making basic 
recommendations for over-all strategy to guide the subsequent detailed planning, 
restricted themselves to examining individual federal and rpgional programmes 
and considering their financial feasibility. There was, thus, some failure in commu- 
nication between the technicians and/the senior administrators they had to serve^^ 
due to their different concepts of planning.^ ' 

. Thus "jthe formulation of the Nigerian development plan should aot be considered 
as a good example of (yganization for planning, and the role of the Economic 
Planning Unit cannot be taken as a good guids for the future./ The unit has since 
con9entrated on training planners in federal ministries and developing processes 
of data collection and analysis in readiness for the preparation of subsequent 
development plans. - 

As far as educational planning was concerned, the federal activities were of a. 
diffuse natiire and do not easily lend themselves to a precise description. The 
federal ministry did not carry out national planning of education in Nigeria, but 
neither, was it concerned only with the planning of educational development in 
the federal territory of Lagos. It concerned itself (a) with representing Nigerian 
education abroad, which is not Xo suggest that regional ministries were thus 



1. Arnold RivXin, ^Economic Development Planning m Ni^ria*, Journal of Local Admmstratwn 
^ Overseas, London, January 1964, pp. /2T-34. 

2. Cltrk, op. cil., pp. 260 ff. and pp. "273-4, also. James 0!ConneII, *Some Social and Political 
Keflec'tions on the Plan*, Journal of Economic and Social Studies, Ibadan. July 1962, p.. 135. « 

3. However, Stolpcr, who worked as hea(| of the group of economb planners, feels that the 
accommodations necessitated by 4hese considerations were a strength of the planning process. 
See Stolper, op. cit.,>p. 39, footnote. 
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excluded from ihtpmational conUcts and (b) with 'endeavours to extend 
ordination of educational activities between the regions. A number of fedc 
bodies had research, infornjatioh-gathering, co-ordinating and administtal 
activities whoscisroducts were utilized by.the regional governments for educatioi 
planning purposes. The contribution of the federal government in the field 
educational planning can perhaps best be indicated by describing the activities 
the main bodies concerned, e.g., the federal Ministry of Education, the Natioi 
Manpower BoardKthe Federal Office of Statistics. ' 



The federal' Ministry of Education 

The ministry had both a national ana a lo<k role. In its local rok it was responsil 
for aU'education within the federal terntpiy. of Lagos-not a minor task if o 
considers that the population probably ntmbered about one million and'w 
rapidly increasing. With respect to primary education, the government 's authori 
devolved largely on the Lagos City CouncU, whi^ , acted as the local educatic 
authonty, functioning through its education committee. In other respects, vwioi 
officials of the ministiy were concerned with educational needs of Lagos, ei 
vocational guidance. 

In considering the national role of tiie ministry, it is necessary to bear in mii 

Minister of education 

"• ■ ■ -I ' ■ ~ 

Parliamentary secretary 
Pcrmanen^secretary and chief federal adviser on education (1 person) 
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division 
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'Staff welfare 
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Figure 1. Federal Ministry of Education: responsibilities (April 1965) 
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notbnly the ministry's structure, but also the manning of the constituent divisions. 
As is th^ case in nearly every administrative body in a developing country, the 
federal Ministry of Education suffered from shortages of qualified personnel and 
a rapid turnover. * -» 

^ Given this background, it is not surprising that many of the sections^ of the 
ministrj' did not^ftinction in thc way their appclations-might-lead onc-to expect. 
Thus 'Planning and projection analysis' was inactive because it had no personnel 
(as of May 1965). In the professional division, the sections dealing with the various 
levels and types of education had federal advisers but sometimes no other executive 
officers; moreover, the advisers apparently operated mainly as inspectors of 
educational facilities in the federal territory, thouglj,this may only imply that they 
were misleadingly named. 

Another aspect of the work of the^ professional division which requires 
consideration with regard to the fostering of educational co-operation between 
federal and regional authorities is the Joint Consultative Committee. This was the 
parent body pf a scries of reference committees for teacher-training, primary, 
secondary, technical and rural education. These met periodically, jn theory every 
six months, though in practice thi parent committee at least met less frequently, 
e.g,, the June 1965 meeting was the first for over a year. Committee meetings were 
attended by representatives of the federal and regional ministries of education, 
the university institutes of education, and teachers' and principals' organizations. 
Their purpose v^as to ensure interchange of information on educational progress 
iii the regions, explore possibilities of inter-regional co-ordination, discuss the 
development of Nigerian education, and make recommendations to regional 
governments. 

Examination of minutes of meetings of some of these committees suggests that 
their discussions did" not always deal witH problems important Jor educational 
planning; indeed, one regular participant in these meetings expressed the view 
that, as is often the case with inter-go vemmental bodies within a federal state, 
discxissions were confined to rather minor and uncontroversial subjects. Another 
participant, a senior official of one of the re^pnal ministrici of education, gave 
the opinion that the meetings were always packed with representatives of the 
federal ministry (though attendance records do not al\^ays clearly show this), and 
would reflect strongly federal viewpoints. For our purposes the importajrit point 
about such opinions is* not their truth or falsehood, but simply their existence, 
with its implications for the conduct of regional officials concerned with educational 
planning. Consequently, the Joint Consultative Committee appeared ineffective 
as a device for co-ordinating federal and regional activities relating to education, 
and this in turn seriously lessened the potential, role of the federal Ministry of 
Education as a co-ordinating mechanism for national educational planning. Indeed, 
one is forced towards the conclusion that there was no national educational 
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planning, but rather a scries of regional programmes operating to a large exte 
'independently of each other, despite all the efforts of the federal .ministry 
overcome this situation. ^ » ^ 

It is against this background that the National Educational Research Coun( 
must be viewed. Its purposes were (a) to gather information on all education 
research relating to Nigeria, whether completed, in j)rogrcss or envisaged; (b) 
set up a documentation centre io^ collate such research and studies, as arc releva 
to Nigeria and to circulate them ia the form of abstracts to Nigerian authoritic 
and (c) to prepare proposals for educational research by Nigerian institutions 
accordance with the needs of the country. The council included representatives 
the ministries of education, the universities, research bodies, and principals* ai 
teachers' organizations. It could play an important role in Nigenan education 
planning by maxffnizing the use of scarce research resources; but there was sor 
suspicion in the regions towards the federal government which will have to 
overcome if the council is to fulfil its purpose. It began its activities by compilii 
a list of educational research, completed or in progress, carried out by Nigeria 
•institutions. ^ ' - 

As can be seen from the foregoing, the role of the federal Ministry of Educatic 
in the planning of Nigerian education has been, limited by many factors ai 
, especially by the cotistitutional division of responsibilities for education. 



The National Manpower Board ' ^, ^ 

The National Manpower Board was one of the bodies whose creation w 
recommended by the Ashby Commission. Its basic task was to co-ordinate tl 
* work of all ministries concerned with manpower -at tht federal level these we 
in particular the Ministries of Labour, Education and Economic Developmer 
The board could only make recommendations to the ministries, though the fa 
thaVit is directly responsible io the National Economic Council, the supren 
co-ordinating body in development planning, makes it more likely that ministri 
will take account of its recbnimendations. But discussion of the board's role 
the preparation of plans is. still largely academic, because it was set up after tl 
current plan had been prepared (except that it worked out the manpower impl 
cations of the Mid- West development plan). At present, its ipiportance lies in ; 
role as a servicing agency for tlie ministries concerned with manpower, jjC.g., i 
annual recommendations form the. basis of federal scholarship policy. 

Its first major project was the survey of high- and medium-level manpow 
resources and projection of needs until 1970. Further tasks included a labour-fon 
survey, and a cbmpilatioTi of available training facilities as a step towards ensurii 
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their maximum use. The board is thus producing information which is of immediate 
relevance to educational planning. On the basis of such information the level of 
scholarship grants was reduced in order to ^permit an increase in their number 
and the allocation of scholarships between different subjects altered in accordance 
with manpower needs. This was done in the first instance by the federal government, 
•but the advice-was passed on-to the regional scholarship boards for similar action. 

The board was criticized by the regions, mainly on the ground that a manpower 
survey which set national targets was of no use in the endeavours of regional 
governments to meet regional requirements. There .were regional manpower 
committees for liaison between the board and the regional governments, but they 
appeared to be inactive. Regional governments could direct the board to undertake 
specific studies for them, and on this basis the board worked out the manpower 
implications of the development plan for the Mid-West.* The usefulness of the 
board will thus depend on the demafids made upon it by the region^ governments. 
Initially, with its lii.iUed resources, the board concentrated on national mattejrs. 
But, potentially, it represent^ a ve*7 valuable adjunct to educational planning, on 
the. regional- as well as federal levels. ^ 



The National Universities Commission ' • ' 

This was another of the bodies established as a, result of a recommendation of the 
Ashby jCommissjon. An administrative agency, directly responsible to the prime 
minister, Jt came into being in October 1962. 

The principal' task of the commissicn relates to the financing of university 
development. It therefore began its work with a survey of university development, 
future needs and financing, making specific recommendations for the peiiod 
1963/64^1967/68. These recommendations, published in 1963,^ concerned all the 
goycmments of the Federation, though in their financial aspects they, involved 
primarily the federaf government. Accordingly, before taking action on the 
comniission^s. recommendations, the federal government consulted with the 
regiotial governments and then made its decisions in the expectation that the latter 
woufd^foUow suit. 

As overset of university development, the commission was naturally concerned 
with, fostering this in directions which accorded with national manpower needs, 

' r ^ ' 

\ * . • , 

4 1 ' * 

• - ^ , * k 

1. Mid-Wcstcm Nigeria, Mid-Western Nigeria Development Plan 795^-65, Benin City, Ministry 
of Internal Affairs, 1965. Sec ch. 8, ^Manpower Implications and Employment Potential of 
the Developmfcnl Plan*. 

2. Federal Republic of Nigeria, University Development in Nigeria, Report of the National 
Universities Commission, Lagos, Federal Ministry of Information, 1963. 
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though it recognized the; danger of interfering with the independence of tl 
univf^ities and characterized its role as ths^t of 'stimulation, encouragement ai 
co-ordination'.* A basic fjolicy \vas to encourage each of the five Nigepi 
universities to conccntrate Jnitially on certain faculties so as to make tbe best 
of existing resource^. In tihis wAy, the universities assumed a national role, ahhouj 
three of them were rcgiohal institutions. Indeed in selected instances factd 
developments were intended to serve pan-African needs, e.g„ medicine at Ibada 
veterinary science at Ahnfiadu Bello. - - ' 

The commission was in close contact with the National Manpower Boai 
—the comraisision's secretary sat on the bSard's policy committee— and was ful 
informed of future manpower requirements so that it could advise the univcrsiti 
accordingly. It also advised the Economic Planning Unit of the federal Ministi 
of Economic Development on the likely future output of the universities. Last!; 
the commission acted asthcchaniiel for external assistance tp . Nigerian universiti< 
and, in this connexion, was also an ex officio member of the Co-ordinatii 
Committee for External^ Aid for Education. . » " 

All these functioiis are of recent origin and post-date the preparation of tt 
current plan, so that a fuller evaluation of their significance will o^ly be possib 
when subsequent plans have been prepared. In thc interiro, the commission bcga 
undertaking a scries of studies bearjng on the output of secondary schools an 
the university ifiput during th^ period .1968-72, on the admim'stration and financio 
of higher education, and on s.tudetit accommodation, tciproyide information necde 
for future decision-making. 

The ccmniission, as already menUoned, was directly responsible to the fcden 
Prime Minister, and responsibility for university education in the regions ills 
rested with the regional premiers. It is not clear why there was tes sharp dm^io 
of ministeriaJ responsibility between the universities and other levels of educatioi 
though the strong belief in Nigeria that universities should be autonomous an 
independent may have led to the feeling that any degree of control over them mu3 
be exercised by the highest political authorities. This and^ the fact that th 
commission was associated with ^1 federal agencies concerned with nationj 
development planning make it pptentidly an important body in the planning c 
education in Nigeria. The federal structure combined with regional autonomy an 
the division of responsibility as between the universities and other levels c 
education seemed likely to keep the commission rather remote from tha activitic 
of the regional ministries of education; in fact, there did not appear to be an 
direct formal channel of communication between the commission and the regions 
ministries of education. For the sake of over-all planning of education in eaci 
region such a>litlk would seem desirable. 

1. Ptdextl Republic of Nigeria, op. cit., pp. 4, 9. ' 
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The rol« and powers of.the federal govemn^ot 



The Federal Office of Statistics . . , 

This i$ the main source of , statistical information in Nigeria, though, hitherto, 
educational statistics were'the responsibility of the federal Ministry of Education. 
However, the Office schedule of work for the remainder of the current planning . 
period (i.e., until 19jS7/68) under the heading of education included development 
of the cunent Digjst of Educational Statistics, surveys of investment in human 
resources and of the output of different levels and types of education, and the 
collection of statistics on educational, financjng. It was not cleax whether these 
tasks would be performed by the Office or by the federal Ministry of Education. 

The Office al^o collects other data relevant to educational planning, such as in 
employment s\irvcys,.and intended to make sample surveys of the labour force 
which would include questions on literapy and level of education. Lastly, the 
Office is responsible for the collection of demographic data, which has meant 
principally the most recent ccnsvis. Processing of the census data will take several 
years ^nd should result In basic information for use in rcgionaleducational planning. 

Of the agencies discussed above, the NationaHvlanpowcr Board and the National 
Universities Commission seemed the most important,*both actually and potentially, 
for educational planning in particular, because they represented sources of infor- 
mation and expertise which coiJd be utilized by the regional governments. There 
were 'definite signs that this was beginning to happen. But when considering 
whether it would be possible to devise better federal ^m_achinery for educational 
planning on a national lexTcl, one should bear in mind the delicate and complicated 
balance of power as between federal and regional governments arid the suspicion 
with which the latter looked up^n initiatives of the former. It is for these reasons 
that educational planning in Nigeria was a reality on thp. regional father than the 
federal level, and must be considered itl njore detail in this context. 
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in the regions of Nigeria 



Before analysing the planning process with its various stages as it has been carrici 
out in the different regions of Ni^ria, if will be useful to define clearly the meanini 
of certain terms and the nature of the planning process itself. It is only agains 
such 1 conceptual background that the unfolding of a specific planning proccs 
can be properly analysed, and possibly this conception may be of interest to othe 
analysts of experiences of planning. ' . ' 

The nature of the planning process 

The planning process entails action on a number of levels, corresponding to wha 
arc usually called 'project', 'programme', and 'plan'. The meaning of these lermi 
is indicated by the title of a chapter in a United Nations publicMipn: 'Integratioi 
of a Programme of Projects into an Investment Plan'.* Accordingly, a projec 
c^n be defined as 'the smallest unit of investment activity to be considered in th( 
course of programming', a programme as ^a co-ordinated set of projects';^ am 
a plan as a co-ordinated set of programmes. The term 'co-ordinated' is importan 
for, without co-ordination, a set of projects does not make up a programme no) 
a set of programmes a plan. In the context of an educational plan, a programirw 
might be the expansion of enrolments in secondary education, and the relevan 
set of projects would then include such st^s as the^rovision of new or the extensioi 
of existing secondary schools, the provision of secondary schoolteachers, etc.* 

The planning process can be divided into several stages. In the *first place, the 
planners, before beginning, the task of preparing a plan, must be given directives 
about its aims These can only be set by the highest political authority in accordance 

' H'i'i*! ^fog""nming Techniques for Economic Development, Banskok, 

1960, Sales,no. 60.II.F.3, ch. IV. • ^ 

2. Ibid., p. 3^. 
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with its general politics in the political, economic and 'social fields. The issuing 
of directives is then the first stage. 

The second stage consists in the preparation of. the plan ^ by the planning 
ageiicy, in accordance not Only with;the over-all aims as set out by the government's 
directives, but also with the amount of resources available to fulfil objectives 
consistent with these aims. If the resources are not sufficient, the objectives have 
to be scaled down accordingly. 

This leads t8 the third stage, the approval of the. plan by the government or 
another bod:^,-such as a planning council or the relevant ministry, specially 
en^jrusted by the government with this task. The plan thus approved goes into 
its fourth stage, that of implementation, which is followed by the fifth and final 
stage, the review of progress achieved in the fulfilment of (he targets of the plan. 

« At the first glance, these five stages appear as consecutive ones. However, as 
soon as they are examined in detail, it becomes clear that the sequence in terms of 
timing is much )nore. complex than this. It is suggested that this sequence depends 
to a laige extent on the nature of the governmental and administrative structure, 
within which the planning process is carried out and in particular on {he freedom 
of action enjoyed by the planning agency. ' „ 

In this context we can examine more closely the second stage following upon 
the iss *ng of directives— the preparation of the draft plan for approval. Such a 
draft may be simply a setting-out of the major targets of the plan,. or it may be 
a very detailed exposition of the constituent programmes and projects required. 
The point here is that approval of the draft plan may /elate only to the broad 
outlines of the, plan and may be given before the detailed proposals have been 
worked out, the latter being left to the responsibility of, the planning agency or 
even of some lower^ authorities. In other^^yprds, instead of saying that approval 
follows preparation, we are justified in saying that preparation must begin, but 
need not be completed, before approval. It follows that the implementation of the 
plan may alsp begin before the detailed preparation of it has been completed. 
Some projects, for instance, may be timed for the latter ^part of /he plan period, 
and their detailed preparation can be left until earlier and more urgent projects 
have been completed. Similarly, the review of the progress of the plan need not 
await the completion of the implementation stage; in fact, it should begin in the 
course of it. 

. The conclusion. is that, while the beginning of each stage may bc'cxpccted to 
precede the beginning of the next stage, no stage need be completed before the 
next one starts. Thus several stages mky be running concurrently, and the planning, 
process may be represented graphically by Figure 2 (page 272). 

In a planning process there is theoretically a distinction between planning and 
policy ;"the planner proposes, the policy-maker disposes. But in practice it is not 
always possible to inake a clear distinction between the tvvo. To "the extent that 
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Preparation- ^ 

Ipiplementation 

* ' Review 

Time — , — 2 ^ , ^ 

Figure 2. The siazts of the planhint process 

the planning agency has freedom of action, it can formulate policies in deta 
e.g., when the apj5roval of the political authority is limited to the broad outline 
of the plan br programmes, while the working-out of projects isleft to the plannif 
agency We suggested befpre that a key faptor governing the disposition throuf 
time of the stages of the planning process is'the structxue of authority surroundir 
the plarfhing agency. This now becomes clearer, e.g., to the extent that rcsponsibilil 
for approval of the plan and its contents is concentrated at a level above-that < 
the agency so the latter must complete preparation of the plah before approvj 
takes place, dissatisfaction on the part of the approval body with the jnitii 
prop9saIs of the planners iiji5lVrcs\ilt in their return for reformulation an 
rcsubn^ission. Similarly the extent to which preparation of all the details of tl 
plan is concentrated in the planning agency is likely to determine, at least to som 
extent, how far preparation work is corpleted before implementation begin 
Also the nature of the link between the educational planners and the highcj 
government authorities may help to determiac how far the planners feel able t 
begin work on preparing a plan before they receive the government's directive! 

Naturally in a country which embarks on its first plan, the apparatus fc 
planning has to be created, and here the biggest problem is the lack of resource 
for planning, especially of personnel and infJmation. The former may initiall 
be overcome by importing foreign experts, who should strain local replacement! 
But then tbe changeover to local s^taff creates a discqntinuity in the plannin 
process, particularly in the initial period, in any event^a priority task.of an 
planning personnel is the creation of machinery and procedures for the collectioi 
and processing of the necessary data for planning. . 

Another difficulty arises from the lack of familiarity with planning amonj 
those at the political level who are cbarged with issuing directives and approvinj 
proposals In issuing their directives, they may make unrealistic or even conflictinj 
demands on the planners, and in approving— or rejecting— proposals, they ma: 
use wrong criteria for evaluating them. 

j> 
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The intcr-ministcnal linkages demanded by educational planning are also a 
potentiarsourcc of failure iaan initial educational planning exercise J The education 
ministry needs close contact with ministries such as finance, public works, local 
.governments, labour, and economic development in planning a comprehensive' 

' development of education in relation to national development. It is essential ta 
estajblish Mith tlje relevant officials in other ministries the implications of (he plan 
in the areas of thcjr competence,^ pad to make surejhat they make allowances in 

, their own work accordingly, inis is^easy to state, it may tie less easy to carry out 
in a framework of government not adapted to such consultations, 
•'When planning begins, ojiicials have to adjust to the^ idea of working with 

jprbgrammcs which may run throughout the plannmg period, instead ojT having 
their operations dominated by an annual expenditure budget. This, adjustment is 
not CkSy, especially in the case of the ministry of finance, whose revcnue-collctting 
activities in^particular are oJrganized on an annual basis. The order of priorities 
for the fulfilment of planning objectives, in education as in any other activity of 
government, docs not accord with the criteria for, support of projects used by the 
ministry of finance working with annual budgets. In Eastera Nigeria in 1965 these 
were stated to be (a) the revenue-producing potential of projects, (b) the availability 
of foreign aid to support local financing, and (c) the need to preserve a balance 
between, capital and rccurfent expenditure t.o maintain on-going projects before 
Initiating new ones. The implications for government financial operations of the 
adoption of planning as a technique of governing are a relatively ^.eglected topic, 
siijce satisfactory implenientatiun of a plan on bchedule requires long- term financial 
commitments, presented in the form of programme budgets, which go beyond 
tHe horizon provided by a framework of annual budgets. 

But perhaps the biggest hurdle to overcome is in the implementation of the 
plan, because it presupposes the existence not only of an efficient central machinery, 
but also of .a system of local administration capable both of carrying out 
instructions from above and uf reporting back to the cefitre on the progress 
achieved. For the .purposes of educational planning, an efficient inspection service 
is essential to success. Thus in the following pages we shall deal at some length 
with the localadministrative, arrangements for educational inspection.. 

It now remains to consider, against the background of the conceptual 

•framework sketched above, the ways in which the five >*,ages of educational 

planning were carried out in the four regions of Nigeria. 

i> 



1. See Raymond Vernon, 'Comprehensive Model-building in the Planning Procc&s. the Case of 
the Lc$$-devclOfc/Cd Economies', Etononuc Journal^ London, March 1966, pp. 57-69, and 
the rtiferences therein, for further discussion of this and .associated points. 
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Directives for planning ' 

This first sti^gc of planning is the one which so far has received least consider«ti 
in Nigeria, and abdxi' which vei^ little information is available. The pbliticia 
are the people most concerned at this stage of the planning process. Indeed 
' recent commentator* has stated, witii reference to West Africa as a whole, tt 
'it is no longer possible, as in the colonial days, for senior civil servants' to i 
largely on their own initiative. They no longer formulate government polici( 
but, rather, provide policy advice and implement policy decisions made by t 
political leadership. Indeed civil servants in West Africa have often found 
difficult to perform even these functions. Politicians in most of these sUI 
frequently tnake important policy decisions, without she advice of their ci' 
servants; Moreover, political leaders and yxtty officials interfere to an excessi 
degree in even the detailed implementation of government policies ai 
programmes'. What leads politicians to advocate certain broad edu^iontl aii 
as national or party educational policies ? What influence., the educational thiijldi 
of political leaders responsible for initiating the development of new nations? 

These questions are not easily answ;ered. Recent educational planning in Niger 
has taken plare within the framework of the federal and regional components < 
the National Development Plan 1962-68, and directives for planning derived fro 
several sources of power and opinion, in particular regional ininistries ar 
boards of education and various independent commissions appointed to revie 
the educatioha' systen: and make recommendations with a view to its furthi 
development. 

Each regional ministry of education had an advisory board of educatioi 
composed of repr<;sentativcs of the ministry, the local education authorities, tl 
voluntary agencies," private institutions and teachers' organizations. The board < 
the Northern Region included in addition members of parliament »nd rcpresei 
tatives of the university and of Islamic learning. The role of the boards, was t 
make recommendations to the Minister of Education on policy matters referre 
to them. But discussion with various ministry officials suggested that, except i 
the North, the boards did not have a significant influence in originating policies 

A far ^greater influence on the formulation of policies was exerted by th 
reports and recommendations of a number of speciaUy appointed commissions. 

-i 1"''^! JY«h "Bto" px. Decem^^^^ The quot4tion is from p.ges 308-5 

2 Federal Minist y of Education, Nigeria, /«a„,M«n/.£y«cflf/o/.,rA*J?^^^^ 

Printer, I960 (The 'Ashby Report'). Ministry of Education, Eastern Nigeria. Report on th 

Government Primer. 1962 CTh 
v/i,w. r v^- ^f"" of ^".nf'rence on the Review of the Education System in Easier, 
NIgerfa, Enulcu. Government Printer, 1964 (The 'Ikoltu ReporfJ. Govemment of Wwten 
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Of these, the most i^i^ficant was the report of the Ashby Commission which 
provided the basis for the expansion of primary education in Northern Nigeria, 
the impetus to create the National Manpower Board and the National Universities 
Commission, a first analysis cff Nigeria's future requirements for qualified 
manpower, and an impiflse^for ttie expansion of isixth fofms, science teaching, 
technical education and advanced teacher training, and also focused attention on 
the utilization of foreign aid for educational development. The OTdman Report 
in Northern Nigeria, th ough its recommendations with regard to the development 
of educational inspection services, amendments of tlje education law and, above 
all, the proposal setting up local education authorities, provided much of the 
foundMion for subsequent educational planning in the region. In Eastern Nigeria^ 
the Dike Report foreshadowed the emphasis in the region's programme on the 
expansion of secondary education, particularly with regard to science, on the 
rationaliEation of teacher-training facilities, and on the development of technical 
and vocatiopal education in line with^diipower needs. In the Westefn Region, 
the Banjo Report led to steps to imprpve the structure of the Ministry of Education 
and of local administration, and to certain mQdifi,cations m the system of secondary 
modern sch09ls, though it would seem to have had fewer practical results than the 
other reports, perhaps pwing to the political and economic difficulties experienced 
by the Western Region. It is interesting also that this Report contained a section' 
on the significanj^e of 'the Ashby Report for the West. 

All these reports had influence not only on the ministers of education who 
were rfcsponsible for inaugurating them, but on governments in general, and they 
were -a potent factor in the formulation of directives for educational policies. 
This was no doubt connected with the eminence of the people who sat on the 
commissions and with^ their fir^t-hand experience of conditions in Nigeria or 
elsewhere in Africa. 

It is much more difficult to assess, the relative influence of the various ministries 

concerned in the formulation of educational policies, particularly the ministry of 

education and the ministry of economic planning in each region. Acc^ordmg to 

an expctt who participated in^ the process iH Eastern Nigeria,^ thc^ executive 

ministries there each enjoyed considerable freedom of action in the initial proposal 

of projects. This suggests that the main responsibility for directives for educational 

planning rested with the Ministry of Education. However, the c;ontents of the pUn 

were influenced at a later stage, that of approval, by other regional ministries, 
t 

f * 

Nigeria, Report of the Commission Appointed Review the Educational System of Western 
Nigeria, Ibadan, Govcrninent Printer, 1961 .v 'Banjo Report*). Northern Nigeria, The 
Administration of Primary Education, Kaduna, Government Printer, 1961, ( The OMraan 
Report*). 

1. Chapter in. 

2. Frank J. Moore, 'Development Planning in Eastern Nigeria', Journal of local Administration 
> Overseas, London, Jul/ 1964, pp. 136-44., 
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particularly the Ministry of Economic Planning, within the fjamework of intei 
ministerial committees. In addition the Ministry of Economic Pfenning initial) 
had thp assistance of the federal Joint Planning Committee in establishing pohc 
guidelines for the subsequent approval of regional ministerial proposali 
A somewhat similar situation appears to have prevailed in the North. 

It seems, less likely that this independence of the executive ministries wit 
regard to planning ^ould be maintained in the future, since the planning^ orgar 
were established more or less simultaneously with the initiation of the present pla 
and hence had[ no time to assert independent lines of action. 

Preparation 6f plans 

in the case of Nigeria, it is not possible tospeak sl.aightforwardly of the preparatio 

of educational plans, since there were no specifita.: ^ educational plans* ,noi 

except in Northern Nigeria, educational planning uuuVbefore 1965. Thus thi 

second stage of planning ,was limited ih the preparation of programmes c 

educational projects in the context of the National Development Plan by senio 

civil ser\ants in regional ministries of education. There was, however, an earlic 

instance of the preparation J6f a partial plan— the plan to introduce universa 

Free primary education in Western Nigeria—and we shall consider this brief!; 

before discussing the preparation of the educational programmes in the curren 

National Development Plan. . ' * 

» 

The preparation df universal free primary education 
in Western Nigeria ^ 

This provides an instance of planning where the goyerifment gave a lead am 
invoked local assistance to facili^e expansion ^of an educational system wher 
many facilities were to be provided from sources other^ thanv the government 
though with significaitt goxerVauent financing. The preparation of the programmi 
began in 1952, nearly three years before it was to come into effect. However, i 
'started without th^'most fundamental prerequisites for,planning— even the basK 
population d^ita were lacking, as were personnel with previous expenence o 
similar work'^Trial and error was the rule rather than the exceptioii, and it tooJ 
nearly a year to evoke a consolidated questionnftine for the gathering of the 
necessary statistical information. The work of gathering this information and ther 
planning the development of facilities to operate the new policy devolved, partly 

<> 

I For the meanings attached lo the terms •plan\ 'programme*, and 'project*, the reader i 
referred to p. 270 of the present study. 
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on the vcry'snjall staff t5f the Ministry of Education and, partly, on the educational 
officers responsible fpr the eight provinces then constituting the Westerh Region. 
They in turn established a series of district planning committees, usually corres- 
ponding to district council area and, set up by the existing local education 
committees.' The planning committees were composed oflocal people, including 
chiefs, councillors, teachers, missionaries and 'traders, one of them acting as 
chairman. Each committee had as secretary a government visiting teacher 
(GVT), roughly cauivalent to an area inspector of education, who usually acted 
as secretary to several committees in addition to his^ normal duties. The GVlb 
forijied the lowest echelon of the planning staff, expounding and enforcing 
government policy in their committees. They were kept informed of government 
policy by means of circulars and regular meetings with the provincial officers, 
who acted as the link between the ministry and the district planning committees. 

A major task for this machinery was the registration of! all childien who 
would be 6 years old in January 1955, the potential first intake of the programme, 
and a survey of available class-room accommodation. This was undertaken in 
July 1954 by the district planning committees, operating through Jieadmasters. 
But, in the absence of a system of registration of births, it was found that the 
number of 6-year-old children in January 1955' greatly exceeded the^ number 
derived from the 1952 census which had formed the basis for initial planning. 
In consequence, the numbers of class-rooms and teachers initially proposed were 
found to be inadequate, particularly in the towijs, where the discrepancy was 
greatest and where it was nriost difficult to find sites for additional schools, ^tid 
a considerable Tate effort was necessary to accommodate all the children. 

It must be added that the GVTs, who were the key men at the, local level in 
the preparation of the plans, had many other duties unconnected with this task, 
|hat communications^ between the regional .capital and the local centres were slow 
and irregular, and that the inexperience of the ministerial planning staff oTten 
resulted in imprecise or inadequate instructions to GVTs which needed 
subsequent correction. Hence the considerable delays in the process of gathering ♦ 
inforn^ation. ' 

On the basis of the information, the G\ Ts drew up plans for approval by 
their district planning^committees and subsequent submission to the provincial 
officer and the ministry. After the ministry's approval, work began on the expansion 
of existing schools or the buildings of new ones by the proprietors, i.e., local 
authorities and voluntary agencies, aided by a government grant of £200 per 
class-room. The GVTs had the additional task of reporting progress to the 
ministry. 

1. For an account of the work. from the pomt.of view of a provincial oflicial, s^e R.E« Crookalt, 
'Ufiiversal Education in Western Nigeria', Overseas EJucatio/iy London, April 1958, pp. 3-11. 
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^ Simultaneously, the Ministry of Education had to. ensure the availability 
the necessary resources, which meant in practice organizing the training of tl 
additional teachers needed and finding the necessary finance. Capital ejcpcnditui 
was financed by means of grants from the reserves of the Cocoa Mark?tin 
■Board, and the additional recurrent expenditure mainly from supplemental 
indirect taxes, again largely on cocoa. But owing to the instability of coco 
prices on the w&rld markets, this proved a source of built-in weakness. Whe 
prices fell the ability of the Western Region to support the recurrent financi) 
burden was seriously impaired but, because of the legal commitment to provid 
universal free primary education, this limited the capacity to provide other service 
The greatest mishap was the discovery, a few months before the scheme wa 
due to be put into effect, that the number of children registering for inclusion, an 
hence the requirements for class-rooms and- teachers, were much higher tha 
expected, thus impairing the effectiveness of the arrangements made in advanc 
to train extra teachers. Thus when the scheme became operational. in January 195 
there were only just over 4,000 trained and certificated teachers as against 26,00 
tlntrained or partly trained,* and even by 1958 less than one-Aird of the primar 
school teachers vere classified as trained.^ Because of the initial failure to discove 
far enough in advance the scale of the requirement for teachers there was a 
impairment of thi: subsequent quality of primary education in Western Nigeria 
which perhaps partly accounted for high rates of wastage, in turn lessening th 
effectiveness of a large segment of government expenditure? This 'traces bad 
ultimately to the unpreparedness of government personnel for undertaking sucl 
an exercise, which in turn highlights the crucial importance in a planning exercis 
of having some trained personnel available. 

The preparation of educhtional programmes within ^ 
the National Development Plan- 1962-68 

It should be said at the outset that in studying even the recent histo^of planninj 
in Nigeria the main difficulty is lack of first-hand information, which is the resul 
of the mobility "of the personnel involved. Nigerianization ha's resulted in th< 
replacement of most of the expatriate staff, and the Nigerian replacements 
th -..selves have moved rapidly between posts to meet the most pressing shortages 
or have gone abroad for further traimng. Thus, the occupants of the relevant 
posts in 1965 were us^lly not the people' who prepared the educational proposals 
for the National Development Plan in 1962, and hence it is IJss easy to evaluate 

1.0*Conncll,'op. clt., p. 119. ^ * ^ 

2. J E. Adctoro *UniversaI Primary Education and the Teacher Suppi, Problem in Nigeria', 
Comparative Education. Oxford, June 1966. p. 210. '^'k*-"* i 
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this work as an instance of the preparation stage of an educationa^ planning 
exercise. 

* As indicated above, the recommendations of the various ad hoc commissions 
have been reflected in planning proposals in all regions. In Northern Nigeria, 
the Ashby ten-year targets for primary, secondary and higher education led to 
the White Paper on Education Development, and were then staled down to the 
^six-year period of the development plan. In Eastern Nigeria, the educational 
proposals of the plan,, with their emphasis on technical education, were also 
.based on the Ashby recommendations, though it is not clear how the figures for 
Nigeria as a whole ^ven in the Ashby Report were translated in terms of Eastern 
Nigeria's needs. > . - ^ 

Each region's educational proposals were set out in the National Development 
Plan, together with the annual allocations for expenditure over the planning 
period. But it was not made clear ho,w these figures were arrived at, though it 
would seem that the initial financial allocation acted as a ceiling on the scale of 
the proposals. The choice of projects in each region appears to have been made 
by the respective ministries of education through their senior civil servants, though 
the ministries of economic planning have formally the responsibility for the 
preparation of the plan in ctach region. But in the case of Eastem.Nigeria, the 
Ministry of Education, and the executive ministries in general, were encouraged 
to submit proposals of their own to the Ministry of Economic Planning, partly ^ 
because the latter was shoit of competent staff, and partly to encourage smooth 
co-operation between the ministries concerned.^ Similarly, in the North, a newly 
established Ministry of JEconomic Planning had little control over proposals 
submitted by the Ministry of Education. In the West, there seems to have been 
inadequate project analysis by ministries, rdlecting a lack of qualified personnel.^ 

If all these steps appear as very limited exercises in educational planning, they 
should be viewed in the light of the considerable difficulties and obstacles which 
they faced in the different regions. Among these we disoiss below in grejfter detail 
the oppositipn of some iixfluential interests to the idea of government control over 
education, the lack of statistical data, the lack of information on educational 
costs, and the extreme shortage of qualified personnel. 

To take the firsf of these obstacles, some important interests in (he Nigerian 
educational community were unwilling to consider the idea of government control 
over education being extended beyond the traditional role of setting standards to 
be pbserved by the proprietors of schools. Thus in Eastern Nigeria the Dike 
Report stated^ "... the Cathplic mission which owns and controls a little less than 

l.Moorc, op. cit., p. !38. . , * 

l. Wesurn Nigeria Development Plan 1962^8, First Progress Report, ^\b9,dan, Government ^ 

Printer, 1964, pp. 2-5. . ' ^ 

3. Dike Report, op. cit., pp. 44-45. • - ^ 

/ / " * • • 
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50 per cent of the schools in the region and which rec,ei);ed well over £1 milli 
last year from the state tb run these schools, is opposed to state education'. T 
report went on to support this forthright statement with quotations from Catho 
publications The tenor of these was that eatholic opinion was opposed to a 
scheme of rationalization of facilities for primary education, even where th( 
wers wastefuliy duplicated by various voluntary agencies, on the ground that 
might resulf in some Catholic children not having easy access to Cariiolic schoo 
Similarly it was not felt that the provision of religious education in a system' 
state schools was an adequate substitute for existing Catholic education facilitic 
Agam the Ikoku Report stated' there has been a culpable lack co-ordinau 
planning. Governmefit has been content to demand the minimum requirements f 
efficiency while giving the' agencies a blank cheque for educational expansio 
' and * . no one will questioa the right of Government ... to plan a national systc 
of education within the capacity of the national economy to bear', the repo 
went on to call for the amalgamation of uneconomic school units. However tl 
Catholic education secretary, who was a member of the. Ikoku Commission, ft 
obliged to dissociate himself from adherence to these statements, singling out tl 
proposed school amalgamation policy as open to objection.^ In such a climate ( 
opinion meaningful educational planning was difficult to contemplate. 

Ttr parts of the North, there has been very little enthusiasm for any but Moslei 
education, and the main problem consisted in getting the children into the school 
In view of the large measure of Authority exercised' by local rulers in this region, 
was necessary to encourage these Naders to support educational developmen 
This was done by establishing a network of local education authorities, eac 
serviced by a specially trained education officer, in which local dignitaries bjpcam 
members. The preparation stSge of educational planning in the North- Vas'thu 
concentrated on the formulation of local plans at the local levekby the educatio 
officers, naturally subject to the supervision " of the Ministry of Educatio: 

planning unit. , ' • 

Another major obstacle to the preparation of plans was" the lack oT^^tisHca 
mformation In fact, one of the reasons for developing local planning machiner 
in the North V/as to aid the' collection and transmission of local statistica 
information The North has possibly the most useful collection of published dati 
for educational 'planning, though of limited duration. Since 1961, it has beer 
publishing an annual volume entitled, School Statistics of Northern ' Nigeria, late: 
changed to Classes, Enrolments and Teachers in the Schools of Northern Nigeria 
and there was an intention to publish separate data on educational expenditures 
However, ^there was inadequate information on the stock of buildings anc 

l.lkoku'kcport,,op. eft., p. 2. - ' , 

2. Ibid., appendix G. O.r' O ' ' " 
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equipment, or the additions to that stodk, and, above all, no information on the 
size of the population. This last question became a matter of political dispute, and 
lack of information on this subject constituted a major obstacle to educational 
planning. . . • 

In Eastern Nigeria there was also a lack of demographic information, and, m 
addition, the region had nothing to compar<j with the staff and. organization card^ 
of the North, which had to be completed annually by each primary school 
headmaster 'to provide data on teachers, buildings, enrolments, attendance and 
school leavers: Instead, the East made use of the grantMn-aid applications to 
gather data on tlie numbers, salaries and qualifications of teachers and tBte number 
of jpupils in each class. Some effort was being made to collect other data, but their 
processing had becii very slow. The only regular publication containing statistics 
* was the Annual Report of the Ministry of Education, which appealed with a delay 
of two to three years. * 

In Western Nigeria the machinery for the collection of statistics was centralized 
in the statistical division of the Ministry of Economic Planning and Commumty 
^Development. Its publications included an Annual Abstract of Education Statistics. 
This contained dataonnumber5,typesandproprietorshipof educational institutions, 
oh enrolments, numbers and qualifications of teachers,.but".very little on expendi- 
tures for education The main means for the collection.of data were questionnaires 
spnt directly to schools, but the rate of response was not known. The arrangements 
Tor the collection of statistics were to be changed ini 1965, with indi\idual ministries 
taking over responsibility for the collfifijion and dissemination of statistics m 
their rcsgective fields. Thus, a new and research section within the 

Ministry of Education, headed by a curriculum, planning and research officer, 
was to-be responsible for educatipnal^statistics. 

The regions, had varying adminis;^tive arrangements within their ministries 
of education for thfe collection and pr^essing of statistics. That for the West has 
been mentioned above. In the £ast, this task was performed by' the statistics 
^section in the Ministry f Education which, in May 1965, had one US-AID expert 
' anc' two Nigerian assistants under training. In the North, it was carried out by-the^ 
statistics sedtion in the planning d;vision of th^ lltinistry of Education, run by a 
Nigerian trained by a US-AID expert. 

' Apart from iU unceitainty with regard to demographic data, the inadequate 
information on educational costs was frequently stated by officials to be a .major, 
obstacle to the preparation of educadonal plans in Nigeria. It also contributed to 
the difficult relations between ministries of finance.and ministries responsibl^e.fqr .. 
planning It was difficult to predict with any certainty how much finance would-be^' 
available for the period of the National Development Plan, for several reaspns. 
Foreign aid, which^ had been assumed to cover 50 per cent of the capital 
expenditure of the plan, amounted in fact to only 12.3 per cent during the first 
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two years» or 20.9 per cent if the value^ of technical assistance is included.^ In k 
the position^ was even less satisfactory than is suggested by these figures, sii 
donors often offered aid for projects which were not in line with the priorities 
the plan. Another source of finance, the government receipts from export eamin 
can vary considerably in accdrdance with trends on the world's markets, a 
international pricesVm fact declined in recent years. The amount of governmi 
revenue was therefore uncertain, and this made it difficult for ministries ot final 
to guarantee advance support .of projects in the plan. 

But the costing of the projects by the ministries of education was also insu 
ciently detailed. Yheir demands on the ministries of finance tended to 
*opcn-ended!, as, for instance, the Eastern Region's project called *Ashby Rep 
recommendations not elsewhere specified' which accounted for half of the regie 
projected capital expenditure on ^i^ducation under the plan and for well 
80 per cent of recurrent expenditure;; the plan simply stated that detailed reco 
mendations and their cost would be worked out in the course of the plan perio 
Coaversely the finance ministry then lacked criteria for allocating money betw^ 
the projects of different executive ininistries. This not only forces a ministry 
finance to use some, rule of thumb in allocating available finance between ^ 
various executive ministries, but can also delay foreign aid to education, becai 
donors are often unwilling to commit funds without havinjg detailed informati 
on the projects for whicfi these funds are going to be used. , 

Thus the figures set down in the plan for expenditure for e4ucatiQnal projc 
should be considered tentative in the extreme. No doubt, planners find 
difficult to preparc^projects when there is so much uncertainty about the possibil 
of financing them, but neither can ministries ,of finance find it easy to alloc 
funds to projects whose: costing and phasing are inadequate. 

All or most of these difficulties and obstacles in preparing plana were due 
the last resort to one primary cause — the lack of qualified personnel, qualifi 
that is, for planning education. In most cases, the officials who carried out t 
work had had extensive experience as inspectors or principals of educatip: 
institutions, but no experience of planning, of relating the components of an edu 
tional i;/stem together in terms of timing and of stocks and flows, whether 
finance, teachers, pupils or class-room accommodation. The question arises,.. a 
not only in Nigeria, whether educators who have been primarily concerned w 
administering the standards of an educational system can be^ expected to cc 
successfully with the problems involved in planning both quantitative a 
qualitative educational development, or whether a betjer^ solution, where 
possible, wpuld be to entrust such tasks to personnel specifically trained for t 

1. Federal Republ(<fWtTigcri», National Development Plan^ Progress Report 1964^ Lagos, Fed( 
Ministry of Economic Development, 1965, p. 34, 

2. Federation of Nigeria, op. cit., p. 248. 
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"purpose and working in close conjunction with the existing experienced educators. 

In considering the various regions, no' mention was made of the Mid-West. 
This region was ^stabljshed.only in 1963 and subsequently produced a development 
^ plan for the period 1964-68. As far as educational development is concerned, the*^^ 
preparation was rather^different from that of the programmes discussed above. 
An important role was played by the National Manpower Board, which undertook 
a survey to discover the manpower implications of the proposals for development. 
In the light of the findings of the manpower board and in view of the regioji's 
very limited financial resources and almost complete absence of statistical 
information, it was decided to lay the emphasis on qiiaiitative improvements of 
tte existing educational structure so as to ensure the essential manpower 
requird.nefits provided for in the plan. This was to be achieved by extending 
cgovernment-owned educational institutions to every part of the region so that 
they should act as models for private institutions, many of which left much to 
be desired. The projects bore mainly on the improvement and expansion of facilities 
for scientific, technical and vocational education in line with manpower needs. 
Indeed, it may be said that, within the limits of its financial possibilities, the 
Mid-West plan laid a stronger emphasis on education as a prercqmsite for 
economic development than any of the other regions, with particular stress on 
' the quality of education as distinct from mere quantitative expansion. 

As can be seen, the main obstacle to the prepa»*ation of plans in Nigeria was 
the lack of statistical information. Thtf situation has perhaps best been summed up 
by MOore, and his statement with reference to ^he Eastern Nigeria plan for 1962-68 
can be extended to the rest of tlie National Development Plan. 

•It is well to think of the plan as published as a satisfactory first approximation 
—an outline of suggested solutions to roughly defined problems— ^which will 
l?e refined by stages and over time, as more facts become available and as 
experience is gained on the job of working along the directions set by the plan.'^ 

Approval of plans 

When considering the third stage of planning, it may be asked whether this stage 
begins when the planners initially submit a set of proposals for approval and 
continues until a final set of proposals has received political approval and been 
embodied in legislation; or whether the approval stage should be confined to the 
final act of acceptance and legislative sanction, the submission of successive drafts 
and the ensuing discussions between planners and authorities being treated as 
part of the preparation of plans. According to our concept of the plannipg process , 
as a series of successive but overlapping stages, it is clear that the approval stage 

1. Moore, op. cit., p. 1<4. * ^ 
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begins with thi initial submission of proposals and continues until the fi 
proposal's receive approval and legislative sanction. Equally, the preparation st 
docs not stop when the approval stage begins; the two continue togetl 
preparation ceasing only when a set of proposals is accepted by the govcrnrnt 
his on this basis that we shall consider the rather similar methods used for 
approval of both the federal and regional programmes contained in the Natio 
Development Plan. o 

The arrangements at the federal level have already been mentioned previoi 
in connexion with the federal contribution to educational planning, but we si 
refer to them in so far as they affect regional arrangemeirts. 

In the Eastern Region, the first step in.the,approval stage was the considerat 
of the projects b) the Standing Working Party, a group of officials from 
^Ministries of Econonifc Planning, Finance, Works, Comm'iprce, Agriculture, i 
the premier's office, with officials of other ministries as and when ther proj< 
were under discussion. Within this gioup, the Ministry of Economic Planning I 
an advisory and co-ordinating role. The recommendations of the Standing Work 
Party were, then transmitted to the Economic Committee of the governmc 
composed of the ministers of the Cabinet, the permanent secretaries for fina 
and economic planning, ard a representative of the Eastern Nigeria Developm 
Corporation. This committee in turn made its recommendations to the Execut 
Council, the ftnal arbiter. If at this stage there was still disagreement between 
'executive ministry, such as the Ministry of Education, and the Ministries of Final 
aad of EconomiC'Planning, each submitted its views separately. Initially, the b£ 
cr/tcrion for the evaluation of a project was the general availability of finan( 
resqurces, followed by criteri;* of feasibility. This approach was adopted, par 
because of lack of personnel qualified to appraise projects. But, as already; no 
earlier, such an approach makes it difficult to allocate financial resources t< 
project whose costs have not been -Igtermined, and constitutes a serious obsta 
to successful planning. ^-^^ 

The Western Region machinery was similar to that of the East for the appro 
of plans. But in the North, the machinery centred on the Regional Plann 
Committee, the members of which ^ae the ministers of economic planning £ 
of finance, their permanent secretaries, and the premier/s secretary. The meetii 
of this committee were also attended by the official— usually the perman 
secretary of the execUjfive ministry whose projects were under discussion. 

The important element in the Northern Nigeria Ministry of Economic Plann 
was the Economic Planning Unit, whose responsibility was to indicate lo 
committee the policy implications of the proposed projects. In addition, it \ 
to approve any changes in the nature or cost of the projects approved for inclusi 
in the plan. There was an intention to expand this unit by creating a proj 
evaluation team, probably staffed by an engineer, an economist, and a financ 
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expert, which would work primdtily on the evaluation of projects fcr the next 
plan, but also on some carry-over projects, stiiclymi^ their relation to theipriorities 
of the plan and their tecurrent cost implications. This team was expected to 
co-operate closely with the Ministry of Finance, making recomniendations to the 
latter on both capital and recurrent expenditures. It would seem then that the 
executive ministries* such as the Ministry .of Education, could not have as much 
freedom in submitting proposals for any future plan as they probably had in the 
case of the current plan. With such development of central planning machinery, 
the Ministries of Finance and of Economic Planring seemed to be disposed to 
assume a much more active .role in the planning process, 

,The Mid-West Region, possibly benefiting from the experience of the other 
regions, paid special attention to the educational projects in its development plan 
with a view to^ minimizing the huge burden of recurrent expenditure carried by 
'the Eastern and Western Regions. The educational projects were first formulated 
by the Ministry of Education, in consultation with the Ministry of Local 
Government, and then commented upon by the Ministiy of Economic Develop- 
ment in the light of plan priorities and of the availability of resouttcs. However, 
the key body in the formulation of the plan, tfie Economic Planning Committee, 
felt that too much was being proposed for education and, accordingly, an at/ //re- 
working party on Government Expenditure on Educatipn was established to 
consider vvays of pruning the proposals and establishing an order of priorities. 
The working party comprised the secretary and undcr-secretary of the premier's 
office and the permanent secretaries of the Ministries of Education, Finiince, 
Local Government and Economic Development. Its role was to ensure that 
educational proposals were in line with he priorities of the de\elopment plan. 
The final approval was given by the government with the concurrence of the 
Economic Planning Committee, most of whose members also had first-hand 
experience of education owing to the fact that the teaching profession has 
traditionally been the avenue of African, advancement to higher administrative 
posts. . 

The co-ordination of regional and federal planning for the 1962-68 National 
Development Plan took place mainly within the Joint Planning Committee in 
Lagos. The regions also had to ir^form the federal Economic Planning Unit of their 
projected programmes so that (flie necessary Vequirements for foreign exchange, 
and finance in general, could be calculated in advance. Conversely, the unit 
advised the regions of likely changes in the distributable part of ihe federal revenue 
which could affect the ability to finance the regional programmes. 

The actual and projected developments in the Northern and Mid- West Regions 
suggest that efforts were being made to improve the n^achinery for the approval 
of educational proposals. Much would depend; however, on the.quaHncations of 
the personnel involvecf, and their capacity to evaluate projects submitted to them 
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in the context of the rcqi ircments of the plan. In this connexion Clark commc 
unfavourably with reference to the work at theVederal level on the Natio: 
Development Plan.* 

Implementation of plans 

In considering the implementation of educational programmes and projects 
Nigeria, wc are concerned primarily with the personnel and procedures involv 
The disinission of personnel requires that we take account of tlie complex structi 
of control over education in Nigeria. In our brief discussion earlier of the curri 
progress of education in Nigeria, we showed the division of proprietorship 
schools in each rc,?ion between government, local authorities and volunti 
agercies. From this/it/ollows that the contacts between government, the varic 
pfoprietors, the r^Jtwork of local educational administration and the schc 
inspectors, are numerous, and hence it is a complicated mattcr^to elaborate t 
precise nal ir'e of procedures in the implementation stage in Nigerian educatioi 
planning. • , • , 

The Eastern Region , • 

The process of impleniv^ntation d* ired between primary and secondary leve 
and between the three main proprietors, i.e., the voluntary agencies, the lo< 
authorities, and the government. Wc consider first primary eduqatton. 

In the larger voluntary agencies, there was an elaborate hierarchy of offici; 
concerned with education. For example, for the Catholic missions 'there was 
education secretary who acted as liaison between the government and the bishoj 
who\werc the nominal proprietors. Each bishop had a supervisor of schools f 
200 schools in his diocese, and each school had a manager, usually t 
^h priest, who managed one or several schools in the parish. In addition, the 

. a regional Catholic education committee, composed of one priest and o 
layman from each dioces<!,. the priest being usually the supervisor of schoo 
This hierarchy may be shown by Figure 3. 

Key men were the education secretary '>nd the supervisors of schools, bo 
paid by the government. They advised the bishops and gave instructions to«cho 
managers, thu§ acting as j two-way channel of communication. In addition, t 
education secretary, who acted as liaison between the bishops and the governmei 
dealt directly with the principal or senior inspector in the Ministry of Educatic 
on educational matters, and with the chief accountant's office on financi 

I.CIwk,op.cit., pp. 273*4. .l 
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Figure 3» Eastern Region, organization of a voluntary agency (Catholic schools) 

matters. Conversely, ministerial directives concerning the running "^of mission 
schools Were transmitted thrcrugh him. 

In the local authority .school system each xu-ban cr county* council acted as 
proprietor Shit^in its area, with its clerk as manager c»f the schools. The councils 
-iiinctioncd through their eduq^ation committees, anc the key men who acted as 
Htisoa between the committees and the schools uncler , their authority and who 
tr^mitted the decisions of the Ministry of Education were the education 
assistants. However, the peculiar feature of this structure was that the education 
assistants were respopsible not to the Miniitry of Education, but to the Ministry 
ofLocal Government. Their task was to supervise the implementation of directives 
by the schocK vvhilc members of the inspectorate, who were employees of the 
JMinisliy pf education, had the task of checking that such implementation wa^ 
in fact bdng carried out. Such divi^iion of responsibilities was pregnant with 
difficulties and, indeed, the Ministry of Local Government emphasized the need 
ffor education assistants to co-operate with the Lispectoratc instead of iryihg to 
ts$)ume fls duties. However, it would seem difficult to assume responsibility for 
the functioning of the schools without appearing to be carrying out the tasks of 
the inspectpr^e. , . _ _ 

In 1965 new primary schools could be created only by local authorities, the 
voluntary agencies having, been restricted to the establishment of secondary 
schools* Hovtcvcr, focal enthusiasm for education was not matchedfby the ability 
' to collect local taxes, and educational expansion thus often had the result of 
.impairing tHe functioning of other local services.' But if this constituted an 
argument in favour of the Minisjtry of Local Gov ernment being directly concerned 
with the cxpansiQU of primary education (its authcrization was required for the 

t , ; ' ^ ' « 

fJS.W.C Hollsirtd, •Il.ecco* IX^elopments in LocaI Cqvernmeiit fti Etstern Nigeria*, Journal 
of'lM^at Administraftofi Ovefftast London, Janutry 190, p. 13 and ff. 
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^opening of npv^hools), it is not clear why it rather th^n the Ministry of Educ^ti 
should have been concerned with the daily administration of the schools; c 
the *putine' ordering pt school equipif)ent was done under the authority of 
education division ^of^pthe Ministry 6f Local Government. Hence the situation 
which this ministry appeared to play an independent role in the educatioi 
activities of local authorities does not <^^m very logical. If the e^ucati 
assistants had .been under the control of the Ministry of Education, it would hi 
been much easier to harmonize their work with that of the inspectorate. This d( 
not mean that the Ministry of Local Government would have had hp say in si 
matters as the expansion of educational facilities by local auinorities. 

The arrangements with regard to government schools have been ignored abo 
since these schools represented a very small segment of the educational systc 

At the secondary le\el, the system was administered directly by the Minis 
of Education through jts headquarters inspectors (the professional divisio 
i e., the principal and senior inspectors of secondary education jind the inspecti 
for science, English, and commercial subjects. The senior inspector of techni< 
education had the special responsibility of liaison with the Ministry of Woi 
with, regard to the building of government schools. Contact was direct betwe 
the inspectors and the proprietors and principals of secondary schools.. 

The administration of primary education, as it devolved from the ministry' 
the local level, was carried out mainly by the senior assistant inspectors, w 
were deputies to the zonal inspectors. They replaced, in 1964, the senior provinc 
education officers who, had been in charge ofthe local administration of educatic 
which thus became the responsibility of the* inspectorate. The main task of t 
senior assistant inspectors was the administration of the grants-in-aid syste 
within their area, and in this they wq.re aided by two audit offices, staffed 
executive officers, which worked in the field and also audited the accounts 
school managers. The senior assistant inspectors were responsible to t 
principal and senior inspectors of primary education based in the ministry. 

As can be seen from this description, ihe various channels for the implemc 
tation of educational decisions— which reflected the various interests in t 
educational system—formed a disjointed structure which was conducive to 
loose and lin^ited government control o\er education, the mechanism was compl 
and tended, therefore, to be inefficient. Such inefficiency encouraged fr'eque 
failures in the implementation of educational decisions. , iv 

We now examine in more detail the role of Ihe inspectorate in the implemc 
tation process, bearing in mind that this was only one of its tasks. ^ 

The inspectorate could be di\id^into two parts, the headquarters and tl 
field staffs, and, broadly speaking, the latter was responsible for primary educatio 
while the former dealt witfi secondary education. The main task ofthe inspectora 
consisted in criticism of malpractices and encouragement of initiative in tl 
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• schools. In the process, checks could be made on the implementation of educational 
decisiohs concerning the expansion and improvement of the educational system. 
Thus, sepi from the viewpoint of proprietors and teachers, there were both 
positive 'and negative aspects to the role of the^ inspectorate. This needs to be 
emphasized because there is a popular im^ge among teachers, and not only in 
Nigeria, that the inspector is primarily a restrictive influence on the educational 
system, less an agency of change than a means of discipline. If this emphasis can 
be made clear then, aside from forn?al duties such as the administration of tests 
for teachers, the inspectors can report on the implementation of;both quantitative 
and qualitative improvements of education, and encourage these where they are 
lagging, commend the initiatives of energetic teachers,, inspire or even reprimand 
the less efficient. Thus, the inspector has a very significant role to pfay in the 
modernization of ah educational system. Because of the local knowledge which 
he acquires through systematic visfe to the schools, he is also well qualified to 
advise the ministerial planners on the relevance of their proposals to local condi-- 
tionsand-to make suggestions for appropriate modifications. Table 5 below shows 
the distribution of the field inspectors between the different provinces, derived 
from Ministry of Education data. 

The actual in.spection of primary schools was carried out by the inspecting 
assistants, who stayed for a period in each district. They were, therefore, the.main 
link between the teachefs and the authorities. The grade II Gunior) qssistant would 
•usually have a grade I teaching certificate and about ten years. of teaching 
experience. After some five years of service, he could expect to be promoted to 

Table 5. Field inspectors in 1964 ' ' " • ^ 



Senior 



> . " Zona! ftssistioi 

inspccidrs inspectorj 



i^bakaliki^ 



Annang^ i 

Calabar^ _ 
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JEnugu I ' 
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Onitsha I | 
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Ogoja^ 



Owerri I ' j 

Umahia i r i 

Uyo* I I 

Yenagoa^ • ' _ 
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1:1032 
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1:839 
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1:1158 


— ,"4 


^ I 


1:521 



1. j^e zonaf inspector in AbaktHkJ wm, also responsibfe for Oiojt province 

2. Thc zona inspector in Uyo was also responsibPc for Annang and Calabar provinces 
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•grade I, which invoked more varjed work, such 'as conducting grade II teach 
tests* But beyond this,. there was no provision for promotion to the idtili 
assistant inspector. 

fhc coverage of prima^ry. schools by inspecting assistants was considerab 
improved but, as the above figures show^ there were still significant local variation 
However, the provinces which appear^ tp b^ well served may be those whe 
communic^tioniv were difficult and, hence, where more personnel were requin 
to cafry out inspections with comparable frequency/ 

All the higher ranks, from assistant inspector upwards, had to be graduate 
. often with training outside Nigeria, and also had to have experience in one of tl 
few government schools or training colleges. But some of them had liTfle tcachii 
.experience and were quite young. ' v \ . 

Thus, the field inspectorate did not offer a unified carccr pattern, there w^as 
break^between inspecting assistants ,<ind the higher ranks. As a result, the field 
recruitment to the^jigher ranks was very narrow^ and those Vith most teachii 
experience were less likSl>' to be eligible. To jump 'thq gap an inspcctinjg assista 
would have required both a degree an4. a period pf employment in ofte of the fc 
government, institutions. This .serious curb on the career of the inspectji 
assistants tended to lessen their effecjiveness through discouraging the .b( 
teachers from recruitment. It also me;ant that they often had to work und 
superiors who were less experienced than they were, a situatioii that was st 
further exacerbated by the ministry's action in some instances of appointing t 
less successful government school teachers to positions in the inspectorate in 
endeavour to improve the'^functioning of the schools. 

It remains to examine further the duties of the senior ran||^s of the inspectora 
The assistant inspector was in ch^r^e of in§pec,ti2)n of primary schools by t 
^ inspecting assistants and the senior assistant inspector was concerned wi 
administration rather than inspection.. The highest rank in the field inspectors 
was the zonal inspector, equivalent to an inspector in the ministry. Apart^frc 
general administrative duties as the head of the field irispectorate in an arek, t 
particular task of the zonal inspector was the inspection of secondary educatii 
It shoUid be noted, however, that unlike the situation at the primary level, t 
expansion of secondary education had not been matched by a correspondi 
expansion of the inspection machinery* described below. , 

The principal inspector (secondary) and hi^ staff in the ministry arranj 
inspections of secondary schools \vith the zona} inspectors. But this procedi 
^ was prov ing le^ and less efficient, because of the incre^lsc in the number of scho 
and their increasingly diverse locations, the lack of personnel, and their lack 
qualifications for the task. The ministry officials brought together an ad hoc tej 
for the inspeution of a particular School. However, in i^oing this, apart fn 
themselves they chose to draw only on the very limited pool of cxpcrienc 
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teachers in the government sccondaiy schools, and not on the far larger number 
of equally qualified people available from voluntary agency schools. Also the zonal 
inspectors frequently lac^ccd extensive teaching experience, so were not well 
qualified to inspect Hence graduate teachers, especially in thetnajority of voluntary 
agency schools, resisted inspection, as bringmg to bear the influence of a minority 
of the profession, and sometimes a relatively unqualified minority at that. Except 
' when secondary schools applied for a grant-in-aid, inspection ^as not systematic— 
this is an aspect of the ministry's activities which seemed unplanned, or at least 
which had been overtaken by the expansion of the system. 

Another important duty of the 2:onal inspector was the presentation of an - 
annual report to the Minii^ry of Education on the work performed by his staff, 
but It is not known wha: notice the' ministry took pf these reports. The zonal 
inspector was ^ also responsible for improving the performance of his staff, 
particularly with a view to making inspections more rigorous.* 

At headquarters, the inspectorate numbered fifteen officials in May 1965, but 
their duties embraced much rtiore tfian inspection. In fact, they were the main 
body of administrators. concerned professionally with education, carrymg a heavy 
load of administrative and policy-making functions. The Dike Report criticized 
this situation and suggested that the inspectorate should ht concernfed prijnarily 
wlthjnsppction and not with administration,^ ' 

Thi Norther^ Region 

From the povit of view of implementation, the ' most Ymportant agency in the 
Northerr ►.egion was the planning division of the Ministry of Education. Its 
title suggests^ that its primary function was the preparation of plans, but in fact 
the division was created after 1962 and has, therefore, been involved mainly in 
the implementation of the educational proposals of the current development plan, 
Figure 4 (page 292) shows the structure of the Ministry of Education. 

The inspectorate and planning divisions were those concerned with planning, 
the other divisions having mainly ^administrative functions. These two divisions 
co-operated closely with each other, and some of the staff of the planning 
division came from the inspectorate. The two divisions often produced joint 
reports for higher^ officials, so that the views of the inspectorate could Ibe said 
to permeate the work of the planners, and vice-versa. 

The planning division was headed by a planning ^and development officer. 
Under him were the statistical and , finance oflTicers, and below them three 
planning officers concerned respectively with primary education and thedevelop- 



1. Dike Report, op. cit., p. 38. 
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mthi of local education authorities, secondary education and .teacher training, 
and technical assistance to education. 

The officef concerned with primary education"dealt, in particular, with staff 
and organizational cards and a Uniccf scheme for aid to primary education 
in the region. The staff and organization cards were completed annually by all 
primary school headmasters and provided data on teachers, buildings, enrolments, 
attendance and school leavers. It was on the basis of these .cards that the local 
authority education officers drew up loqal authority educational development 
plans, whether for a new tocaf education authority or within a native ajithority 
development plan (in pases where a native authority ha'^ not yet established a 
local education authority), and the officer in the ministry evaluated the plans 
aifd approved , them or recommended modifications. Because ot their close 
connexion with local authority plans the cards were the responsibility of the. officer 
dealing with primary education and. not of the statistics officer. Previously, the 
work of this officer was concentrated on the collection of data, but as loc^ 
authority plans became more widely operative, it was increasingly concerned 
with the evaluation aiid appr^al of these plans, 'he Unicef project consisted 
in the allocation of teaching materials, mostly visual aids for teachers, to primary 
schools throughout the region. 

1 he officer concerned \Yith secondary education and teacher training, planned 
theit buildings and equipment, in the case of government facilities, in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Works. The preparation of capital requirements far new 
projects, and estimates of recurrent expenditure, were made in co-operation with 
the division's finance officer. The allocation of new facilities at this level was 
governed by regional needs and availability of resources rather than local claims. 
With regard to technical education, the inspectors concerned advised on manpower 
requirements, the planning division being concerned only with the provision of 
the necessary facilities. For^ other types of secondary education, estimates of 
growth were made by the stastistics officer. 

The officer responsible for foreign aid arranged the absorption of Peace Corps 
and other expatriates into the teaching foice and also had to plan requirements for 
such jJersonneL Also, in consultation with the Ministry of Establishment^ and 
Traming, he made arrangements for the sending of educational personnel abroad 
. forfurthertrainlng. Up to l965.the,work ofthis officer w!^s concerned with technical 
assistance rather than financial aid, and was, therefore, perhaps more adminis- 
trative in character than that of the other members of the planning division. 

The work of the statistics officer was discussed previously and requires little 
further explanation beyond saying that he was concerned to a greater extent than 
any other meni^ber of the division with the preparation of future plans as distinct 
from the implementation of current plans. * v 

The finance officer dealt with the costing, both capital and recurrent, of 
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educational proposals, Fbr this purpose, he co-operated with the Ministr 
Local Government in connexion with thc^ grants made by that ministry to 1 
authorities, and with the Ministry ofVinance with regard to the resources li 
to be available for educational expenditure. 

• The structure of the planning division, with indications of how the worl 
all the officials concerned drew on each other, is shown in Figure 5. 

In principle, the planniitg and development officer was involved in both 
preparation of future plans and the implementation of current plans. Howe 
the latter was by far the most important part of the work of the division, an 
was probably for this reason that the staff of the inspectorate division waj 
closely involved in the work of the planning division, though the inspectoi 
also had an important role in the preparation of future plans, for it was on tl 
progress reports that subsequent planning would be based. 

Apart from the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Local Government 
the most closely invplved in the implementation of educational plans.- It l 
over-all responsibility for the finances of local authorities. Accordingly it author] 
them to devote 20 per cent of annual recurrent expenditure to education, \ 
35 per cent of capital expenditure. Given these proportions, eaucation represcn 
the largest single head of expenditure by local authorilics. The ministry 
concefned to achieve a surplus on recurrent revenue, in order to establish a rese 
to finance capital expenditure. However, this endeavour was not entirely success) 
apparently because of the inability of many local authorities to collect tl 
revenues, with the result that local autHority capital expenditure on education \ 
curtailed below the levels proposed in the local authority plans. This in i\ 
would curtail the implementation of other aspects of these plans. 

The Ministry of Education assisted the implementation of both capital a 
recurrent aspects of local authority plans. It provided a. capital grant of £350 i 
. class-room,^ and Jhcfe was also the system of grants-in-aid to cover recurn 
* Costs, in. which teachers' salaries wcre.the largest item. However, the provision 
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the capital grants presupposed th^ the local authority concerned would also make 
its contribution, which as mentioned above was frequently* the bottle-neck to 
implementation. . ^ . . " • 

Local authority plans, vyhich concerned only primary education, had to 
?iccord with the over-all planning objectives of the Ministry of Education, but . 
required, in addition, the approval of the Ministry of Local Goveinme|it, since the 
latter was the final authority with regard to local authority expenditures. Such 
arrangements seemed liable, to constitute, a potential source of intej-ministerial 
conflicts, because the two ministries used different criteria in evaluating educational 
proposals, cf. local authorities; the Ministry of Education viewed such proposals in 
the context of educational objectives, the Ministry of Local Govcrnnicnt'in the 
light of total expenditure by local authorities. ' , \ ' 

The possibilities for conflict were likely ,to grow as more native authorities 
set up local education authorities which produced educational plans indepen- 
dently of the native authority development plans (hitherto, the l<\tter contained 
a section relating to education). This was because, under the new system^ the 
educational plans would b.e submitted directly to ihe Ministry of Education instead 
of being forwarded through the Ministry of Local Government, but the latter 
would still keep the control of the native authorities' financial outlays on 
education. Hitherto, inter^ministerial conflict^ had beea avoided by means of 
frequent informal contacts, but it remaiaed to be seen whether this would continue 
Xo be the case in view of the apparent shift in ministerial authority over education 
ai the local level. s 

An example of how this issue might suddenly come to a head was provided by 
the impact of the salary increases awarded to local officials by the Morgan 
Commission,* Jhese disrupted tlie plans of the local authorities by absorbing 
much of their revenue, and thus called in question the validity of long-term 
projectiohs of financial outlays oa educational projects. When ,§hort-term needs 
of daily administration come into conflict with long-term needs of planning, the 
former are likely to prevail, and then the Ministry of Education's requirements 
for the support of a local educational plan over a period of years would be 
overridden by the Ministry of Local Government's more immediate requirement 
for the smooth functioning of local administration. 

Although primary educatipn was an important joint concern with the lyiinistry 
of Local Government, secondary education and teacher training were the direct 
and exclusive responsibility of the Ministry of Education, As over of the 
, secondary grammar schools and teachcr%aining institutions were run by voluntary 
agencies, the relations between the latter and the ministry were an important 

' l.>Iigcria. Federal Ministry o( Informsiiion, Report of the Comnusston on the Review of Wages^ 
Salar} and Conditions ofSeruic of the Junior Employees ofMie Governments of the Federation 
and in Private Estabilshmentj^ 1 963^64 ^ Lagos, 1964. 
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factor in the implementation of government policies at the secondary level ' 
voluntary Agencies have not been dealt with in connexion with primary educati 
Since, under the 1964 Education Law, they were in effect being gradually exclui 
from operating primary schools, thovgh retaining specific rights with regard 
their religious interests. 

The key figures in the relations between the government and the volunt 
agencies at the secondary level were the twp education secretaries, one of wh 
acted for the Catholic agencies, and the other for the Protestant agenci 
Northern Education Advisory .Council, composed of various denominatio 
members, each of which had a secretary of its own. The secretaries were paid 
the government and acted in a liaison and advisory capacity between the govc 
ment and the proprietors, usually the local bishops. Their work exemplified i 
significance of good personal relations in thelfunctioning of educational planni 
in the North; the close contacts established between the two sides were in contr 
with the experience of the East. 

A voluntary agency wishing to .open a new secondary school had to get I 
permission of the Ministry of Education, and the education law stipulated t 
'conditi|»s to be fulfilled before permission woul^ be granted. The agency th 
went a^ad with building, and in this context it is interesting that a survey undi 
taken by the Ministry of Works showed that school-building costs of the agenc 
were much lower than those of the government. One possible reason for t) 
would be the willingness of commercial entrepreneurs of a given denominatio 
to work more cheaply under the auspices of that denomination, and another t 
community spirit which often pervaded the building of denon.Jnational schoc 
and led to the provision of free or cheap labour. 

The design requests of the Ministry of Education for new government schoc 
or extensions to the existing ones went in the first instance to the permanc 
secretary of the Ministry of Works, who forwarded them to the chief architac 
Low-cost standard designs were available, but projects based on foreign aid oflt 
contained stipulations which prevented their use. The costing was carried out I 
the quantity surveyor's section at the Ministry of Works, and the complet< 
designs were then sent back to the Ministry of Education for approval. 

Apart from the Ministries of Education, of Local Government, and of Work 
a number of other ministries were involved, though to a much lesser extent, 
the implementation of educational plans, usually with regard to the training ( 
manpower in the field of their operations, e.g., nurseaby thp Ministry of Hcaltl 
agricultural assistants by the Ministry of Agriculture, BuUhcrc^was no establishc 
machinery for co-operation with the Ministry of Education Jn such instance 
personal contacts with inspectors of tQchnical and rural education usually ensurir 
^ the necessary linkages, and perhaps Ministry of Education representation o 
1)oards of governors. In many^ cases, the scale of requirements '^as so muc 
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larger than the financial and physical facilities available that any attempt to relate 
the training effort to manpower requirements was meaningless, and the principal 
ain was to makf the best possible use of ^uch facilities as were available and of 
the ne3¥ ones coming into operation. 

As In the other regions, the anangements for inspection of education were 
different for the primary and secondary levels. At the primary level, there was 
devolution on a provincial basis, each provincial inspector having under him a 
number of assistant inspectors in relation to the school population and ihp 
territorial distribution of the schools. At the secondary level, inspection was 
carried out by the inspectors from the Ministry in Kaduna. Table 6 below shows 
tlie distributi6n of the inspecting personnel for primary education by provinces, 
derived from the then available figures. 

The development plan provided for a provincial inspector and a provincial 
education secretary for each province, and Table 6 shpws how nearly the 
target was achieved in the case of the inspectors. But in the case of assistant 
mspcctors the picture was very different and, indeed, much worse than the figures 
in the tabic might suggest. In the first place, the target figures in the table related 
to the school population as it was in 1964, whereas primary education was to be 
considerably expanded. Secondly, this expansion would be most concentrated in 
the provinces with the lowest current enrolnents, i.e., provinces such as Bornu, 
Katsina, Sardauna and Sokoto, which had almost reached the target for assistant 
inspectors. Hence the target figures must be considered as totally inadequate to 

Table 6. Northern Nigeria: inspectors for primary education 



Provincial Inipecton 



Assistant inspectors 



Provioc* * 



October 
19^ 



April 
1965 



October 
1964 



April 
196.5 



Tarict for 
assistant inspectors 
(allowing >1 for 
every 5,000 of the 
school population 
in 1964) 



Adamtwt 


1 


' l. 


2 


3 ^ 


4 


Bauchi 






2^ 


1 


6 


Benue 




1 


3 


3 


16 


Bornu 




1 


6 


5 


4 


liorin' 


1 




3 


3 


9 


Kabba 


1 


• 1 


3 


3 


11 


Kano 


1 


1 


4 


4 


8 


Katsina 






3 * 


3 


3 


Niger 


' 1 




4 


3 


4 


Plateau 


1 


1 


3 


3 * 


8 


Sardauna 


1 


1 


2 


2 • 


•2 


Sokoto 




1 


4 


3 


• 4 


Zaria 


1 


1 


3 


3 


8 


-Kaduna 


1 


1 


1 


1 . 


' 2 



•ounCE Mlniitry of ISduution, Kaduna 
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future needs. Nor is tlie figure of 5,000 school population per assistant inspcc 
a low one in view of the sfiialF average size of the schools, their remoteness, a 
th^ paucity of transport facilities. 

The assistant inspectors were in most cases grade I or grade II teachers 
had had sufficient teaching experience to become headmasters. In principle ct 
covered q^ne of the constituent native auChority^ areas in a province, but owi 
to differencies^ in the size of school populations and the areas to be covered t 
was not rigidly a^dhcred to. The provincial insj[)cctors were not npmi41y.>n-aduat 
but were expected t^ be better qualified than grade 1 teachew. 

The inspectorate at the ministry comprised, apart from the chief inspeci 
and hi! deputy, ^•eftior inspectors and subject inspectors. The former were disi 
buted lictwccn primary, secondary technical education, teacher training, a 
women's educ^jo^. The special post for women's education, which cut across 1 
other types of education, was felt to be necessary in view of the position of gi 
in a develoj- Moslem society. The nxunbcr of subject inspectors for seconds 
education, > were responsible for inspectiQ^ of the region's secondary schoc 
was liable to fluctuate because of the custom of employing them temporarily 
other positions in the ministry whenever the necessity arose. In May 1965 th( 
were subject inspectors for English, mathematics, chemistry, technical subjec 
arts and crafts, domestic science, nural science and Arabic studies. The qualificatio 
required were a degree, a teaching certificate, and extensive teaching expcrienc 
most if not all of the posts were occupied by expatriates, and this situation seem 
unlikely to change in the near future. 

A particularly important aspect of inspection at the secondary level was t 
attention paid to the English language, since ability in English largely gover 
performance in other $ubjccts. As secondary education facilities expand, it cov 
be necessary to devolve inspection duties in this subject to territorial entities 
order to ensure a propef coverage. A similar problem could arise with regard 
other subjects. The then current arrangements with the centralization of inspccti< 
at Kaduna were viable, but with the expansion of secondary education, the numb 
of subject inspectors would have to be at least doubled, since a territorial devolutic 
would require at least two teams instead of one to cover the region. 

Thq Northern Region published a handbook for the guidance of inspcctoi 
stressing their twofold role, to act as a channel for the ipread of education 
improvements and to check on the implementation of policies. With regard 
these functions, it should be noted that although the inspectors were employe 
of the regional government, while the key figures in local administration, the loc 
education officers, were employees of their local authorities, this did not ma 
that the government had no control over local education officers. A nati^ 
authority desiring to attain the status of a local education authority was requin 
by the education law to send its candidatc.for the post of education officer f( 
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training to the educational administration course at Zaria run by the ministry.^ 
The ministry was thus able to ens\ire that education officers learnt what the 
ministry expected them to do, that they acquired the right approach and became, 
as it w^re, the ministry's agCRt within the local education authority.* 

To sum up, it would seem that the North had a more integrated machinery 
for implementation than* the East, mainly because of the relatively stronger 
position of the Northern Ministry of Education. I-o^entially weak aspects of this 
implementation machinery were the inspection of primary education and the 
possibility of frictions between the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Local Government. ' 



The Western Region 

Planned educational expansion in tliis region dates from the commitment to 
universal free primary education in 1952, and accordingly there is longer 
experience of the implementation of educational planning. Before the introduction 
of universaljree primary education in 1955, school inspections were a rare occur- 
rence, but the need for them became urgent with the great expansion of facilities 
and the consequent rise in the number of ' ^ade^uatcly trained teachers. However, 
the proprietoijs, who were operating inspection services themselves, objected to 
goverpioent control of inspection, and in addition the Ministry of Establishments 
wo^ild liOi agree to the necessary expansion of Ministry of Education staff. As 
an alternative, the Ministry oT Education advanced funds to voluntary agencies to 
enable them to recruit school supervisors who would act as inspectors, but the 
results were not encouraging and the scheme had to be curtailed. This inadequacy 
of the inspection system was one of the factors contributing to the widespre^ 
fall in standards after the introduction of universal free primary education. 

Thus a failure in implementation was largely due to administrative failures 
which, in turn, had their origins in the multiplicity of interests endeavouring to 
control the educational system. However, in other respects the regional government 
did achieve a degree 9f competence in educational planning which was not attained 
until much later elsewhere in the country. The maintenance of the universal 
primary education scheme, at whatever cost, was a considerable planning 
achievement, greatly helped by the care taken to achieve co-operation with the 
voluntaQT agencies whenever feasible.^ Subsequently the Western Region experi- 
enced serious political and economic difficulties; the spljtting off of the Mid- West 
Region in August 1963 had the unfortihate effect of increasing the Western 

v> 

l.In this connexion, sec J.F. Thornley, The Planning of Primary Education Northern Nigeria^ 

(pp. 201*242 of this volume)* 
2. See Dviid B. Abcrnethy, *Nigeria\ in^ David G. Sctnlon (ed.), Churchy State and Education 

in Africa, New York, 1966, pp. 220-24. 
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Region's dependence on cocoa revenues for its income a; a time of falling wor 
prices for this product. Thus the government was fated witi\a crippling burden 
subsidies to the cocoa farmers. After the separation of tiic Mid-West, politic 
unrest continued as competing parties struggled for control of the governmer 

^ backed by various factions outside the region. In these conditions, the evaluati( 
of the implementation process during the development plan period according 
normal administrative criteria becomes somewhat academic, particularly when tj 
legal requirement ;a maintain free primary education is seen against the bac 
ground of Uie- population explosion. 

During the Qrst year of the regional development plan (1962-63), actiial capit 
expenditure exceeded the planned figure by about 50 per cent.* Instead of tl 
£250,(500 originally scheduled, almost £2 million were spent on tcacher-trainii 
colleges, all cf it on advanced' teacher-training colleges, no new action apparent 
ha\ ing been taken towards overcoming the inadequacy offoimary school teachci 
Similarly, the allocation for secondary grammar schools was exceeded, but most > 
it went for a single comprehensive school established with US-AID assistanc 
Conversely, ho money was spent on handicraft and trade centres. Consequentl 
capital expenditure in the next year had to be reduced to £934,000 compared, wii 
the £2 54 million scheduled.^ Political factors werq commonly claimed to play s 
important role in the implementation of educational projects,, politicians ^trivir 
to be associated with popular projects rather than those ju^iificd on^ducation 

. grounds. ' - e 

For the local administration of education the region was divided into four zone 
each containing approximately 1,000 primary schools of al] types which can 
under the control of a priiidpal inspector of education, who w^as both the hea 
of the inspectorate and in charge of administration of primary education in h 

^ zone. Below this le\el, each local authority had a local education advise 
usually an experienced teacher who acted as^school supervisor (the chief educa tic 
officer envisaged by the regional education law), and was apparently ^responsib 
to the zonal principal inspector, who in turn act.ed as a channel between tl 
Ministry of Education and the local authorities, and thus occupied a key ro 
with regard to both inspection and the implementation of educational decision 
The Ministry of Lqcal Government also played a significant role in the impleinei 
tation process, since it provided annual grants to local education authorities f< 
recurrent expenditure (£10 per teacher* and Ss.^pcr child), though apparently tji 
Ministry of Education retained the sole control of the policicb of local educ£ 

tion authorities. ^ ^ 

< ' *■ 

However, this did not add up to a well-organised administrative machine,vfc 

/ * 0 . * * ^ 

* r> * , 

1. Wtsttrn Nigeria Development Phn 1962-68... t op. cit.» p. 34,''tablc II, 

2. Federal Republic of Nigeria, National J)evelopmtrtt Plak^..^ op. cit., p. 172, tabid. 
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many of the local education authorities were too small to function effectively/ 
^nd apparently no special training was given to their advisers. The zonal principal 
inspectors were^ too few to overcome such handicaps. 

The inspectorate consisted of five grades — principal inspector, senior inspector, 
senior inspecting assistant, and inspecting assistants grades I and II. Principal 
and senior inspectors had io%c graduates, the former with eight years' teaching 
experience, the latter with four years. Senior inspecting assistants were mostly 
gradel teachers with about twenty years' experience of primary teaching, assistantsi 
were grade I teachers with five years' teaching experience, and assistants II could 
be newly qualified grade I teachers. The inspectorate operated from the four zonal 
centres — CJyo^badan, Akure and IjebuOde — each of which had its zonal principal 
. inspector, a Senior inspector and a senior inspecting assistant. The distribution 
of assistants I and II within each zone endeavoured to reflect the urban concen- 
tration of the primary school population, an effort having been made to establish 
* the zones so that each should contain abouLL^XX) primary schools. The graduate 
inspectors also had charge of the secondary schools in their area. 

The region's annual financial estimates prov ided in recent years for five principal 
inspectors, thirteen senior inspectors, eight senior Inspecting assistants, fourteen 
inspecting assistants I a.id ninety- two inspecting assistants II, but it was not 
possible to establish the extent to which this establuhment was filled. It was not 
therefore possible to evaluate the functioning of the inspectorate. 



The Mid- West Region * 

The recent emergence of the Mid-We^t as an autonomous region and the even more 
recent advent of its development plan (published in 1965) make any discussion of * 
implementation procedures an, academic exercise./. However, it m^jiy be useful to 
review existing machinery as an indication of the prospects for possible future 
activity in this context. The local educational administration was similar to that 
o£ the Western Region. However, suggestions .were made for the setting-up of 
newMocal education authorities, more independent of other local government 
affairs than hitherto,* aivd with greater participation of voluntary agencies. 

As shown in Table 7, the inspectorate was almost up to establishment, but the 
figures were deceptive 'because many of the Inspectors could not perform their 
duties owing to the fack of transport facilities and! their periodic allocation to 
other tasks, e.g., the collection of census^data. In any case, the ministry had so far 
made little \xs6 of inspectors as a feed*back mechanism from below. 

The senior inspectocs had to be graduates with teaching experience, the senior 
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Table 7. The field inspc<^orate in the Mid-West Region. 1955 





Present 
establishment 


Present 
staffins 


Proposed 
establishment 


Senior inspectors of education 
Senior inspectors (secondary) ^' 
Senior inspecting assistants 
Inspecting assistants (grade I) 
Inspecting assistants (grade 11) 


2 

4 
10 
34 


1 

3 
9 

34 


•8 

3 

^ 4 
16 


aouRCi Mlnutiy of Educalion, Bcnm 



inspecting assistants grade I teachers with extensive teaching experience, and the 
inspecting assistants at least grade II primary teachers. The proposed additions 
to the establishment would have enabled a senior inspector to be stationed in each 
district to act as the ministry's spokesman and source of information with regard 
to primary education, while three other senior inspectors would deal with 
secondary education. 



Reviewing procedure 

Thio ^tage of the planning process hitherto hardly received any serious consideration 
in Nigeria Since there were no comprehensive national educational plans, but 
rather educational f pmponents of federal and regional development plans, and 
these still far from realization, any specific machinery for their review seemed 
premature, particularly in view of the scarcity of manpower available for such an 
extra task There are, however, two topics relevant to the reviewing procedure 
which will be discussed briefly-the progress reports on the national development 
plan and the potential role of the inspectorate in the review of educational plans. 

The progress rcports,*which were the responsibility of the federal and regional 
economic planners, gave an account of the progress achieved in the realization of 
projects during each financial year, and the federal report also stated the amount 
of resources available for the implementation of the projects. But the regional 
reports, whenever they indicated a failure to achieve targets, did not generally 
make proposals for re-phasing the implementation of projects, and this was a 
significant omission. 

The inspectorate in each of the regions had, among other duties, that of 
reporting on local observance of ministerial instructions and, as such, it could 
have been trained to perform the task of a local review agency for implementation, 
though this might require expansion of its personnel. 

There were thus two actual or potential channels for the reviewing procedure, 
one central and the other local.' What seemed to be lacking was an intermediate 
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channel able to collate and relate local reports to regional or national targets and 
to make informed recommendations for further implementation. It may be that 
certain officials in the ministries of education were already doing this kind of 
work as part of their duties, but it did not appear "that anybody was officially 
charged with this task. Perhaps the advisory boards attached to the niinistr> of 
education woiJd have been an appropriate body to perform such a task, or perhaps 
a new body could have been created for this purpose. 
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Conclusion 



This study has examined some of Nigeria's recent experience of educationa 
planning. A number of points arise out of this examination, and the principles 
implicit in these are relevant to the improvement of educational planning not only 
in Nigeria, but in many other countries as well. 

At the beginning of Chapter 3 we established a simple theoretical framework 
for the discussion of educational planning experience in the regions of Nigeria. 
This enabled us to isolate the different major activities in the educational planning 
process, with specific reference to the 1962-68 National Development Plan, and 
to examine each region's progress in each of these activities. With the period of the 
plan only half-elapsed at the time of examination this was obviously a tentative 
exercise The choice of this period possibly favours the North, and certainly our 
observations tended to suggest that in 1965 this was the region of Nigeria with the 
most active commitment to the use of planning techniques and procedures as an 
aid to its further educational development. However, it must also be recognized 
that the particular educational problems of the North at that time were perhaps 
more suited to the use of planning procedures than the contemporaneous problems 
of other regions— i.e., from the viewpoint of planning, it is probably easier to 
concentrate on expanding an educational system than on upgrading it, though of 
course this is not to imply that any part of Nigeria was preoccupied with either of 
these endeavours to the exclusion of the other. 

In any case Nigeria is a difficult country for which to make such an evaluation 
of the educational planning process. A federation of not many years' standing 
which was undertaking a pioneering planning exercise, and in which some of the 
potentially most significant elements of the planning machinery had scarcely 
become operational when the plan was published (see Chapter 2),.provides_a very, 
complex case In addition, during the years under consideration one part of the 
country was undergoing serious economic and political difficulties which mterfcred 
with its ability to carry out planned policies., Thus our conclusions must be 
tentative, and subject to the influence of the above observctions. 
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However, taking into account also the point made in the introduction about 
the influence on any such comparison of the different levels of educational progress 
in the regions, the following conclusions can be drawn from the study. 
P A federal structure of government makes planning a much more complex 
operation The nature of this complexity is of course dependent on the precise 
federal structure in the country under study. In Nigerians case the predominantly 
regional responsibility for education Q^isted in conjunction with a considerable 
federal control over sources of government revenue. Thus the division between 
spending and revenue-earning ministries, in which education falls squarely 
among the former, was made more complicated by the division of levels of 
government Behind this lies the more ^^eneral point that any planning process 
is more complicated when it has to pajs through a more complex planning 
machinery. 

2. A major determinant of the content of any educational plan is the previous 
educational history of the area to be planed. Thus in Northern Nigeria the 
previous comparative absence of educational development limited the possible 
pace of further development because pf, for instance, the absence of teachers 
for an enlarged educational system. Similarly in the southern regions the previous 
rapid development of primary education had created such a burden o|recurrent 
expenditure that the further development of other educational levels was limited 

• by shortage of finance. 

3. The scarcity of pcrsoni^j:! with training as planners impaired the. preparation of 
plans, e g , in Western Nigeria earlier during the preparation for universal 
primary education, and elsewhere later in adequately preparing and costing 
projects. 

4. One of Nigeria's greatest difficulties lay in the comparative lack of statistical 
data, the machinery to collate them, and the personnel to interpret them.^ 
As was noted in the course of Chapter 3, it appeared to be the Northern Region 
which had taken the most active s:eps towards the overcoming of this difficulty. 

5. At the stage of implementation of planning there was a lack of recognition of 
the possibility of using the inspectorate in a more positive way as an agency 
for i)lan implementation, or at least, if this possibility had been recognized it 
was 'not being followed up actively. ' 

These conclusions lead us to reiterate the criteria for the evaluation of progress 
in planning which we set out in the introduction, but this time as principles to be 
observed in attempting to improve planning performance. 

1. Regular collection and processing of relevant data for planning, 

2. Training and permanency of planning personnel. 

I Thus it is noteworthy that W F Stolpcr. the original head of the federal Economic Planning 
unit, entitled a book substantially based on his Nigerian experience Planning without Facts. 
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3. Phasing and costing of educational proposals within the context of other 
government expenditures so that the agencies concerned, such as the economic 
planning unit and ministry of finance, can see them as such and provide for 
their implementation. 

4. Development of procedures and personnel for the implementation of plans and 
review of their progress. 
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HEP book list 



The following books, published by Uncsco/IIEP, are obtainable from the Institute or 
' from Unesco and its national distributors throughout the wcjrld: 

Educational development in Africa (1969. Thrw volumes, containing eleven Afncah re- 
search monographs) , . • 

Educational planning: a bibliography (1964) 

Educational planning: a directory of training and research institutions (1968) 
Educational planning: an inventory of major research needs (1965) 
Educational planning in the USSR (1968) 

Fundamentals of educational planning (series of b<}oklets, full current list available on 
request) 

Manpower aspects of educational planning (1968) 

Methodologies of educational planning for developing countries by J.D. Chcsswas (1969) 
Monographies africaincs (five titles, in Frcdch only, list available on request) 
New educational media in action, case studies for planners (1967. Three volumes) 
The new media memo to educational planners by W. Schramm, P. H. Coombs, F. Kahnert, 

J. Lyle (1967 A report including analytical conclusions based on the above three 

volumes of case studies) 

Problems and strategies of educational planning, lessons from Latin America (1965) 
Qualitative aspects of educational planning (1969) 

The following books, produced in but not published by the Institute, arc obtainable 
through normal bookselling channels: 

Quantitative methodologies of educational planning by H6ctor Conea. Published by Inter- 
nationalTexlbbdk Co., Scranton, Pa., 1969 

The world educational crisis, a systems analysis by Philip H. Coombs. Published by 
Oxford University Press, New York, London and Toronto, 1968 
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The Intemationail Institute 
for Educational Planning 



The Intenialional Inslilulc for Educational Planning (HEP) wab established by Unesco to 
serve as an international centre for advanced training and research in the field of educa- 
tional^ planning. Its basic financing is provided by Unesco and its physical facilities 
by the Government of France. It also receives supplemental support from private and 
governmental spurces. • v 

The Institute*' aim is to expand knowledge ^d the supply of competent experts in 
educational planning in order to assist all nations to accelerate their educational devel- 
opment. In this endeavour the Institute co operates with interested training and research 
organizations throughout the world. 

The goveniing board of the Institute is a, follows: 

Chairman Sir Sydney Cainc (United Kingdom), former Director, London School of 
A Economics and Political Science 

Members *Hellmut Becker (Federal Republic of Germany), President, German 
Federation of Adult Education Centres i 
Alain Bienaym6 (France), Technical Adviser, Ministry of Education 
Roberto Campos (Brazil), former Minister of Economic Planning and 
Development ' 

Richard H. Demuth (United States of America), Director, Development 
Services Department, International Bank for Reconstruction and IJevel- 
opment 

Joseph Ki-Zcrbo (Upper Volta), President, National Commission of the 

Republic of Upper Volta for Unesco 
D.S, Kothari (India), Chairman, University Grants Commission 

David Owen (United Kingdom), Co-Administrator, United Nations 

Development Programme ' 

P.S.N. Prasad (India), Director, Asian Institute for-'Ec'^nomic 
Development and Planning 

S.A Shumovsky (Union of So\ict Socialist Republics), Head, Methodological 
Administration Department, Minis^ of Higher and Specialized Sccoi^dary 
Education (RSFSR) 

Fergus B. Wilson (United Kingdom), Chief, Agricultural Education Br^uich, 
Rural lastitutions and Services Division, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 



Inquiries aboUl the Institute and requests for copies of its Ptogreu Repurj 1963 67 should 
be addressed to: • 

The Director, HEP, 7, rue Euginc-Dclacroix, 75 Paris- 16* 
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